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‘Independence Hall” 


America’s newest polyester resin is made here—at 
Goodyear’s new Point Pleasant Chemical Plant in West 
Virginia. The product: VireL. The producer: Goodyear 
Chemical Division. The potential enormous! Why is 
the future so promising for this new polyester? There 


ire two key reasons. 


First, Vitel offers new freedom to the textile indus- 
try. Unlike other polyester producers, Goodyear makes 
only the resin — does not spin the fiber. This is an 
unprecedented policy, but Goodyear believes that far 
greater benefits will come from ViTeEL if the spinning 


and weaving are left to the experts. 


The unique properties of VirEL provide the second 
big reason for its huge potential. When spun into 
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« & Rubber Company, Akron 





for the textile industry! 


fiber, VITEL assures exceptional yarn strength—out- 
standing dyeability and colorfastness—excellent 
wrinkle resistance — and remarkably easy process- 
ability on standard milling systems. It’s ideally suited 
for wash-and-wear fabrics 


Small wonder the fiber spun from VITEL has captured 
the imagination of many leading textile firms. For 
here is a polyester that offers product-improving oppor- 
tunities by the score—plus the all-important freedom 
to develop those opportunities to the fullest. If you are 
seeking this kind of opportunity — and would like 
additional information—write : 


Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. J-9415 
Akron 16, Ohio 
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1957 1958 1959 
1953-55 Year Month Week § Latest 
Average Ago Ago Ago Week 
BUSINESS WEEK INDEX (chart)... 2.) 1333) 135.1 148.1 145.6r = 144.5* 
PRODUCTION 
I lg Sta cs od sty alia ag aR a 2,032 2,003 356 362r 365 
Ee ee ere ee er ree en) Se ee, ee 125,553 34,834 24,364 105,720r 117,101 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-wk. daily av. in thous.)........ $52,412 $61,150 $61,757 $56,626 $55,204 
Electric power (millions of kilowatt-hours).............ceceececeeecees 10,819 12,067 13,109 13,234 13,086 
Crude oil and condensate (daily av., thous. of bbls.)..................05- 6,536 6,874 6,813 6,825 6,812 
Bituminous coal (daily av., thous. of fons).........cecccccccccccececees 1,455 1,444 1,223 1,299r 1,274 
PE EE: Cook hevesus hs eebat ketene sekeweubese robs sasaenpae 247,488 308,795 250,491 331,401 331,221 
TRADE 
Carloadings: mfrs., miscellaneous and I.c.l. (daily av., thous. of cars)........ 70 64 56 60 59 
Carloadings: all others (daily av., thous. of cars)..........ce eee eeeeeeees 47 49 35 38 36 
Department store sales index (1947-49 = 100, not seasonally adjusted)... .. 121 145 148 145 142 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..............000eee ees 198 271 222 224 274 
PRICES 
industrial raw materials, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)............... 89.2 88.2 94.2 94.0 93.5 
Foodstuffs, daily index (BLS, 1947-49 = 100)........... cece eee eee e eee 90.5 83.9 77.4 75.2 75.2 
ee Ge OO I, SLE, ccc cadccdcdnedeteenswekseeeccecees 19.8¢ 17.6¢ 19.5¢ 19.5¢ 19.7¢ 
ee eee OE Ge CUPS OF TOU. sce ceciccccscteenecresesees 143.9 186.7 186.7 186.8 186.8 
ee ee OS cw awue we wrbeebeusiedum vineee $36.10 $42.50 $41.50 $43.50 $44.50 
Copper (electrolytic, delivered price, E & MJ, Ib.).... 2... cece eee eee eens 32.394¢ 26.525¢  31.350¢  32.895¢ 32.600¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard and dark hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)................ $2.34 $1.97 $2.06 $1.99 $2.04 
Cotton, daily price (middling, 1 in., 14 designated markets, Ib.)............ 34.57¢ 34.76¢ 31.76¢ 31.73¢ 31.68¢ 
NE ORT. cscsvbucscneetens tin teabeeWesedvesbaseeeews $1.96 $1.64 $1.92 $1.82 $1.87 
FINANCE 
500 stocks composite, price index (S&P’s, 1941-43 = 100)................ 31.64 51.18 56.96 57.06 57.00 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s)...............4. 3.59% 4.94% 5.16% 5.28% 5.28% 
Prime commercial paper, 4 to 6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 2-24 % 3% % 42% 4%% 4%4% 
BANKING (Millions of Dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................40. tt 59,773 60,624 60,170r 60,077 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks..............-+ee0s tt 101,927 103,452 103,571r 103,107 
Commercial, industrial, and agricultural loans, reporting member banks.... tt 31,274 29,923 30,423r 30,442 
U. S. gov’t guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks........... tt 34,695 28,944 28,118 27,729 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ................ceeeeeecececes 26,424 26,519 28,656 28,403 28,623 
1953-55 Yeor Month Latest 
MONTHLY FIGURES OF THE WEEK Average Ago Ago Month 
Temes etarte Ge TROURNAEED. 2.20. ccccccccnseesesccucosveses September 101.5 121.0 129.0 120.4 
i ee i cs. cceecedecehedngeeeereknd bnew een September 62.2 64.6 67.2 66.3 
ND CG GUNN, 0. ceccdnccdevencedegcssncebecees September 2.5 4.1 3.4 a3 
Average weekly earnings in manvufacturing.................... September $73.36 $85.39 $88.70 $89.28 
Oe EL, sc cecodcckednesnaneeehecseuebacdens September $158.1 $195.2 $208.1 $215.9 
Wholesale prices (U.S. Dept. of Labor BLS, 1947-49=100)........ September 110.4 119.1 119.1 119.6 
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Famed red telephone is at left. Device at right is internal alert dial system for alerting headquarters pers 


This is one of the most important telephones in the free world 


A vital link in the nation’s communications network, widely dispersed for safety 





The phone is at Headquarters, Stra- 
tegic Air Command. In the event of 
attack, orders would be given over it 
simultaneously to every SAC base, 
thus launching a massive retaliatory 
force against the enemy. 


To a great extent, America’s defense 
communications use the existing Bell 
Telephone network, which operates on 
land, through the air, and under the 
oceans. Today that network is so wide- 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


spread and diversified that the result- 
ing communications reliability is one 
of our important defense resources. 
Important telephone routes bypass 
major target areas. Many different 
means of communication back each 
other up, so that if one is lost another 
is available. 

The Bell System has also helped 
create communications for such vital 
defense projects as our far-northern 


Distant Early Warning radar line { 
protection from aerial attack. And it 
is at work now on communications fo! 
BMEWS -— the Ballistic Missile Early 
Warning System. These are just two 
of the many defense jobs that we 
have undertaken. 


Swift, dependable communication is 
our business, whether to speed the 
cheerful voices of home and industry, 
or the sterner voices of defense. 
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for product performance... 
use Fafnir Ball Bearings 


You need power in a helicopter...speed in a jet... precision in a nuclear submarine. Whatever you need in your product,, Fafnir 
has the diversity (from fraction of-an-ounce miniature bearings to 60 pound pillow blocks) and the capacity (over 4500 employees) 
to supply the ball bearings you want when you want them. For diversity... for capacity... for FA F a! i ied 
the utmost in precision...turn to Fafnir. The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. BALL BEARINGS 
4 
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Disagrees With Patman 
Dear Sir: 


Representative Patman’s letter 
Engine of Inflation [BW—Sep.|!2 
*59,p5] is a perfect example of “The 
Art of Numerically Proving 
Point Without Actually Falsifying 
the Basic Data” |[BW—May23'59 
p133]. . . . Patman reaches the 
conclusion that the Reserve Systen 
has been more of an “engine of 
inflation” since the Federal Re 
serve-Treasury accord of 1951, then 
prior to the “accord.” He then 
goes on to “prove” his point with 
a simple comparison between gross 
national product, in current dollars, 
and the money supply. 

One of Patman’s tricks is using 
periods of comparison that lead to 
misleading conclusions. While the 
“accord” came in early 1951, the 
System continued to support Treas 
ury financing and to buy bonds 
although no longer at par, until the 
spring of 1953... . It would 
therefore, be logical to make this 
the starting point of a comparison 

. Then, too, a proper compariso1 
should exclude recession periods 
when the System as a matter of 
course actively pumps in credi 
When allowance is made for thes 
two facts, the record shows: The 
money supply increased less pe! 
year since the “bills usually” doc 
trine was adopted than before 

Patman is also misleading whe! 
he uses increase in the money sup 
ply as sole measure of the effects 
from pegging the bond market. He 
ignores the fact that if not for debt 
retirement, the money supply be 
tween 1946 and 1948 would have 
increased by another 50 per cent 

. the System by pegging bond 
prices pumped in $5-billion be 
tween 1946 and 1948 and addi- 
tional billions during the Korean 
War. If this did not mean that 
monetary policy then encouraged 
inflation, it is the most persuasive 
sort of fiction in the pages of his 
tory. 

HarrRY BRANDT 
DORAVILLE, GA 


Reorient MATS 


Dear Sir: 

With reference to your very 
commendable editorial MATS vs 
Commercial [BW—Sep.12°59,p 
196], I want to express our em- 
phatic support for the points 
raised by you. 

The lack of a re-orientation of 
MATS is depriving the nation to a 


5 








No more drudgery 
for me in cleaning 
gtease-caked floors 


His boss is happy too... 


and should be. Now an Industrial Dry-Scrubber, Finnell’s 84XR, 
does the job in about one-tenth the man-hour time required to 
hand-scrape the floors! And of course the machine is far more 
thorough, and spares maintenance men the back-breaking 
effort of manual methods. Equipped with two powerful scari- 
fying brushes, the 84XR digs through and quickly loosens even 
the most stubborn coatings of dirt, oil, grease, and shavings. 
Universal couplings enable the brushes to clean recessed areas 
that rigid coupling brushes would pass over and miss. 













Brushes adjust 
to floor 
irregularities 





Reversible motor keeps wires sharp. A flip of the switch 
reverses the rotation of the brushes and re-sharpens 
them automatically ... while working! Eliminates the 
need for frequent changing of brushes by hand in order 
to maintain a sharp cutting edge. Reversal of brush rota- 
tion also helps keep the brushes functioning efficiently 
by ejecting sticky substances that would otherwise clog 
and slow up the cleaning process. Total brush spread of 
the 84XR is 22 inches. Low, compact design permits 
cleaning right up to and beneath machinery—areas 
where deposits are heaviest. Interchangeable rings and 
brushes adapt the machine to wet-scrubbing, polishing, 
and steel-wooling. 


Clean floors allow industrial trucks to move swiftly, 
surely and, according to actual tests, with half the pull 
it takes to move loads over dirty floors. In addition, 
clean floo: s aid safety underfoot and contribute to worker 
productivity. So it pays to keep floors clean — especially 
with a labor-saving 84XR/ (The Vac illustrated, Finnell’s 
10C, features a 14% hp, 115v AC-DC By-Pass Motor. 
Tank holds 12 gallons wet, 114 bushels dry.) 


For demonstration, con- 
sultation, or literature, 
phone or write nearest 
Finnell Branch or Finnell 
System, Inc., 3810 East 
St., Elkhart, Ind. Branch 
Offices in all principal 
cities of the United States 
and Canada. 


FINNELL SYSTEM, INC. BRANCHES 





IN ALL 


Originators of PRINCIPAL 
Power Scrubbing and Polishing Machines CITIES 











major extent of the air transport 
service needed to bring about the 
air cargo age. Today MATS is car- 
rying more international air freight 
than all of the free world’s interna- 
tional airlines combined. A _ re- 
orientation of MATS into a com- 
bat-ready airline operation, would 
serve as a great stimulus to the de- 
velopment of air cargo as well as 
further expansion of U. S.-flag cer- 
tificated airline passenger service. ... 
S. G. TIPTON 
PRESIDENT 
AIR TRANSPORT ASSN. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Lawyers and C.P.A.s 


Dear Sir: 

Lawyers recognize a rightful and 
important function for the ac- 
countant in connection with taxes, 
but the inferences of your Per- 
sonal Business column [BW—Sep. 
12°59,p161] (respecting account- 
ants and taxes) demand rebuttal. 

The broad inference that only 
accountants are qualified to engage 
in tax planning is certainly untrue. 

Further, the unintiated would 
be led by that article to the conclu- 
sion that the accountant can take 
any tax case “all the way” on ap- 
peal, whereas no accountant is 
qualified or permitted to try cases 
before the U.S. Tax Court or the 
U.S. Court of Claims or a U.S. 
District Court, or a U.S. Court of 
Appeals, or the Supreme Court. 

Indeed, there are some who sus- 
pect that because the accountant 
cannot take the case “all the way” 
and because this fact is well known 
to the government, the possibility 
exists that there may be settlements 
made... by the accountant to the 
disadvantage of the taxpayer which 
would not be made and would not 
have to be made by the lawyer, 
qualified by profession to extend 
to the taxpayer all of his legal 
remedies. 

The lawyer, therefore, by train- 
ing and capacity is the logical start- 
ing place respecting estate planning. 

LAWRENCE J. HAYES 
ATTORNEY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dear Sir: 

We have read with interest your 
comments [BW—Sep.12°59,p161] 
on the advisability of a businessman 
utilizing the services of a certified 
public accountant. 

Such interest as reflected by your 
magazine deserves the plaudits o! 
our profession. 

WILLIAM H. CLARK 
C.P.A. 
DALLAS, TEX. 
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First of its kind, the Grand Isle mine operates from platforms raised high above the Gulf. 


World’s largest steel island taps undersea sulphur 


Seven miles off the Louisiana coast 
in the Gulf of Mexico, Freeport Sul- 
phur Company has built the world’s 
largest steel island to reach a newly 
discovered sulphur deposit —third 
largest in the United States. 

The imposing structure, nearly a 
mile long, supports complex Frasch- 
process equipment whereby sea wa- 
ter is super-heated and forced into 
underwater wells to melt sulphur, 
which is then air-lifted to the surface 
in molten form. 


Well-heads are concentrated in a 
small area on the island, and bottom 
hole locations are widely scattered. 
As each well is drilled, Gardner- 
Denver duplex and triplex power 
pumps force cement down the wells 
to anchor the casing to bedrock. 

Thus, Gardner-Denver—a vigor- 
ous centenarian—again demon- 
strates its ability to produce equip- 
ment today for the challenge of to- 
morrow. Gardner-Denver Company, 
Quincy, Illinois. 


One of the two Gardner-Denver power 
pumps used on Grand Isle in cement 
ing service. 


EQUIPMENT TODAY FOR THE CHALLENGE OF TOMORROW 


GARDNER - DENVER 





A Statement from Pacific Power & Light: 


“Our Burroughs 

205 computer 

saves US money in 
many ways...” 
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Programming Head Vern C. Thomas 








Paul B. McKee, Chairman of the Board and Don C. Frisbee, Treasure 
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“Our Burroughs 205 computer saves us 

money in many ways ... Customer Billing, 
Accounting, Plant Expansion Studies, and Area 
and Resource Development.” 


PAUL B, MC KEE 
Chairman of the Board, Pacific Power & Light 





In many ways, a Burroughs 205 electronic data proc- 
essing system is serving over 300,000 customers in the 
Great Northwest. The system is installed at Pacific 
Power & Light in Portland, Oregon, and is currently 
being used for accounting and engineering jobs. 

In 1948 the billing at Pacific Power & Light was 
centralized on key-driven equipment. Three years 
later, a forward-thinking management initiated 
studies of the electronic data processing field. Stan- 
ford Research Institute was called in to work with key 
PP&L accounting personnel in doing a study. After an 
exhaustive report on computer requirements prepared 
in 1956, management was ready to make a selection. 
States pp&L’s Chairman of the Board Paul B. McKee, 
“We were satisfied that we had researched the prob- 
lem thoroughly and were able to make a completely 
objective choice. We purchased a Burroughs 205 sys- 
tem simply because it supplied the best answer to our 
needs.” Delivery of the 205 was in May, 1957. The 
customary step from key-driven machines to punched 
card equipment was completely bypassed, and the 
first electronically processed bills were sent out in July 





sure 
David P. Landry, Supervisor of Electronic Data Processing 








Dr. James Ward, Director of Research 


of 1957. Regarding their venture into electronic data 
processing equipment, pp&L’s treasurer Don C, Fris- 
bee says, “At the time we made the jump into elec- 
tronic data processing there was no established prece- 
dent in the utility field. However, with our problems 
of mounting paperwork, plus our growing needs for 
solutions to so many engineering problems, we felt it 
was necessary to make a pioneering move from key- 
driven equipment directly to an EDP system.” 

The customer accounting task for pp&L’s 205 was a 
stickler because their billing problems are so numer- 
ous. PP&L’s lines extend through Oregon, Washington, 
Wyoming, Montana and Idaho, and within this large 
service territory the company maintains 23 districts 
and 52 offices. Because its territories are so diverse, 
there are more than 200 different rate schedules. It 
also reports to five state commissions. 

Despite the many complexities, in one pass PP&L’s 
205 computer now processes 30,000 items in one day. 
And during this same single pass, it bills customers, 





Burroughs Corporation 








updates account records maintained on magnetic tape, 
processes connect and disconnect orders, local bills, 
adjustments, cash payments and myriad data changes. 
Vice-President and Controller of pp«_, George Mac- 
kenzie points out, “The computer didn’t solve our 
paperwork problems overnight. But then we didn’t ex 
pect it to. We did expect the 205 to enable us to serve 
our customers faster and more efficiently...and at con 
siderable savings. It has more than met these expec 
tations.” In addition, David P. Landry, Supervisor of 
Electronic Data Processing at pP&L says, “Our 205 has 
not only been fruitful from a tangible dollars and cent 
point of view, but the computer is also providing neu 
sources of information for management.” , 
PP&L’s 205 has operated on the average of 17 hours 
per day over the last two years. The company has not 
been content to restrict its system solely to commercial 
data processing, PP&L is using its 205 to solve compl) 
engineering problems concerned with the generati 


transmission and distribution of power. One of the ¢ 


gineering problems taken over by the machi 
scheduling a most efficient use of water stored behi 
PP&L’s three Lewis River Dams to harness the fu 
power potential of the river. The 205 program i 
effect, a mathematical model of the Lewis River hyd) 
electric facilities. According to Dr. James Ward, Di 
rector of Research, “Its use has saved many hou 
tedious calculations. The computer completes in 
minute the solution of an operation study whicl 
quires 12 to 14 hours when done manually.” 

The 205 is also tackling other thorny engineering 
problems. Routines have been developed for use in 
planning and designing transmission lines. Anothe 
problem involves the calculation of the large short 
circuit currents which occur when lightning strik 
line. Dr. Ward anticipates that “the Burroughs 205 
solving technical problems for us, will provide thu 
capabilities of a large scale analog computer, usuall 
used for this work, and costing several hundred thot 
sand dollars.” 

In using their 205, ppt has formed its own operat 
ing team. Board Chairman McKee points out, “Al 
though our data processing equipment team is com 
posed of our own company-experienced personnel, th 
training they have received from Burroughs has been 
invaluable in the success of our program. We have 
found that the backing and service a manufacture 
provides is as important as the equipment itself.” 

Today, pP&L is working on extending their account 
ing and engineering uses of the 205 even further. 
They are confident in their explorations because the 
205 has already proven its versatility. And there is 
assurance too, because all of Burroughs’ complete line 
of advanced data processing systems are designed 
with customer expansion in mind. These Burroughs 
computers are currently aiding hundreds of othe: 
business and scientific users. For additional informa- 
tion on how the 205 or other Burroughs computing 
systems can help in your business, write ElectroData 
Division, Pasadena, California. 


“NEW DIMENSIONS /in electronics and data processing systems” 











FOR BETTER SERVICE, BUY 


DeViLBiSS 
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THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Barrie, Ontario e@ London, England 
Sdo Paulo, Brazil 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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Quality finishing with built-in sales appeal 


In-plant painting of bulky machinery 





Spray insulation and 
corrosion protection 
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BER ST y Jan 
MANAGEMENT OBJI 


Determine best method and equipment 


for surface preparation and coating 


ACTION: — Contact DeVilbiss 


‘spray guns 
- industrial ovens 
hot spray systems 
spray booths 
industrial washers 
_ automatic spray coaters 
flow and dip coaters 
air compressors — 
_ paint tanks —pumps 
- hose and connections 
airless spray equipment 


HERE’S WHY: With the industry’s most complete line 
of surface-preparation aiad coating and finishing equip- 
ment to draw on, DeVilbiss can supply you with 
matched components that complement one another to 
form a smooth-functioning system tailored to your 
requirements. DeVilbiss is the one “‘single source”’ fully 
qualified to analyze your needs, then let you select the 
best, most economical product combination to fit your 
job. Engineering and service facilities are available 
coast to coast. Just contact our nearest branch office, 
or write us direct. 
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A NEW COMPANY .. . new because of new concepts in capacity, quality and 
service to meet missile age methods and demands. Here are examples: 


To provide new standards of predictable performance and production 
cost-control for users of specialty steels: 


a revolutionary new steelmaking quality control system.* 
To make more specialty steels available faster: 
production capacity virtually doubled in the past two years. 


To improve what was already a leading nationw ide w arehousing 
and technical service facility: 


even more local Carpenter Service Centers, fully staffed. 


To give you the kind of products and service you need to 
survive against tomorrow s competition: 


millions of new dollars invested in research, plant and product 
development that will help maintain Carpenter's 70-year-old 
leadership in specialty steels for years to come. 


*Carpenter MEL-TROL® steels . . . your only real assurance of consistent 


core-to-surface uniformity in tools, dies and parts made from specialty steels. 
Yours at no extra cost, only from Carpenter. 











70 YEARS OLD... with an enviable tradition of craftsmanship and 
dedicated service that has earned Carpenter an outstanding record 
of specialty steel “firsts”: 


e (1898) America’s only producer of nickel-steel, armor-piercing projectiles. 


e (1906) the first basic automotive alloys. 
(1915) tool steels that pioneered the way to mass production. 
(1928) the world’s first free-machining stainless. 
(1934) the Matched Set Method of selecting steels . . . and, more 
recently, new wonder alloys—Vega, Free-Cut Invar “36” .. . and the 
Mel-Trol Process to help American industry bring a better tomorrow closer. 
tool and die steels 


stainless steels 
high temperature alloys 


[a pen le 7° st Ee = ? electronic, magnetic and electrical alloys 


special-purpose steels 
tubing and pipe 
fine wire speciallies 
The Carpenter Steel Company, Main Office and Mills, Reading, Pa. 
Alloy Tube Division, Union, N. J. 
Webb Wire Division, New Brunswick, N. J. 
Carpenter Steel of New England, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 











. You have a good start toward taking care of 
your family with $10,000 of life insurance. 


But how much does that $10,000 amount to 
when it’s called on to stretch across, say, 15 
years? Less than $70 a month... that’s all. 


Fortunately, Travelers’ new More-for-Less 

discount system makes it easy for you to 

build the solid program you want and need. 
(ETL RSNA 


ALTHOUGH THE AVERAGE U.S. family owns less 
than $10,000 worth of life insurance, surveys tell us 
that most men think they have enough insurance. 
Have you enough—really? 

Talk it over with your wife. How much money 
would she need to meet monthly bills, to see the 
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Perry T. CARTER, Vice President 
The Travelers, Dept. BW-3 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


FREE! 
Helpful Information 


Please send me your free booklet explaining The 
Travelers ‘‘More-for-Less’’ discount plan. I under- 
stand there is no obligation. 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY ZONE STATE 
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makes a big splash 


( BUT A PRETTY SMALL TRICKLE ) 





children through school, to continue to live inde- 
pendently in the home you have now? 


Write down your Social Security benefits. Add 
your life insurance benefits in terms of monthly in- 
come. How much of a gap remains between what 
you have and what you need? 


Then call in your Travelers agent or broker and 
let him show you how The Travelers More-for-Less 
discounts work —how youcan buy exactly theamount 
of insurance you need and enjoy a maximum dis- 
count on every dollar’s worth over $2,500. 


You'll find that there’s never been a better time 
than right now to bring your life insurance program 
in line with today’s cost of living and the standard of 
living you want for your family. 


See your local Travelers agent for all the details. 
You will find him listed under ‘‘Insurance”’ in the 
Yellow Pages—or, fill out the coupon below. 


You can protect your whole good way of life through 


THE TRAVELERS 


Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15, CON 


All forms of personal and business insurance including Life + Accident 
Group + Fire + Marine + Automobile + Casualty « Bonds 
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tames Houston's heat at 


Dresser Electronics Center! 


AT. 
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“We'd need 2,400 tons of ice—every day 
—to cool the eight buildings in Dress« 
Electronics Center*. It takes just fo 
Chrysler Centrifugal Units to do the job. 
And, with Climate by Chrysler, we get many other 


important benefits, besides. 


“Reliability, for example. Chrysler engineering ha 
developed air conditioning equipment designed for yea 
of trouble-free service—and our first year’s experience 
has proved it. Or, take operating costs. Theyre held to a 
minimum—thanks to unique engineering features 


Chrysler’s true volute compressor casing. 


“Since our equipment operates winter and summer, safet 
is vital, too. So each of our Airtemp centrifugal units is 
complete with automatic purge system, oil and tem- 


perature control, and other special protective devices.” 


Whether your air conditioning requirement is 30 tons, 
or 3,000—it will pay you to get the Chrysler story. 
Contact your local Chrysler Applied Machinery and 
Systems sales office. Or write: Airtemp Division, Chrysler 
Corporation, Dept. C-109, Dayton 1, Ohio. In Canada: 
Therm-O-Rite Products, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario. 


*New Houston, Texas, home of Southwestern Industrial Electronics 
Co., a Division of Dresser Industries. Shown above: E. L. Andrews, 
Facility Director for Dresser Industries, Inc. Architects: Pierce & 


Pierce. Consultants: Bernard Johnson & Associates. General Contrac- 


tor: Tellesten Construction Co. Mechanical Contractor: Natkin & Co, 
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FIRST WITH THE FINEST IN AIR CONDITIONING 
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Bruce Kirkner, Mgr. 
Western Region 
Hq: San Francisco 


Larry Dise, Mgr. 
Southwest Region 
Hq: Houston 


Symbolic of Worthington’s Regional Engineer- 
ing & Service operation is the map above 
showing the five separate regional organiza- 
tions. Each group is held responsible for pro- 
viding top-notch service on the Worthington 
products! installed in its area. 


SERVICE CAN BE 














COMPRESSORS 
































POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT ENGINES 








Pat McInerney, Mgr 
Midwest Region 
Hq: Chicago 


PROBLEM: 


When a machine is down, you need an 
experienced service man in a hurry. As 
technology leaps ahead—as operations 
become more complex and costly—the 
job of giving you good service becomes an 
all-important opportunity for the man- 
ufacturer. 


Decentralized Field Service. That is 
why Worthington management—several 
years ago—reorganized its field service 
operation. Our aim was to bring the serv- 
ice engineer closer to the user and the 
products he was supposed to protect. We 
also wanted to cut down the amount of 
red-tape necessary to get him on the job. 


Fred Peltier, Mgr. 
Central Region 
Hq: Cleveland 


Bob Burgbacher, Mgr. 
Eastern Region ~ 
Hq: East Orange, N. J. © 7 


To do this, Worthington decentralized its 
operational service group into five sep- 
arate organizations located at strategic 
points across the country. 


Faster, Better Service. Today, Regional 
Engineering and Service (wecall it R.E.&S.) 
provides the faster, better service you 
need. Able R.E.&S. managers make vital 
decisions quickly—and locally. Expert 
service men are on the spot, ready to go. 
They are trained to know your equipment 
and your problems. And you will find that 
all 139 R.E.&S. men and women in 
Worthington take a personal interest in 
seeing that you are just as pleased with 


Here's what Worthington did about it! 


Worthington field service as you are with 
your Worthington products. 


Worthington Corporation, Harrison, 
N. J. In Canada: Worthington (Canada) 
Ltd., Brantford, Ont. 109-24 


WORTHINGTON 
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still more types & tons 
at Ryerson 
than anywhere else 














By the time you read this, the steel strike may be 
settled. We sincerely hope so. However, whether 
it is or not, we can still meet most steel require- 
ments—in spite of current heavy demand. 

Our inventories are still generally “‘good to 
excellent’’—and once the strike ends we will begin 
to receive stock replenishments in a matter of days. 
So we should quickly be in an even better position 
to serve you. 

Strike or no strike, as always, you can count on 
Ryerson to maintain its regular policy of fair prices. 
And as usual we are fully prepared to meet any 
requirements for aluminum, industrial plastics and 
metalworking machinery. 

Your Ryerson representative is well qualified to 
review the facts and help you get the maximum 
for your steel-buying dollars. Ask him to analyze 
your requirements with you the next time he calls. 






I-v-B-M 
Increased Value in Buying Metals 
Ask about this Ryerson Plan for 1959 


STEELS IN STOCK 
CARBON STEEL BARS—Hot rolled and cold 


finished—round, square, hexagon, fiat, etc. 
STRUCTURALS—Channels, angles, beams, etc. 


PLATES—Forming and welding, flange and firebox 
qualities, high carbon, E-Z-Cut, etc. 


SHEETS & STRIP—More than 20 types. 


TUBING—Seamless and welded mechanical, 
hydraulic cylinders and fluid line, structural, etc. 


STAINLESS STEEL—Sheets, plates, bars, tubing, 
pipe and fittings. 15 types, standard and aircraft 
qualities. 


ALLOY STEEL—Case hardening, direct hardening 
and heat treated, Rycut leaded alloys, aircraft 
quality alloys, etc. 


CONSTRUCTION STEELS—Re-bars, spirals, 


wire fabric, post-tensioning, open web joists, etc. 


TOOL STEEL—Waoter and oil hardening. 


RYERSON STEEL 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Member of the <f 


STEEL * ALUMINUM * PLASTICS * METALWORKING MACHINERY 
NATION'S MOST COMPLETE SERVICE CENTERS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES COAST TO COAST 





THLANGS Steel Family 
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BUSINESS OUTLOOK 





BUSINESS WEEK 
OCT. 17, 1959 


A BUSINESS WEEK 


SERVICE 


Inroads of the steel strike will be marring the business figures for many 
weeks, long after the production pangs have begun to ease. 


This shows up now in yardsticks applied to September activity. The 
October results, a month from now, will reflect more of the same. 


Even November will suffer from a nagging statistical hangover. 
—@—. 


Employment and unemployment figures now aren’t what they seem 
Not only that, but trying to explain them may sound like doubletalk. 


Total employment goes down in September and so does unemployment. 
If that sounds contradictory, just write it down as normal for the time of 
year; fewer outdoor jobs are available, students go back to school, and 
fair-weather workers start dropping out of the labor force. 


Here’s where it gets tricky: Last month conformed to this norm in a 
general sort of way. But there were deviations, all the same. 


Last month’s employment fell a little more than might normally have 
been expected, unemployment just a little less. 


Beyond that, the steel workers didn’t even show up in the count, They 
weren’t looking for work, so they weren’t unemployed. But neither were 
they on the job, so they couldn’t be counted as employed. 


So about half a million workers—able but unwilling—simply had to 
vanish temporarily from labor force calculations. 


Not so those idled by the steel strike’s side effects: They are considered 
unemployed and accounted for about 160,000 of the jobless in the Sep- 


tember count. By Oct. 7, the Labor Dept. estimates that they numbered 
225,000. 


This week, the Census Bureau is making the count on which this 
month’s employment report will be based. So even the October figure will 
catch only the beginnings of the larger layoffs which now loom before 
steel once more is being shipped in large volume. 


Actually last month’s employment total of 66,347,000 demonstrates, 
more than anything, the basic vigor of business. 


Even with most of the steel industry closed down and something like 
half a million workers uncounted, and with another 160,000 laid off by 
effects of the strike, there were more people holding jobs than ever before 
in September. The year-to-year gain was 1.7-million. 


Manufacturing employment actually rose between August and Sep- 
tember, largely due to re-employment in the auto plants. 


Unemployment fell below 3%4-million last month (always bearing in 
mind that the steel strikers aren’t counted). Moreover, the average hours 
for which factory workers were paid was virtually unchanged from August, 
while weekly pay went up somewhat. 


Where the steel workers vanish only in a statistical sense from a count 
of the labor force, they disappear in a very real way from the computation 
of personal income. 
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Moreover, the Federal Reserve Board’s production index is based in 
major part on the number of factory workers and the hours they put in 
(with due adjustment to seasonal trends and estimated productivity). 


Thus idle steel workers—vanished or not—weigh in here. Lost wages 
alone probably figure out to about $200-million a month. 


Retail sales last month remained at a very high level, but the total 
nevertheless was down for the second month in a row. 


The easy thing would be to blame this strictly on strikes. However, it 
probably was due fully as much to unseasonably warm weather last month 
which cut the volume for fall merchandise. 


Sales of all types of retail establishments (all figures adjusted for sea- 
sonal variations) reached their peak at $18.3-billion in July. August was 
off only slightly, to $18.1-billion (marking the fourth consecutive month 
above the $18-billion level). 


But the preliminary estimate for September fell to $17%4-billion. 


Even this figure is better than any ever recorded prior to last March 
And it’s 7% higher than a year ago. But it leaves something to be desired 
after increases of 10% and better earlier in the year. 


Retail sales of softgoods have held up better, so far, than have those of 
durables (though it should be noted that apparel fell behind a year earlier 
in September, evidence that hot weather did play a part). 


Sales of hardgoods held practically flat at $6.1-billion a month (season- 
ally adjusted) from March through August. However, in September, the 
figure was only a little above $5.8-billion. 


The month-to-month drop was 442% for hardgoods; that compares with 
a decline of less than 1% for nondurables. 


Automobiles, new and used, and automotive equipment accounted for 
a big part of the August to September drop in durable goods sales. At the 
same time, their margin over a year ago, which had averaged 26% in the 
preceding five months, narrowed to 20% in September. 


Spreading layoffs this week, particularly at General Motors, underlined 
the fact that October auto production will fall considerably short of the 
640,000 cars the industry originally set as the month’s goal. 


By midweek, GM estimated that it had been obliged to furlough nearly 
40,000, with Chevrolet layoffs accounting for 19,000 of these. The closings 
at that point still were confined to parts making, but by next week the 
corporation expects car output to start slowing. 


Manufacturers of passenger car tires, after a record first half, report 
some slowdown in the third quarter. 


Replacement shipments remain extremely high. However, the auto 
industry’s early model change cut original equipment business in August 
and now auto output is beginning to run behind schedule. 

Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 17, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 















































Beauty that gives the look of leadership and 
attracts customers. Economy that saves time 
and money. Now, more than ever, these can be 
yours with a Butler building and Monopanl. 
Monopanl is Butler’s new factory-insulated wall 
panel. For the first time, an insulated curtain 
wall, complete inside and out, is factory fabri- 
cated to fit a pre-engineered structural system. 
It’s beautiful, in hammered embossed alumi- 
num, choice of 20 architectural colors on alu- 
minum, or galvanized steel. Box-shaped flutes 
create a substantial looking sculptured form... 
no visible joints or fasteners to mar the beauty. 
It’s economical ... ease and speed of installation 


The economy of MONOPANL 


-YOURS, WITH A BUTLER PRE-ENGINEERED BU/LD/ING 


from designs by A. Francik and Associates, 





cut construction cost and time. And, you have 
an enduring, insulated wall, completely finished 

. completely weatherproof. 

Monopanl is the newest reason why the 
Butler Building System is the lowest-cost way 
to build well. Rigid frame, clear span constri 
tion assures you exceptional strength 
column-free roominess. Construction of the 
basic building is a fast assembly job. You're ir 
business much sooner. 

Get full details on Butler buildings and 
Monopanl from your Butler Builder. He’s listed 
in the Yellow Pages under “Buildings” o: 
“Steel Buildings.” Or write direct. 





BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 72313 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 


Manufacturers of Meta! Buildings » Equipment for Farming, Oi! Transportation, Outdoor Advertising » Contract Manufacturing 
Sales offices in Los Angeles and Richmond, Calif. * Houston, Tex. + Birmingham, Ala. « Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. « Chicago, II! 


Detroit, Mich. + Cleveland, Ohio « Pittsburgh, Pa. « New York City and Syracuse, N.Y. « Boston, Mass. « Washington, D.C. « Burlington, Ont., Can, 
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TAPE streamlines bag inventories TAPE that sticks on both sides 


with high-speed custom l/abelling performs neat hat trick 

California’s Sunsweet Growers now use one basic pre- Colorful fabric bands on International Hat Company's 
printed bag stock for a variety of packaged fruits. Printed summer lines are held neatly and securely in place with short 
“SCOTCH” Brand Cellophane Tape lets them change a strips of “SCOTCH” Brand Double-Coated Tape No, 400. 
pack label just by changing the tape rolls. Tape is printed on No stitches are needed . . . band covers tape strips com- 
the adhesive side; is applied to inside surface of film stock. pletely; tape won’t stain light-colored fabrics . . . no mess, 


High-speed completely automatic operation uses a custom- 
built applicator designed with the help of a local tape 
printer-converter and 3M’s Customer Engineering Service. 


| 
| 
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TMinnesora Miinine AND Manu racrurine COMPANY 


.. WHERE RESEARCH IS THE KEY TO TOMORROW 
Sy: 


“SCOTCH” is a registered trademark for the pressure-sensitive adhesive tapes of 3M Co., St. Paul 6, Minn. Export: 99 Park Ave.. New York Car 
‘ 16. Ca 





ada: London, Ontario. 








/ ‘ Newest cost-cutting tool " U UT H 


TAPE takes over stack unitizing for 
new automatic Pallet Loader 


Lathrop-Paulson Company’s new automatic Pallet Loader stacks and palletizes load- 


ade ed shipping cases and cartons at a 15-30 a minute clip. And it automatically 
40 . unitizes the top layer of each pallet with a single band of super-strong “SCOTCH” 

Brand Filament Tape . . . thus assuring maximum load stability without necessity 
“a ‘ of interlocking the stack pattern. Tight-holding tape sticks at a touch; holds firmly; 


won't cut into or damage cartons; is easily disposed of when no longer needed. 





TAPEnology is a new way of looking at the more than 300 pressure-sensitive 
tapes trademarked “SCOTCH” Brand. It includes the ‘“‘magic’’ qualities that make 
these tapes such versatile tools: tapes that stretch to hug curves; tapes as clear as 
glass; tapes in a rainbow of colors. Tapes that stick in freezing cold; tapes that resist 
sun, water, oil, acid, alkalies, or solvents. Tapes for packaging, masking, color-coding, 
decorating, banding, and hundreds of other jobs. And it covers more than 100 
“3M-MATIC” Taping and Dispensing methods to keep pace with any production 
line. To become a “TAPEnologist” yourself, just ask your nearest “SCOTCH” 


‘i When tape costs so /ittle, why take less than “‘SCOTCH” Brand? 








Brand Distributor, or write: 3M Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn., Dept. [AB- 109. 
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A typical office furnished with Cole Steel Equipm: xt 
-- . —" J F d BS 
6G. your company is Ju a DY tN 


office you | <eep. COLE STEEL your com! 
any is judged by the office e you keep. y 
COLE STEEL your company is judged by 


the office you keep, COLE STEEL your Cc 
ompany is judged by the office. LL, 


Send for Cole’s new full color catalog. COLE STEEL EQUIPMENT CO., INC., 415 MADISON AVE., DEPT. 70, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA * LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO * HOUSTON * ATLANTA * TORONTO, CANADA 
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The President’s Taft-Hartley 
board of inquiry (right, with 
McDonald) 
isn’t just finding facts—it’s try- 


Steelworkers Pres. 


ing informal mediation in hopes 


of an agreement as the... 





Drive for Steel Peace Quickens 


Businessmen across the country at 
midweck were watching Washington 
anxiously for word ox an early end to 
the longest steel strike in history. ‘They 
hoped it would come outside the frame- 
work of labor law—but expected a 
Taft-Hartley injunction if that failed. 

The reason for business anxiety is 
that the steel strike is now really pinch- 
ing. Problems are mounting daily as 
a direct result of the three-month shut- 
down of 85% of the nation’s basic 
steel industry. Steel stockpiles are down 
dangerously. 
¢ Idle Workers, Quiet Tills—Strike- 
caused unemployment is climbing to 
the quarter-million mark—and is al- 
most certain to go higher. Major auto 
shutdowns are imminent. General Mo- 
tors laid off 9,350 production line 
workers this midweek and_ probably 
will have to furlough many more in the 
next 10 days. The Budd Co. laid off 
1,126—and now has a total of 1,600 
idle. It blamed its own shortage of 
steel and “the increasing number of 
shutdowns in customers’ plants.” 

Merchants in many communities that 
depend on steel payrolls grumble about 


strike-retarded business Meanwhile, 
business worries are spreading from steel 
to other industries. 

Aggravating today’s problems is this 
disturbing fact: Even a quick resump- 
tion of steel production will not sub- 
stantially relieve shortages; they are cer- 
tain to continue serious until mid- 
November or later. 


|. The President Acts 


One week ago, Pres. Eisenhower had 
breakfast in Washington with Cabinet 
advisers. A day he had wanted to 
avoid was at hand. The steel dispute 
was obviously at a crisis point. 

\ few days before, while in Califor- 
nia, the President had invoked the 
Taft-Hattley Act for the sixth time 
during his Administration, to end an 
Atlantic and Gulf Coast dock strike. 
He hadn’t hesitated. The circumstances 
were different. For one thing, the dock 
strike’s impact was more immediate. 
lor another, the waterfront walkout 
was a breach of an agreement to ex- 
tend bargaining; longshoremen had 
shown signs of a rebelliousness that 


necessitated the immediate checkin 
e Hesitation—In the steel industry 
the other hand, Goliaths of manag 
ment and labor were deadlocked 
combat. Free collective bargaining 
being tested in a legal, though dai 
gcrous, test of sheer power. Dedicate 
philosophically to free enterprise anc 
free bargaining, the President hesitat« 
to intervene. 

Repeatedly, he had urged and warn 
the warring parties to make a ser 
effort to reconcile their basic 
ence. He had returned from a 
iit California to find reports that 
industry and umon were as_ bitte 
divided as ever, and that the lon 
steel strike was having very scrious it 
pact on other industries—and_ the 
tional welfare. 

At the breakfast meeting, the Presi 
dent agreed that the Taft-Hartley Act 
would have to be invoked—for. the 
ond time in the week—to bring mill 
back into production, men back on th 
pavroll. 

The announcement was delayed for 
hours because of the technicalities of 
issuing an order, particularly of en 
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ELECTRICAL equipment, out for repairs, 


piles up waiting for settlement. 


board ot 


sident in the 


e three men for a strong 
te t for the Pr 

fact finding 
e T-H at Last—linallv, the President 
the announcement that had been 
ected for da He invoked the Taft 
Act with a statement that “1 
nclud that, if permitted to 
this strike would imperil the 
health and safetv.”” He noted 
ilmost three months it had 
ill new supplies 


nfinu 


ational 


Neverthel he uid, “a 
nphasiz¢ that th 


no wav relieves the 


want to 
taken 
parties of their 


iction I have 


ive obligation to the American people 


resume negotiations and reach a just 
id responsible settlement at the earli- 
t possible time.” 
¢ Fact-Finders—The President named 


to the three-man steel board of inquiry 
illed for under Taft-Hartley 

Dr. George W. Tavlor, the chairman, 
head of the National Wat 
Labor Board, prominent in federal dis 
pute-settling efforts in the Roosevelt 
ind Truman Administrations and a 
leading labor arbitrator. He is a pro- 
fessor at the Wharton School of the 
University of Pennsvlvania. 

Dr. Paul N. Lehoczkv, of Ohio State 
University, also a prominent labor arbi- 
trator 

Dr. John A. Perkins, president of the 
University of Delaware, a keen analvst 
of labor questions. 

The President gave the board until 
this Friday to hold hearings on the 
stecl dispute and report back on the 
chances of a voluntary settlement. By 
contrast, Taft-Hartley machinery set in 
motion in the longshoring dispute on 
luesdav had an injunction out in one 
day. 


rormer 
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‘hose are the surface facts of the 
invoking of the ‘Taft-Hartley Act in 
the steel dispute. Perhaps they do not 
tell the whole story 


ll. More Than Fact-Finders 


It is significant that Dr. Taylor is a 
strong advocate of voluntary collective 
bargaining agreements. He has made 
clear many times in writings and ad 
dresses since 1947 that he dislikes com 
pulsion—the use of injunctions—in labor 
disputes. In a book on the role of gov 
¢ernment in industrial relations, he madc 
absolutely clear that he believes a Taft 
Hartley. board of inquiry should be a 
mediating board—not merely a fact-find 
ing agency. Moreover, he 
that the Taft-Hartley machinery is not 
enough, by itself, to handle big strikes 


is on record 


Dr. Lehoczkv, in addition to being 
in experienced arbitrator, is an indus 
trial engineer, considered within labor 


to be one of the shrewdest minds on 
work practices issues 

In Atlantic City this week, while the 
United Auto Workers officially lam 
basted the use of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in the steel dispute, some of the union's 
technicians privately commented that 
the President named a 


better board for advancing a voluntary 


couldn't have 
igreement 

¢ Both Sides Unhappy—There wer 
howls from the United Steelworkers on 
the President’s order and the possible 
imminence of an anti-strike injunction 
Other parts of the labor movement 
echoed the protests. ‘The general feel 
ing in labor’s ranks was that the use of 
l'aft-Hartlev at this time took the in 
dustrv off the hook—just when it was 
beginning to worry about pressure from 
strike-hurt customers 

However, the industry wasn't happy 
either about the prospect of a ‘Taft 
Hartley injunction. It felt a military 
strategist’s despair at the chance given 
the union to rest and regroup. 

The real worry in the industrv is that 
the United Steelworkers might decide it 
hasn't anything to lose by stalling bar- 
gaining until the end of the possible 
80-day ‘Taft-Hartley injunction period, 
when it can resume its strike by voting 
down the emplovers’ last offer. 

The Administration has been con- 
cerned about this possibility, too. La- 
bor Secv. James P. Mitchell even 
recognized it as a probability recently 
(BW —Oct.3’59,p28). The Taylor board 
of inquiry is the Administration’s an 
swer to the problem of getting a con 
tract in the 80-day cooling-off period. 
Obviously, the board has an Adminis- 
tration sanction to trv to do this in its 
own way. 

The board made clear from the start 
that it intended to break with prece- 
dent. At a strategy meeting last Sun- 
dav, the board agreed that it would go 
































bevond its statutory authorization to 
try to get 
vate” mediation 

“We are going to do 
within our under the act to 
narrow the differences between the pat 


ties,” D1 | wlor said 


a settlement through “pri 
efforts 

evervthing 
powers 


ll. Mediators at Work 
The held 


with steel management and labor and 


board private conferences 


with Secv. Mitchell. On Monday, it 
opened public hearings on the stecl 
dispute, with USW Pres. David } 


McDonald and 
union’s 


Arthur Goldberg, the 
general counsel, testifving. On 

board heard a number of 
union technicians. On Wednesday, it 
heard R. Conrad Cooper, of United 
States Steel, top negotiator for the im 
dustrv, and othe 
¢ Innovations—No such hearings had 


Tuesday, the 


management peopl 


ever occurred before in ‘Taft-Hartle 
proceedings they were a mediation in 
public The parties outlined and ex 
plained their positions. This was rou 


tinc However, the board members 


isked penctrating 
possible areas of compromise 
Dr. Tavlor admitted franklv that thi 


board was trving to find grounds for 


} 
SCCKING 


questions 


bringing the parties together to nego- 


tiate, not merely trving to accumulate 
facts for a presentation to the Presi- 
dent 

The hearings this week were onlv 


the public part of the board’s work—at 
its per diem of $50 plus travel and 
subsistence expenses The members 
met privately with industry and union 
negotiators and government officials 

¢ Dour Outlook—At midweck, the 1 
sults did not appear promising. ‘The 
board found the industry and union 
were talking different sets of figures on 
productivity, and 


emplovment costs, 


other basic issues. These had to be 
reconciled—and agreement reached on 
the reconciliation—before anv larger 
agreement would be possible. Obvi- 


ously, Dr. Tavlor commented, nobody 
is going to produce a magic formula. 

Going into the latter part of the weck, 
the outlook for avoiding an injunction 
looked gloomy. The union’s position 
appeared to be stiffening—not easing. 
It reiterated its determination not to 
give wav on local working practices is- 
sues. It repeated—strongly—its insist- 
ence on 15¢ an hour in wage and fringe 
gains this vear and next 

On the other side, the industry 
showed no change in its often-reafhrmed 
stand to limit any increase in emplov- 


ment costs to 2% a vear—with some 
flexibility in how it would be given. 
Late Wednesday, the board asked 


the President to extend its deadline for 
a report to Monday because of its “very 
great difficulty” in actually getting at 
the facts of the dispute 
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Britons Vote for Middle Road 


Election results force Labor 
Party to scrap socialist dogmas, 
loosen trade union ties. 


Last week, in an election far more 
exciting than anyone had anticipated, 
British voters handed Prime Minister 
Macmillan’s Conservative Party an 
everwhelming victory. 

Buoved by record prosperity, voters 
showed they wanted more of the same 
under continued. Conservative leader- 
ship. Hugh Gaitskell’s Labor Party 
seeming to offer voters nothing much 
better than what thev alreadv were en- 
joving—went down to defeat for the 
third time in a row. 
¢ Turning Point?—By the size and 
nature of the Conservatives’ victorv, the 
1959 election may represent a turning 
point in British politics. 

For one thing—as political analvsts 
see it—the election was not so much a 
swing to the Conservatives as a retreat 
fiom Laborite radicalism. You could 
almost savy that voters registered a firm 
verdict favoring a_ middle-of-the-road 
government that would combine the 
welfare state with private enterprise. 

For another, the election somewhat 
supports the theory that Britain is be- 
coming less class-conscious. Now abl« 
to buv a broad range of consumer goods, 
from refrigerators to TV sets, workers 
no longer identify themselves so much 
with the union-supported Labor Party 

More important, the Labor Partv is 
almost sure to undergo a deep-seated 
shake-up in its structure and ideas 
Vhere’s even talk that it mav change 
its name to “Democratic Party” to help 
change the public’s image of it as pri 
marily a working-class partv. 
¢ Trend Confirmed—Some observers 
see the Conservative victorv as confit 
mation of a political and cconomic 
tiend in the whole Western world that 
began in 1951. That vear, the Con 
servatives edged out Labor. Then the 
Republicans in the U.S. and, later, 
the conservative parties in other coun- 
tries won elections. Last weck’s elec 
tion would seem to emphasize this shift 
to the right. 

In any case, the election bolstered 
cenfidence in Britain’s economic and 
political position for the months ahead. 
Macmillan’s victory set off a wild rise 
in the London Stock Exchange (page 
164). The pound sterling strengthened 
overnight. And in Western capitals, 
facing delicate summit talks with Soviet 
Premier Khrushchev, there was uncon- 
cealed satisfaction. 
¢ No Landslide—Actually, the Con- 
servative victory was no landslide. Of 
course, the Conservatives pulled off a 
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NO. 1 CONSERVATIVE Harold Macmillan is cheered by enthusiastic supporters 


remarkable feat by doubling their work- 
ing majority in Parliament from 53 to 
101 seats. And the partv broke a 
90-vear precedent by being returned to 
ofice for the third consecutive time. 
But its share of the total vote dropped 
from 1955’s 49.8% to 49.3 

Biggest surprise was the size of the 
Liberal Partv vote. It reached 1.6-mil- 
lion—more than twice the 1955 figure 
Phat’s where most of the “protest” 
votes against Labor went 
¢ Labor’s Campaign—Labor mounted a 
good campaign. The party looked a lot 
more lively, positive, and united than 
political observers had expected. Gaits- 
kell himself came through so impres 
sively that despite Labor’s defeat, no 
one is seriously challenging his position 
as partv leader. 

If there was any point where the La 
bor strategists made a false move, it was 
in their unexpected promises of hold- 
ing the income tax at present levels and 
lowering the sales tax. Tacked on to 
costly promises of greater government 
spending, these new promises left Labor 
wide open to the old charges of “finan- 
cial irresponsibility.” 

One casualtv of the election was the 
opinion polls, which the British—from 
the beginning—have never accepted as 
readily as Americans do. The polls 
showed a heavy swing toward Labor. 
But the high proportion of “don’t 
knows’’ distorted poll predictions. 


e Middle Course—Despite the Con- 


servatives’ increased majority, the 
are strongly against any reactionar' 
within the new Macmillan governm 
Arch-Conservative | backbenchers 
agitate for a return to genuine 
ism.” Thev will plump for red 
taxes, cutbacks in government 
ing, and a crackdown on unions 

But Macmillan’s victory gives | 
an almost completely free hand in 
tinuing to call the plays. He and 
chief strategists-Home Secy. R. A 
Butler and Labor Minister Iain M 
leod—believe that the Conservati 
Partv has held power because it 
gradually eliminated its image as t 
upper-class party. Macmillan will 
help from the young Conservatives n¢ 
plaving an active role in the party. | 
the new House of Commons, nine ¢ 
servative MPs are under 30 veai 
age; 7] under 40 vears; and 21] un 
50. Labor’s MPs, bv contrast, are 
erally much older. 
* Room for Maneuvering—W ith 
parliamentary majority large enough t 
allow more room for maneuver, Mac 
millan may make several moves th 
he has not dared to make before. | 
one thing, he may reduce the crippling 
top-level income tax. At the same tim« 
though, there’s talk of packaging this 
with a capital-gains tax and a tightening 
of expense-account loopholes—two of 
Labor's main campaign points. 

Generally, the Conservatives won’t 
attack the fundamentals of the welfare 
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tate that they 


inherited—and 
ibor 


largely 
ccepted—from | The first govern 
ment bill in the Parliament will 
deal with local unemplovment 


new 


\s for a basic economic program, 
Macmillan plans several new 
Hle will push for full convertibility 
the pound. He is almost 


moves 
if 
certain to lift 


t naining restrictions on dollar 
t He will speed the last Stages 
f nationalizing the steel industri 


¢ Out of Focus—Britain’s main politi 


neem not what the Conserva 
t vill but where the Laborites 
going. It took La ome +5 vears 
its hrst m ty government 
During its six vears (1945-51) in power, 
t start hang n Britain that will 
But n inwhile it 
k t if f 

Ilugh Gaitskell already has recog 
| that } an in ingly classless 
Britain, tl no future for a class 
t He als enizes that 
th thodox Marxist principles on 
ich the Labor Party was founded no 
iger fit the bill in modern, prosperous 
Gaitskell has grafted “‘modera 
La clalist base. But 
it 1asn't gone f ough to 

the British electorate 
Ihe Labor Partv—sav observers—now 
t t | f it lalist moor 
It also nust | tangle itself 
I t entification with the 
nions But th iob won't be 
parti ularly for a parti that still 

tsclf a movement 

¢ Leftwing Agitation—Party leftists will 


try ty 


use the election results to return 
Labor to the socialist fold (even though 

me prominent leftwing Laborites lost 
Ancurin 
rand politician who 


the election Bevan, fire 


recently toned 


down, may return to his old wavs. His 
post-election reasoning: ‘The clection 
isn't a defeat for socialism because 


the Labor Party didn’t campaign on 
cialist principles 
¢ Amalgamation ‘Talk—Hottest — talk 
right now is for an amalgamation of the 
Laborites with the Liberals. But Labor’s 
internal battle, possibly ending in a 
valkout of the leftists, will have to take 
place before any amalgamation is even 
possibility 
Unions are a different problem. On 
the whole, they have supported Gaits- 
kell’s moderate They 


ve paid for most of Labor's campaign- 


leadership also 


ing. But already there are signs that 
the unions want to loosen their ties 
vith the Labor Party, a repeated elec- 


tion loser. And partv leaders, on their 
ide, might welcome a breakup 
In any case, the entire political 
make-up in Britain is in for changes. 
Son visualize this 
vears from now: the Con- 
tives on the center-right, a Liberal- 
Labor alliance on the center-left, and a 
new, small radical party on the far left. 


observers even 


up Nve 
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Booming Free World 
Sets Pace For US. 


Renewed economic expansion 
in Western Europe, Japan makes 
U.S. position uncomfortable. 


Look around anywhere in Western 
K;urope or Japan today and you can't 
miss the signs of a new business boom 
in the making, a boom generated largel\ 
by an increase in consumer spending 

\lthough the European and Japanese 
expansion followed that of the U.S. by 
six months or so, it alread 
own. Even in the 
countries producing primary materials 
there’s a pickup—something that almost 
new $100-billion-plus 
tor total world trade in 1959 


This economic expansion in the fre 
| 


secms to 
be outpacing our 


ssures a record 


world seems to be just what the doctor 
ordered for a period of competitive co- 
existence with the 
It promises another rise in living stand- 
irds comparable to that produced bi 
the boom of 1955-56—but this time, 
America, without the 
widespread inflation that accompanied 
that boom 

e U.S. Gains Least—lor all its favor 
this round of free 
economic expansion finds the 
U.S. in a strangely uncomfortable posi 
fion 


Communist world 


except in Latin 


ible aspects, new 


world 


Among the highly industralized na- 


the U.S. seems the least likely 
| 


boom either in terms of 


tions, 
to gain by the 


profitabl 
Only 


' 
trad 
CTSCds prt 


rapidly rising production 
openings for our 
\merican 
duction 


export 
ies with ov 


facilities, o1 


mpan 
mpAan 


individuals with 


monev to put into European stock 
stand to gain much for at least the next 
vear Or so 

In fact, a case can be made that t 
day's expansion in Western Europ . 
nore solidly based than is yu wn 
Vhat’s due, on the one hand, to rel 
tively weaker inflationary pressures an 
i more serene labor outlook across the 
Atlantic and on the other, it’s due to 
our already strained balance of p 


ments position (BW —QOct.10°5 
e Cards Are Stacked—Of urse, the 


economi ITC till are stacked som« 
what in favor of Western Europe and 
Japan. A good part of the gold and 
dollars being accumulated today in these 
areas comes from U.S. military expen 
ditures—troop pay and local procure- 


ment for U.S. forces stationed in 
Western Europe and Japan 

On top of that, our principal allies 
and chief trading rivals—pick up sev 
cral_ hundred dollars through 
our foreign economic aid program—by 
selling goods in underdeveloped coun- 
tries that are paid for with U.S 


million 


funds. 


I hen, there are special trade restrictions 
| 


NEW HOUSING springing up all over France. 


— 
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TRAFFIC JAMS in Rome. 


SHOPPING CENTERS in Britain. 


Japan 
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till being applied against U.S. goods 

Thus to some extent the new wave 
of prosperity in Western Europe and 
Japan is being underpinned by finan 
cial and trading arrangements that are 
1 hangover from the davs when we were 
helping put our allies back on their feet 
\s a result, Washington now is plan- 
ning to strike a somewhat more realistic 
economic balance with Western Europe 
by pushing for an end to discrimina- 
tion against U.S. goods, changing our 
tid policy gradually 
hifting some of the military burden. 

However, no one in Washington feels 
that the U.S 


somewhat, and 


government policies of 
ng standing account for the renewed 
expansion in Western Eu 
ype, or that anv feasible modification of 
would undermine its eco 
nomic strength. In short, it looks as 
though the U.S. will have to adjust 
tself to the new 


ngthening it wh cconomic posi 


OnOTHIC 


1 Cc porcie 


situation largely by 


hon 
] 


¢ Confident—In the new European 


om, confidence undoubtedlv onc 
f the chief ingredients—confidence in 
the areas’ growing competitive strength 
nd bright economic future. This goes 
for Britain, where the Conservative elec- 
tion victory has pretty well destroved 
Socialism as a political force (page 27 
for West Germany, where vacationing 
tizens have returned in droves from 


wer Europe to the job of pushing 
oduction to new peaks: for France. 
vhere faith in a stable franc is real for 
the first time since the war; and for 
Italy, where rapidly rising exchange re- 
bolste ictivitv. 


r economi 


|. Consumer Revolution 


Underlving this confidence is a basic 


nd Europe-wide economic force—one 
that has been gaining momentum since 
the davs of the Marshall Plan but only 
now is coming fully into the 
It’s a consumer revolution 

Visit almost anv country in Western 
Europe today and you can sce that it 
is been hit by the full impact of Amer- 
can-stvle capitalism, the affluent society, 
1 whatever you want to call it. The 
urge to have cars and household appli- 
inces is spreading irresistably. Con- 
credit is becoming a_ potent 
economic force for the first time (except 
in France, where it is still tightly con- 
trolled). In short, Europe has caught 
the vision of high production, high 
wages, high spending, high living. And 
in the process, its large population of 
domestic servants has vanished into the 
factories, so that household appliances 
ire a necessity instead of a luxury. 
¢ Supply and Demand—As a result, 
Western Europe is heading now into a 
genuine consumer boom, as contrasted 
with the investment boom of 1955-56. 
Consumer goods industries are expand- 


open. 


sumMcCT 


30 


ing so fast that limits to capacity are 
already in sight. The capital goods in- 
dustries still have a fair way to go be- 
fore reaching capacity, since thev were 
the ones that were hit by the recent 
recession or slowdown in growth. 

\n expansion in the capital goods 
industries undoubtedly will follow when 
producers of consumer goods are forced 
by pressure of demand to order new 
plant. But, with the possible exception 
of West Germany, European industry 
still has no big plans for expanding 
capital outlays. In Britain, for example, 
1960 plans actually are down 5% 
¢ Uncertainty— his could change over- 
night. But vou have to remember 
that Europe's capital goods industries 
depend heavily on exports. And, despite 
the upturn in imports by the developing 
countries, European businessmen still 
have their fingers crossed about the 
strength of this demand 

\t present it doesn’t look as though 
the 1960 boom in Western Europe will 
quite reach the proportions of the 1955 
56 boom. Certainly, there are n 
ment plans to move in soon with a 
tighter credit policy for fear that it will 
get out of hand. The Macmillan gov- 
ernment in Britain isn’t likely to think 
of reviving consumer credit controls for 


govern 


six months, or of using general mon 
tarv restraint for nine to 12 months 


Il. Financial Strength 


In fact, expansion can be allowed to 
run its course for some time before 
cither domestic or external financial 
strains are apt to show up in any Euro- 
xcan countrv. On the domestic side, 
savings still are running high cnough 
to balance investment, and competition 
has grown to the point where waste and 
misinvestment aren't too likely 

Ihe two countries that are most vul 
nerable to external strain—Britain and 
I rance—now are running large payments 
surpluses and building up their reserves. 
Both are doing well with their exports 
to the primary producing countries, 
even gaining ground on the U.S. in 
Latin America. And in their trade with 
the U.S. (goods and commercial serv- 
ices), Britain has a surplus this vear for 
the first time since the 19th Century, 
while France is about breaking even. 
¢ Rising Sun—In Japan, where dollar 
reserves also are comfortable,*the wave 
of business expansion has more momen- 
tum even than in Europe. ‘The Japanese 
gross national product is expected to 
rise by 11% or 12% this fiscal vear, as 
against an expected 4% to 5% in 
Britain for calendar 1959, and 6% to 
7% in West Germany. 

Behind the Japanese boom there is 
both a high rate of investment and a 
wide expansion of consumer buying 
that’s following fast on the heels of 
Western Europe’s consumer revolution. 


In the big cities, the average Japanese is 
buying T'V sets and electric refrigera- 
tors, though sometimes at the expense 
of an adequate diet. Drive down a 
lokyo street on Sunday and vou see 
hundreds of privately owned passenger 
cars—something undreamed of only a 
few vears ago. 
¢ Exports Are Trumps—Much of Ja- 
pan’s current prosperity is based on its 
phenomenal success in pushing up ex- 
port sales. ‘Total exports are expected to 
reach a record $3.6-billion this veat 
The only concern is that Japanese ex- 
porters have concentrated so heavily on 
the U.S. market, where sales this vear 
are slated to reach $1.1-billion, or almost 
30% more than in 1958 

Ihere also is some fear in Tokvo that 
Japanese industry will be swept into a 
equal to that of 
investment at that 
time involved a big increase in imports, 
ind helped drain off the Bank of J ipan's 
exchange reserves 


investment splurge 


1956-57 Che heavy 


Ill. U.S. Impact 


For U.S. investors abroad, whether 
they have put money into European 
stocks into production facilities in 
Western Europe or Japan, the new 
business boom abroad provides a pleas 
int prospect. In fact, it probably wil 
lead to still further investment in thes 
ireas, both direct and portfolio. 

I'he outlook for U.S. exporters is not 
In the case of Europe, there's 
no prospect of the big surge in sales 


sO cleat 


including coal and steel, that occurred 
15 a result of That's 
partly because of the difference in th« 
nature of this boom and partly becaus« 
Europe won't need coal and probably 
not steel And, during 1958, thi 
U.S. lost ground in the European 
market to Britain, France, West Ger 
many, and Japan 

¢ Counter Drive—As Western Europ« 
removes its dollar discrimination ovet 
the next few months, there could bs 
large profitable openings for U.S.-pro 
cuced consumer durables. But unless 
there is a serious American export driv 
in the European market, comparabk 
to the drives the Europeans have mad¢ 
ii this market, it’s doubtful that the 
U.S. will pick up any appreciabl 
amount of export business in Western 
Europe as a result of the new openings 
(In another type of product, exports of 
U.S. commercial jets could bring in 
close to $500-million bv the end of 
1960). 

Add it up, and the U.S. isn’t likels 
to be too comfortable with this new 
boom in world business until we either 
prove our competitive strength or 
lighten the load of dollar expenditures 
abroad that now find their way into 
Western Europe’s foreign exchange 
r@SETVes. 


1955-56 boom. 
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Compacts Catch On—And How 


Corvair and Falcon are wowing 
the public from coast to coast 
—and Valiant’s still to come. 


Awestruck, order-laden Chevrolet and 
Tord dealers across the country this 
week excitedly appraised the results 
of their new compact car introductions 
—the most successful debuts most had 
ever known. An unexpectedly good reac- 
tion to the new small cars answered 
long-posed questions about the market 
and presented Detroit with new prob- 
lems—if the pattern revealed in prelim- 
inary sampling is borne out in later 
experience. 

“There was such a huge crowd 
jammed into our showroom,” reports 
a Cleveland Ford dealer, “we had to 
move the display model Falcon into the 
service department so people could 
get close enough to look at it.” 
¢ Pre-Dawn Sales—In Denver, Luby 
Chevrolet advertised it would start sell- 
ing Corvairs at 12:01 a.m. on the day 
of introduction. A crowd waited for 
the doors to open, and several of the 
cars were sold before dawn. 

New York’s largest Chevrolet dealer 
drew an estimated 25,000 lookers at the 
rate of 300 per hour. “It’s the most fan- 
tastic thing since the Model A,” exults 
a Los Angeles dealer. In Phoenix, in- 
troduction crowds were two to three 
times larger than in anv recent vear, 
dealers reported. 

“We had to turn the lights out at 
10:15 p.m. and shoo them out,” an 
amazed Ford dealer in Salt Lake Citv 
relates. Dealers in Cleveland and Mil- 
waukee had the same experience. 
¢ No Resistance—The = enthusiasm 
didn’t end with just lodging, either. 
“They aren't kicking tires—thev’re buy- 
ing,” say Houston auto men. “It 
seemed as if the public was just waiting 
for these small cars,” chortles a Ford 
dealer in Philadelphia. 

A Chevy dealer in the same city adds: 
“Absolutely no sales resistance of any 
kind.” 

The only year a Houston Ford dealer 
could cite for comparison with the 
Falcon introduction was 1955—‘‘but 
then it took two weeks before they quit 
kicking tires and started buying.” 

As a result, most dealers interviewed 
by BUSINESS WEEK this week had all but 
cleaned out their stocks of the small 
cars. A Nashville Ford dealer, for ini- 
stance, still had a Falcon on the show- 
room floor, but it belonged to a cus- 
tomer who agreed to leave it there over 
the weekend. 

“We're getting more orders than we 
expected,” sums up a Chevy dealer in 
steel-strike-hit Pittsburgh. “If the strike 
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lasts much longer and sales keep going 
the way thev are now, mv only worn 
is that we won't be able to get enough 
cars.” r 

¢ Supply Problem—Availability of the 
small cars was the main worry facing 
the dealers. Although Chevrolet had 
built about 30,000 Corvairs at intro- 
duction time (Oct. 2), steel shortages 
forced assembly lines to shut down one 
dav in each of the last two weeks. About 
15,000 Falcons were assembled prior to 
debut; Ford says it can go on into No- 
vember. 

This gave some dealers second 
thoughts. In Minneapolis, there was 
fear the public enthusiasm for the new 
cars might wear off if they become 
scarce. 

Business was so good, on the other 
hand, that some dealers had problems 


they hadn't anticipated. A Ford deale: 
in Syracuse complained that so mam 
people were milling around his show 
room his salesmen weren't doing their 
best: ““They are always looking ove: 
their shoulders to see if ther 
greener pastures.” In Atlanta and othe 
cities, Chevrolet dealers turned awa 
owners of small imported cars whi 
wanted to trade. A Pittsburgh dealer 
feared he would end up in the used for- 
cign car business. 

¢ Falcon’s Cheaper—Chevrolet dealers 
and some potential Corvair customers 
grumbled about the relatively high 
price tag on Corvairs, compared to the 
Falcons. Ford scheduled early produc 
tion of the Falcon in stripped models, 
while most Corvairs were “loaded.” In 
addition, the Corvair is initially offered 
only in a four-door, while the Falcon is 
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1 two-door at first. Besides, Ford is un- 


derpricing the Corvair at factory level. 
As a result, most Falcons in showrooms 
bear price tags some $350 below those 
on the Corvairs most frequently dis- 
plaved 

But to the buvers, price was no ob 
ect. Almost without exception, as pre 


dicted, the new compacts sold at “full 
list An Atlanta Chevrolet dealer re- 
ports: “We have already made more 
during the first 10 davs of the 
during an\ 


none 
] fl 


} 


model than we mad 


itire month this vear 
One reason for the lush profits was 
that little or no advertising was needed 
to pack the showrooms. A Milwaukee 
Chew dealer eports “WW ¢ spent 
00 to $7,000 advertising new cars 
t vear. Miss Wisconsin came in and 
vthing. This vear we're letting the 
Corvair do the work for us. We haven't 
pent a dollar on advertising—and_ the 
ults are better.” 
¢ Marketing Tips—Initial reactions in 
th howrooms Detroit and _ its 
| new strategy for both ad 
tising and lling. Chevrolet and 
ha neentrating on en 
1¢ location in much of their pre 
it uctior impaign, but it appears 
th ust ! it | whether it is 
1 the rear, like the Corvair, or in the 
f t, like the ’alcon. Rather, thev ar 
nting n the flat floor in the 
Corvair and Falcon’s bigger trunk and 
re luxurious int trim 
Phe problem of how to sell both big 
nd small cars in the same showroom 
ems to be solving itself. Both Ford 
ind Chevy dealer the compact cars 
ell themselves” to those interested, 
while the customers who want a bigget 
ir gravitate to the full-sized Chevy or 
lord 
\ sellout of the compacts may chang 
this, however. A Detroit Ford dealer 
ffered a shopper a similarly equipped 
l’ord Fairlane for only $3 more than 
l’alcon. Feclings are mixed over whether 
the little cars will steal sales from the 
ig ones. In manv cities, Chevy dealers 
taking orders for more Corvairs 
than standard Chevrolets, while at 
lord dealers the ratio seemed to be 
to | in favor of the big Ford 
¢ Who’s Buving—\What sort of cus 
tomers al th compacts drawing? 
There are a lot of women in the 
crowd,” said a Dallas Chevv dealer, 
ind they really seem to like the car.” 
“The crowd looked heavily on_ the 


vounger side,” reports Seattle 


“It’s the damnedest, mixed-up-est 
group you ever saw,” comments a San 
lrancisco dealer. “Some drive small 


foreign cars, some bring in Cadillacs 
ind just about everything else in be- 


tween.” In Boston, a doctor who 
owned a Buick and a Thunderbird 
traded the Buick on a Falcon. A Chevy 
dealer in Chicago related: “I’ve never 
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many Volkswagens as 
parked in front of my showroom on 
opening night.” 

Male or female, young or old, sports 
car, medium-priced car, or clunker, the 
demanded one thing: a 


secn so wcre 


customers 


demonstration ride. “It’s just like a 
kids’ pony ride,” says a Miami Ford 
dealer. “Evervone wants to trv it out.” 


In Milwaukee, customers stood in line 
to ride in a Corvait 

¢ Waiting for Valiant—\ecanwhile 
Chrysler Corp. dealers are either reap- 
ing part of the harvest or looking on 
with envy, depending on whether they 


ire signed up for the Plymouth-sized 
Dodge Dart or the compact Valiant 
Dart dealers reported crowds and en- 
thusiasm to that experienced by 
lord and Chevrolet, particularly with 
the stripped Dart priced close to the 


loaded Corvait 


( lose 


But most Valiant dealers complained 
bitterly that th cream might be 
skimmed before tnev had their small 


car to offer at the nd of the month 
An exception: A Miami dealer who took 


38 Valiant ders sight unseen: “Can 
vou imagine? Thirty-eight people just 
buving from a picture,” he exclaimed 


TV Teaching to Test Its Wings 


Midwest educators are planning experimental telecasts of 


school courses from high-flying airplanes—a technique that 


will reach far more students for far less money. 


An old T'V technique that never was 
reall 
ommercial are about 
he object: better 
students at less cost 

\ group of Midwestern educators 
with a S7-muillion institutional grant 
innounced this week a plan to telecast 
from an fiving high 
cnough to reach thousands of schools. 
For the purpose, they will use a half- 
hannel broadcasting technique that 
will let them double the number of 
courses without by anv means doubling 


one that isn't vet 
to be 
ition for 


tried and a nev 
combined 


edu more 


courses urplanc 


the costs. 
Combining these techniques is ex- 
pected to vield an audience of millions 
it unit costs far than could be 
obtained otherwise. The old idea—air- 
borne rebroadcasting—was named Stra- 
tovision by Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., which pioneered, developed, and 
proved it between 1944 and 1948, only 
to let it lapse because it never got a 


lower 


Communications Commission 
license to put it to work. The new idea 

half-channel broadcasting—will _ be 
contributed by the Broad- 
casting Svstem. It involves broadcasting 


simultaneously on the 


I'cderal 


Columbia 
two programs 
same channel. 
¢ Two-Year Trial—These concepts will 
be melded by the Midwest Council on 
Airborne Instruction in a 
‘wo-vear experimental program. ‘The po- 
tential audience is 5-million students in 
13,000 schools and colleges in six states. 
Midwest was organized by the Ford 
Foundation’s Fund for education 
which, along with some other philan- 
thropists as yet unnamed, will finance 
the program. The instruction will be 
beamed to a circular area that covers all 
or parts of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Michigan, and Wisconsin. 
What the council hopes, of course, is 
that the svstem will prove so successful 


lelevision 


that itll be adopted nationwide. If that 
happens, the CBS half-channel concept 


would become even more strategic. It 
would help prevent overcrowding of the 
limited airspace in the ultra-high-fre 


trum 

Debut— [h« Midwest 
FCC for an ex 
Then it will 


quency spec 
¢ September 
council will apply to 


perimental licens¢ shorth 


spend almost a full vear developing 
courses and getting them on film or 
tape, establishing the ground transmit 
ter at Purdue Universitv, West Lafay 
cette, Ind., equipping the two DC-7s 
General Dynamics will supply, and 


training crews 


Pelecasting will start next September 
ind continue for a school vear. At first, 
two UHF channels will be used with 
the conventional wide-band technique 


Concurrentlv, though, the half-channel 
technique will be tested 
At the 


hour 


than 24 half 
telecast dur 
Before the pro 
turn out as many as 
ourses per 6-hour telecast 


outset, no more 
programs will be 
ing six hours each dav 
gram ends, it ma\ 
72 half-hour 
ing day 


¢ 20,000 Ft. Up—With two planes, the 
lirborne instruction should be avail 


ible 98% of the time. The relay plane 
will flv fairly tight circles over the Pur- 


at about 20,000 ft., re 
ceiving signals from the ground and re 
broadcasting them. If weather restricts 
one plane, the second can help out. If 
the program were fullv exploited na 
tionally, 20 aircraft, serving 10 regions, 
could blanket the U.S. 

The council will also experiment in 
developing high-class educational fare 
For example, nominations will be re- 
ceived from all over the land for the 
best teachers. Their performance will 
be recorded on film or tape and sent to 
Purdue, where the TV teachers will be 
chosen 


due transmittet 
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The Fuel Cell Drives a Tractor 


Allis-Chalmers demonstrates 
20 hp. model, stirring hopes for 
speedy commercial use of direct 
power from chemicals. 


Last week in Milwaukee Allis-Chal- 
mers Mfg. Co. demonstrated an electric 
tiactor—powered by a fuel cell which 
inakes electricity directly from propane 
gas. It was the first time in the U.S. 
that a fuel cell has officially been dem- 
onstrating powering a full-sized vehicle. 
And it stirs up hot and heavy the debate 
over when the fucl cell will appear on 
the American market as a means of 
powering everything from automobiles 
to home washing machines and refriger- 
ators. 

Research into the possibilities of the 
fuel cell has been going on for many 
vears (BW—Jun.27'59,p45). Dozens of 
cempanies both here and abroad have 
been experimenting with the drawing 
of electricity directly from a chemical 
reaction without going through the step 
of a heat engine. 

A working fuel cell was reported in 
a scientific paper by Sir William Grove 
back in 1938. But it was not until a 
couple of years ago that researchers had 
some success in designing fuel cells that 
were both compact enough and power- 
ful enough for commercial use. 

The spotlight really fell on fuel cells 
last December when Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. gave detailed plans for fuel 
cell development (BW—Dec.6’58,p37). 
General Electric and Universal Wind- 
ing then got into the act with versions 
and their own (BW —Sep.19’59,p68). 
¢ How It Works—The fuel cell resem 
bles other electrical cells—such as the 
ary cell—in the way it makes power di- 
rectly from chemicals; but the fuel cell 
is far more efficient than its cousins. 

Like all batteries, the fuel cell con 
sists essentially of electrodes and an 
electrolyte. Conventional storage bat 
tcries have their energy stored in the 
clectrode-electrolyte system within the 
cell. The fuel cell doesn’t simply stor« 
energy; instead it converts the energ) 
of chemical fuels that are fed into it 
directly into electricity. Theoretically, 
the fuel cell can supply power as long as 
its fuel supply holds out. It has few 
moving parts, requires little mainte 
nance, and is simple in design. + 

The fuel cell has a potential efficiency 
of 90% or better, compared with 40% 
for the best diesel engines. This eff- 
ciency, and its versatility, are the fuel 
cell’s most exciting characteristics. 
¢ 1,008 Cells—In the Allis-Chalmers 
tractor, a battery of 1,008 cells develops 
more than 3,000 Ib. of draw bar pulling 
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FULL-SIZED MODEL AT LAST. This experimental Allis‘Chalmers tractor gets its 
20 hp. from a fuel cell. Propane is fed from the tank at rear into the banks of cells 
1,008 of them. The cells power the motor, next to the rear wheels, can haul a multipl 


bottom plow through hard dry ground. 


plenty to haul a_ multiple-bottom 
plow. The total electrical output is 15 
kw., or 20 hp. The individual cells are 
harnessed together in 112 units of nine 
cells each. These units are arranged 
in four banks; electricity can be drawn 
from any combination of banks. 

The Allis-Chalmers cell is fueled by 
propane, a relatively cheap constituent 
of natural gas and crude petroleum. 
The propane is fed into the cells by a 
svstem of tubes. Once in the cell, it 
reacts with the electrolyte. The reac- 
tion is aided by a catalyst coated on 
the electrodes. The company won't re- 
veal what the catalyst is. 

When propane flows through the sys- 
tem and brings on the electrochemical 
reaction, direct current is picked up 
through the electrodes and then fed 
into a standard controller through bus 
bars. The controller—which measures 
8xllx21 in.—regulates the supply of 
electricity for a standard 20-hp. d.c. 
motor which drives the tractor’s wheels. 

The controller—like that on an old- 
fashioned trolley car—allows the driver 
to regulate speed and reverse direction. 


With it, he can place the four ban 
of cells either in series or parallel, th 
varving the supply of current. || 
verse, he simply changes the pol 
of the flow of current. 

¢ Experimental—Nobody—lcast of a 
Dr. H. K. Ihrig, vice-president an 
research director of Allis-Chalme1 
thinks that the present model will be 
come the commercially produced fuel 
cell tractor of the next year or so. $ 
Ihrig, “Although this experimental f 
cell tractor is of commercial size, it 
still a research vehicle.” 

Just the same, it may be very signif 
cant that the company is unveiling t 
tractor now. Dozens of other big con 
panies, including most of the leade: 
in the electrical, oil, and aircraft indu 
tries, have been eying each other 
piciously, wondering which would be th 
first to plunge into commercial produc 
tion of fuel cells. Allis-Chalmers hasn’t 
announced production vet, but it | 
obviously ready to move quickly if th 
order is snapped. 

The oil industry, of course, keeps 
close eve on the fuel cell situation be 
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cause it could mean a major switch in 
the fuel markct. ‘Thus the Allis-Chal 
mers cell uses propane, a hydrocarbon 
that is right up the oil company’s alley 
On the other hand, the Bacon cell—on 
which Universal Winding and United 
Aircraft hold the U.S. rights—operates 
on hydrogen and oxygen. 

e Aircraft—lor the aircraft industrv, 
there’s the possibility that a really com 
pact fuel cell could be incorporated into 


designs for missiles and aircraft 

lor the atomic power energy indus 
try, there’s the opportunity of applving 
the new fuel cell technology to utilize 

( powcr in periods of low power 
demand by clectrolvzing water, then 
using the hydrogen and oxvgen in a 
t ] 1] lot 


lhe answer may appear in the weeks 
ahead Ihe A\llis-Chalmers 
might spur other companies to demon- 
strate their working models, or even to 
announce production plans. If they 
hold back, U.S. industrv might find the 
first fuel cells for sale sometime late in 


move by 


1960 or in 196l—as imports from 
Britain 
Up to now, some problems of 


materials for fuel cells are still unsolved 
[here’s still some question as to what 
is the best electrolvte; new catalysts are 
being tried out that might speed up 
power output. But researchers are hot 
over the progress in the past few 
months. By the earlv 1960s, the U.S 
mav have a whole new family of power 


producers 


GOP’s ‘60 Platform Previewed 


Party’s Committee on Pro- 
gram & Progress completes 


report, stressing minimum fed- 


eral role. 

Vhis week, the Republican Party 
compl ted publication of its chart for 
the future, a policy catalogue for the 
period from now to 197¢ 

Brought out by the GOP’s Commit- 
t n Program & Progress, and initi- 
ited last winter at the suggestion of 
Pres. Eisenhower, the report envisions 
bys ] 77 4 

° \ gross national product of $900- 
billion, the result of an economic 
growth rate it assumes will average 


ibout 4 1 veal 
¢ A population of 240-million, up 
60-million with a 


todav’s level, 


ibout 


trom 
force of 
\gainst these major assumptions, the 
commiuttee—under the direction of 39- 
vear-old Charles H. Perev of Chicago, 
president of Bell & Howell Co.—has 
sct down a fairly comprehensive declara 
tion of Republican policy for dealing 
with the inevitable problems 
¢ Tight Money—Not all of the prob- 
lems are examined at long range. The 
last of four sections, published this 
week, contains a staunch defense of 
current tight money policies and sec- 
onds_ the Administration 
demands (thus far ignoréd by a Demo- 
cratic Congress) for removal of the 
statutory 44% interest rate ceiling on 
marketable government securities. 
Although not designed deliberatels 
to be a 1960 campaign document, the 
Republican report does, in fact, consti- 
tute an advance look at the probable 
form of the GOP platform. Dr. Cor- 
nelius Cotter, professor of political 
science at Stanford University and chief 
taff coordinator for Percy’s committee, 


labor 105-million 


L-isenhower 
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CHARLES H. PERCY of Bell & Howell 


headed study group. 


has extended his academic leave for 
inother vear to serve as a platform ad 
VISCT 

¢ Crucial Areas—lhis restatement of 
political faith, in keeping with Repub- 
lican tradition, leans generally to the 
side of shrinking, rather than expand- 
ing, federal activities. But it recognizes 
that this is not possible in some crucia! 
areas 

lor example, the section of “Human 
Rights and Needs’’—prepared by a task 
force headed by Bertha Adkins, Under 
Secretary of Health, Education & Wel- 
fare—finds: 

“So great . are the needs of edu- 
cation that they cannot be fully met, 
or met soon enough, by state, local, and 
private action alone. The federal gov- 
ernment must do its part.” 

(his “part’’ is defined as federal 
grants for construction of college class- 
rooms and dormitories, in some _ in- 
stances, and “matching federal grants 


for elementary and secondary classroom 
construction” —but only where local re- 
sources are “clearly inadequate.” 

Miss Adkins’ task 


statements about 
Civil rights—Complete elimination of 


makcs 


force also 


segregation in public places is a “goal 
of high priority 

Housing—““The role of the federal 
government will inevitably remain 


significant. An expanding flow of mort 
gage credit will be necessary, and ways 
will have to be found to finance an in 
creasing number of trade-ins of older 
houses.’ 

Perhaps the most important portion 
was the fi ‘Eco 
nomic Opportunity and Progress.” It 
is the work of a task force 
Dr. Gabriel Hauge, onetime 
idviser to Eisenhower, now a New York 


yurth and last section on 


headed by 


CCOnOTIC 


bank executive, and formerly on th 
taff of RUSINESS WEEK 

e Party Lines—Hauge’s group-—which 
included, among others, two AFL-CIO 


officials and House GOP leader Charles 
Halleck of hard 
lines between Republican and Demo- 
cratic 

Ihe report, for example, goc 
the line for Agriculture Secy 
solution to the farm surplus problem 
reduction of federal price guarantees 
to force production for the market, 
rather than for storage And it 
declares that the federal government 
has no business in the development of 
atomic powe! nerating facilities 

Of Democratic attacks on current 
money and credit policies, the report 
savs: “We reject the idea that the Fed- 
crai Reserve svstem should resort to a 
policy of loose money to make it easier 
for the Treasurn a loos« 
money policy would undermine the sta- 
bility of the consumer price level and 
eventually destroy the acceptability of 
all fixed-income including 
l'reasury 
¢ No Pledge on Taxes—On taxes, there 
hard and fast promise Ihe 
report does say that, whenever personal 
income tax reductions are possible, they 
should be made for all brackets and not 
just the lower ones. It recom- 
mends some moderate reductions in the 
corporate tax rate and a general revision 
of the hit-and-miss, high-and-low system 
of excise levies 

When a tax cut? Carefully, the report 
stays away from any suggestion of a 
specific time. And it puts tax reduction 
third in the list of economic priorities 
after, first, taking care of national 


Indiana—draws some 


positions 
down 
Benson's 


bins. 


to borrow 


securities, 


bonds.” 


Is no 


also 


needs and, second, paying down the 
national debt. 
Vice-Pres. Richard M. Nixon, the 


leading prospect for the Republican 
Presidential nomination, and Gov. 
Nelson A. Rockefeller of New York, a 
probable Nixon opponent, were con- 
sulted in preparation of the report. 
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All it took was one costly accident! 





Many a smaller business has been 
bankrupted by the high indirect costs 
of a single accident. To help prevent 
this, American Mutual has designed 
a special small plant safety program. 


Most businessmen know that the direct costs 
of an accident—the compensation to the in- 
jured employee and medical expenses—are 
usually covered by insurance. 

But many fail to realize that from their own 
pockets must be paid the indirect costs—which can run 
several times higher. Included are production losses from 
shut-downs, time losses by employees and management, 
losses from damaged machines and material. Often these 
have been great enough to bankrupt a smaller business owner. 

That’s why American Mutual developed the exclusive 
program “Production Without Accidents in the Smaller 
Business.” This ten-lesson correspondence course shows 
how to set up an easy-to-operate accident prevention pro- 


gram. Scores of Ax policyholders—to whom the program 
is available without charge—have found that it’s helped 
them not only save lives and limbs but also increase pro- 
duction and profits. If you like, the friendly AN man will 
send you a free brochure describing this program which is 
available only through American Mutual. Write: American 
Mutual, Dept. BW-14, Wakefield, Mass. 


merican —~ 


utual A 


LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The First American Liability Insurance Company” .. . a leading 
writer of Workmen's Compensation, all forms of Liability, Crime 
Automobile, Group Accident and Health Insurance. 








“Magic Fives’. . . 


. . . issued by Treasury 
are bringing a shift in savings. 
Result may be another tighten- 
ing of mortgage market. 


the U.S. Treasury found this week 
that there uch a thing as too much 
u Ihe public response to. its 
g five the new tour-vear and 
month 5°@ notes—was overwhelming 
BW —Oct. | 59 pls o much so that 
it hh cated a scl is problem for all 
kin f savings institutions, including 
the ‘| irv itself 
The lu f 5 on | rcasury issue, 
Nn] ad t the lower rat paid by 
thrift institutions, brought a shift in 
ngs that is likely to mean a new 
tightening f th mortgage market 
\lore than | QO individual mvestor 
th vy fun tTrom ings banks, sav 
i nd loan institutions, and savings 
deposits in nme! | bank ind they 
( ( Nn | | Ss I re ISUT' bonds. 
e Wall Street Stand— Ihe stock market 
nparati ] indisturbed bew 
investors sold low vielding stocks to buy 
the high elding not Some. institu 
tion put new n into the notes, 
‘kers also 1 rted that investors 
holding cash as a result of stock sales 
mn thee September decline invested it, 
temporarily at least, in governments. 


But there was no active switching 
¢ Heavy Runs—The 5 note proved 
that vield does have an attraction, pat 
ticularly when it is on a Treasury issue. 
(he notion, widespread a vear ago, that 
government bondholders had taken such 
i beating that thev could not be lured 
back by anv inducement was pretty well 
exploded. A Treasury issuc, offering a 
ehigh vield without risk of default still 
has an advantage with investors and 
savers over any other type of obligation. 
Just how much money shifted is hard 
to determine. New York savings banks 
lost over $100-million as a direct result 
of the Treasury offering, and other cities 
ilso reported heavy runs. In all, it’s 
estimated that the nation’s mutual sav- 
igs banks lost $150-million to $200- 
million 

S&Ls took some beating, but, be- 
cause they generally pay higher rates 
than the mutuals, the drain was not so 
large. Commercial banks, which offer 
the lowest rates on savings, also suffered. 

But while the thrift institutions have 
simply lost deposits, the effect on the 
commercial banks is much more com- 
plex. They have lost time deposits, but 
they stand to gain substantially in de- 
mand deposits in the near future. 
\loney switched by investors from sav- 
ings banks and savings and loan shares 
into the new Treasury issue will be 
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transferred to the government's deposits 
with the commercial banks. As_ these 
funds are spent, the funds shift into 
other demand deposits. he final result 
will be to increase the lending power 
of the banks, which means they will be 
able to increase business and consumer 
loans 

¢ Mortgage Commitments—As a result 
of this drain thrift institutions, which 
invest their money mainly in mortgages, 
will be forced to reduce mortgage com- 
mitments even further. ‘Thev were al 
ready cutting down because the growth 
of deposits had slowed. Unless other 
sources of funds make up the difference, 
this could mean a considerable drop 
in housing starts next year as well as 
1 decline in appliance sales, which are 
closely linked with housing 

There's no doubt that the supply of 
capital ticketed for mortgages is being 
reduced as a result of the ‘Treasury 5 
issue. But there may also be a drop in 
the demand for mortgages. Saul B 
Klaman, economist with the National 
\ssn. of Mutual Savings Banks, points 
uit that the “psvchological ippeal” of 
the magic fives mav be matched bv a 

psychological rejection” of mortgages 
if the rate moves above ( 

But Treasurv officials insist that hous- 
ing is normally victimized when money 
is tight and stimulated when monev is 
easy. The Administration thinks this 
is a good thing for the long-run health 
of the economy. 
¢ E-Bonds in Trouble—lhe ‘lreasur 
has a worry of its own. The savings 
bond program, now offering only 33%, 
is in jeopardy, because many investors 
ire Clearly rate conscious. 

The Treasury feels a danger in divert- 
ing too much savings from the banks 
and its bonds. So it is unlikely to aim 
future refundings at individual investors, 
through it will have to continue to price 
its issues attractively in order to sell 
them. 

Treasury officials don’t want to go 
up to +4% on savings bonds, as they 
legally could. But they are studving an- 
other move to prevent E-bond cash-ins. 
This would allow present E-bond 
holders to switch into H-bonds which, 
unlike E-bonds, provide current interest 
income; the E-bond holder doesn’t get 
annual interest, has to wait until his 
bonds reach maturitv before he can col- 
lect full accrued interest. 

If the Treasury goes ahead with its 
plan, it will also issue a ruling stating 
that E-bond holders will not have to pay 
taxes on their accrued E-bond interest 
until they cash in their new H-bonds. 
Congress this year granted the ‘Treasury 
permission to postpone tax settlements 
on various exchanges of government 
securities, and Treasury attorneys now 
are studying the law to see whether it 
could apply to the E- and H-bonds as 
well. 


Plenty of Iron Ore 


Steelmen say if they 
can’t move enough down 
lakes before winter, they can 
get it other ways. 


“No steel mill has ever shut down 
because of a shortage of iron ore. ‘That's 
quite a tribute to the ore companies 
but it’s true,” a steelman told a BUSINESS 
WEEK reporter this week. 

In this comfortable knowledge, steel 
mills are confident that iron ore will 
he available despite the industry's long 
est strike in history, tving up the ships 
that haul ore from Lake Superior to 
wills on Lake Michigan and Lake Eric 
About half the nation’s ore needs in 
recent vears have been supplied by 
Lake Superior mines 

If the strike ends this week, orc 
lien expect that downlake ore piles will 
be down to a bare 25-day supply by the 
time lak shipping starts next spring. 
lor even an end to the strike wouldn't 
give ships much time to pile up or 
at the mills. Weather closes the lakes 
in December. Crew members ordinaril\ 
find winter jobs during their seasonal 
lavoff, and many of them went into 
other work when the strike began. 

Ship operating costs pyramid, too, as 
the season wanes. Insurance rates jump 
in Dec. 1 and continue to rise as weeks 
pass, with increasing hazard as_ the 
weather gets rougher 
¢ Ore to Fall Back On—If the ships 
aren't able to meet the winter's ore 
needs, the mills may have to. take 
other measures, most of them costlier, 
to keep the furnaces going. These 
alternatives include 

Greater use of steel scrap. Years ago, 
the open hearths that turn out the most 
steel were generally charged with 50°‘ 
scrap and 50% pig iron from ore. In 
recent years, with scrap prices high, 
the ratio has been shifting to greater 
use of pig. If ore shortages develop, 
mills can swing back to more scrap. 

Use of imported ore. Imports, par- 
ticularly from Canadian mines, have 
been stepped up. All storage areas on 
Lake Ene and at Eastern ports have 
been piled high (BW —Oct.10°59,p34). 
More of this ore can be brought in. 

Moving ore by rail. Within the lim- 
its of railroad car capacity, foreign ore 
can be shipped inland from Philadel- 
pliia and Baltimore and down from 
the underground mines in Michigan 
that operate all winter. Foreign ore 
through Eastern ports can be shipped 
to the Pittsburgh area at not much 
above the cost of Lake Superior water- 
borne ore, and underground ore to 
the Chicago district at only about 15% 


higher. 
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“BUFFALO’ FANS HELP 
POWER BUSINESS PROGRESS 


Behind the scenes throughout business and industry, big “Buffalo” 
Fans perform their vital tasks — quietly, efficiently, dependably. 
You'll find powerful “Buffalo” Mechanical Draft Fans supplying 
immense volumes of air at extremely high temperatures and 
pressures for generating our electric power needs. Batteries of 
“Buffalo” Centrifugal and Axial Flow Fans provide the huge 
quantities of air to ventilate our large plants and office buildings. 
Specialized “Buffalo” Fans deliver process air conditioning essential 
to many types of precision manufacturing. 


Our economy’s need for more electric power, more and better 
industrial and commercial ventilation is increasing at an unpre- 
cedented rate. Fan performance must correspondingly improve and 
increase. “Buffalo”, a pioneer in the air moving equipment field, is 
meeting today’s demands by vigorous research and development. ; a ip oe 
In fact, we at “Buffalo” pride ourselves on engineering tomorrow’ ¢ Mechanical Draft Fans @ Centrifugal Ventilating Fan 
fans today. e Axial Flow Fans e@ Special Corrosion-Resistant Fan 
(for chemical, paper and other industries). @ Propelle: 
Fans @ Pressure Blowers and Exhausters @ Comfort 
Control Cabinets e Zone Control Cabinets @ Heaters 
e Air Washers e@ Air Cleaning Equipment 


“Buffalo” Builds a Complete Line of Fans and Equipment 
for Business and Industry: 


Whatever your air moving job. your nearby “Buffalo” engineering 
representative will be glad to lend his expert help. Contact him, or 
write us direct for full information. 


BUFFALO FORGE COMPANY 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
Buffalo Pumps Division e Buffalo, N. Y. 
Canadian Blower & Forge Co., Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 





VENTILATING © AIR CLEANING + AIR TEMPERING + INDUCED DRAFT + EXHAUSTING + FORCED DRAFT + COOLING + HEATING + PRESSURE BLOWING 





In Business 


Supreme Court Starts Session in High: 


Accepts 33 Cases, Refuses Nearly 300 


he Supreme Court is off and winging on its new term. 
On its first working day, the court decided 22 cases, 
igreed to hear 33 others, and refused to review nearly 300 

thus in effect upholding lower court rulings 

Among the cases it agreed to hear were: 


An attack by the American Trucking Assn. on the 
road rights as a motor carrier granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to a truck subsidiary of the 
Southern Pacific Co. The truckers say the ICC ruling 
opens the door to unrestricted truck operation by rail 


vads 


\n attempt to force Scripto, Inc 


on, to collect a Florida use tax on pens sold in Florida 


, a Georgia corpora- 


wv independent commission merchants. 

Split decisions in the lower courts as to whether auto 
ntal agencies and dealers who sell their cars after brief 
ise must figure depreciation on the time they use the 
irs and subtract resale value from original cost, or 
in deduct depreciation for the whole use- 
ful life of the car 


\ he ther the 


lHlow extensively can federal courts rewrite Federal 


Power Commission interpretations of complicated con- 
tracts on rates for natural gas sold by producers to pipe 
ines. A key point is the “favored nation” clauses by 
which a producer can raise his price if the customer ac- 
epts a higher rate from another producer. 


Among the decisions the court refused to review were: 


hat the Federal ‘l'rade Commission can require re- 
refiners of used oil to so label it, even though the oil is 
proved equal to virgin oil. 


Phat FTC can forbid as discriminatory the use of vol- 
ume rebates favoring large buyers and groups, even if 
smaller dealers say they are not being hur* 


Empire Millwork Gets Option to Acquire 
Majority Control of E. L. Bruce Co. 


A new development in the affairs of E. L. Bruce Co., 
of Memphis, the nation’s largest hardwood floor maker, 
was disclosed this week when Harry Gilbert, president 
of Empire Millwork Corp. of N. Y., announced that his 
company had acquired options giving it majority control 
of Bruce. 

The options came mainly from his son, Edward M. 
Gilbert, who engineered the fight for control of Bruce 
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last vear (BW —Jul.5'58,p22). Since the fight was settled 
amicably with Edward Gilbert named chairman of the 
executive committee and Edward Bruce remaining as 
president, Bruce has registered a sharp rise in sales and 
carnings. 

Wall Street sources say Empire, which already has over 
33,000 shares of Bruce common, is getting an option to 
acquire 124,014 more shares in exchange for Empire 
shares plus cash. The option would give Empire just 
over 50% of Bruce’s common, and may be a preliminary 
to a merger of Empire and Bruce. 


Norfolk & Western, Virginian Ry. 
Get ICC Permission to Merge 


lhe Interstate Commerce Commission this week gav 
ts blessing to the merger of the Norfolk & Western Ri 
and the Virginian Ry., leading carriers of soft coal. 

Effective Dec. 1, the Virginian will disappear and th 
N&W will become a 2,746-mi. road with assets toppin; 
$950-million. Last year, combined revenues of the tw 
roads were more than $250-million. 

Savings of about $12-million are expected from con 
bined operation of the roads, which run parallel f 
much of their length from Norfolk to the West Vi 
ginian coal fields. 

Holders of Virginian common stock will get 0.5 
share of N&W common for each share. In the merge 
company, the Pennsy system will hold 35% of votin 
stock, with another 11% 
Gas Associates. 


belonging to Eastern Fuel ¢ 


Air Transport Group Stalemated on Plan 


for Pacific, Round-World Economy Fares 


lew changes are in sight on intercontinental air fare 
I'‘hat was the prospect this week when the Internation 
\ir ‘Transport Assn. adjourned its annual rate and fa 
fixing session in Honolulu after three almost fruitle 
weeks, 

All the carriers had to show for the effort was agrec- 
ment on cargo rates around the world, and some “holi- 
day” passenger fares to Europe, the Mideast, and over th« 
South Atlantic. 

The chief issue—extending economy fares to th 
Pacific and on around the world flights—was sidetracked 
when the non-jet lines balked. This killed for now th« 
hopes of the jet-using lines for economy fares similar to 
those on the North Atlantic. 


Business was good this week for the makers of jet 
transports. Douglas Aircraft says it has contracts for 
10 more DC-8s from United Air Lines, four more from 
KLM, and a total of seven more from two unnamed 
international lines. Capital Airlines has bought seven 
Convair 880-ms (Page 115). 


Pan American World Airways: has started a once-a- 
week, around-the-world jet service in a Boeing 321, 


farthest ranging of the 707 jets. 
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an Anyone for Russian Roulette? 


Hit-or-miss modernization planning is as dangerous as 








= Russian Roulette. Here’s why. 
| fare The biggest technological revolution in history is already under 
itless way. And current predictions indicate that by 1960, 
two-thirds of all capital spending will be for modernization! 
- od It would cost over $10 billion just to replace today’s 
holi- obsolete metalworking equipment — and the total U. S. 
t the industrial modernization requirement adds up to $95 billion! 
. the Meanwhile, the Communist powers are making a strong 
wcked and disciplined bid to out-produce us — to plow us under in 
» te the hot war of industrial competition. 
lar to Let us help you construct an effective, down-to-earth 
‘ replacement program. 
the man who needs No other machine tool builder in the world can equal 
of jet Jones & Lamson’s 124 years of industry-wide experience 
‘s for a new machine tool in reducing costs and increasing profitability with the most advanced 
from is already paying for it metal turning, grinding and inspection equipment. 
amed 
seven 
) 
ge sl) JONES & LAMSON Machine Company, 503 Clinton St., Springfield, Vt. 
32 
’ Turret Lathes * Automatic Lathes « Tape Controlled Machines * Thread & Form Grinders * Optical Comparators * Thread Tools 
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Now “‘brighter’’ than ever! — even more dramatically 


THE THINKING MACHINE OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 













automatic 
Calculators 


New Friden Model SBT 
has touch-one-key simplicity 
you ll be amazed to see! 






















EXCLUSIVE 
FULLY AUTOMATIC 
MULTIPLICATION 


AUTOMATIC 
CHAIN 
MULTIPLICATION 
Flick of a key auto- 
matically transfers 
products from dials 
to keyboard for fur- 
ther calculation, 
eliminating many of 
the intermediate 
steps in multiple- 
factor multiplication. 








Touch one key after set- 
ting both factors, proved 
answer appears in dials. 
It’s clearly shown in so 
many ways—the Friden 
performs more steps in 
figure-work without 
operator decisions than 
any other calculating 
machine ever developed. 


wag? 



























OF INDIVIDUAL EXTENSIONS AUTOMATIC ROUNDING OFF 


| Touch of a key automatically | eS 
transfers individual exten- | |} Operator merely sets a dial 
sions to storage dials, adds ) —in any of six positions - 
or subtracts as required, and and machine automatically 
produces a grand total. rounds off fractional cents 
to the nearest full cent. 


€ 4 
’ ‘Brighter’ calculators <eF 
* Kor the syctiwe * aie... @Friden cre@ * 2 
_ yd 
Cost-saving office automation begins with the fully A New Wo ‘ 
automatic Friden Calculator! Call your nearby Friden & : 


. : 1 s 
Man or write Friden, Inc., San Leandro, California... qne> 
For Busi=, . 


——” 


FRIOEN Sv itivVER ANNIVERSARY ° va = ee © Friden, Ine. 





































sales, instruction, service throughout U.S. and world. 
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The steel strike’s legislative repercussions may turn out to be more 
significant than anyone would have imagined a few weeks back. 


Congress may feel impelled to take a hand. This prospect grows 
stronger with each passing day that fails to bring settlement. 


The point being hammered home is that existing labor law simply con- 
tains no adequate mechanism for protecting the public interest when labor 
and management arrive at stalemate in basic industry. 


Two potential approaches stand out most prominently. 


Emergency boards empowered to recommend settlement terms, a func- 
tion now denied to them, could be the result. This approach lacks the 
element of compulsion, could not guarantee solution. Its chief virtue is 
the presumption that public pressure would be on both sides to accept 
recommendations. 


Emergency boards empowered to suggest binding arbitration. Again, 
this would depend on acceptance by the two sides. Such a feature exists 
in the Railway Labor Act, but the Taft-Hartley Act as it now stands contains 
no such authority. 


Some harsher remedies will be proposed. But short of chaos in the 
area of labor-management relations, such propositions as federal regulation 
of wages and prices or a system of compulsory arbitration have no chance. 
There is some better prospect for application of antitrust laws to union 
operations. This would, presumably, prevent industry-wide bargaining 
and strikes. But 1960, for pure political reasons if not others, hardly seems 
like the year when Congress will take such a step. 


There is no crystallization of political sentiment up to now, however, 
because Congress is in adjournment and its members scattered. But note 
that a Taft-Hartley injunction applied to steel would expire just before— 
or just as—a new session convenes in January. Resumption of the sirike 
would generate tremendous pressure for legislative intervention. 


The Pentagon steps hard on the spending brake. 


An $800-million reduction in contract awards is in the works. This is 
for the final 10 months of fiscal 1960—the period from last month to next 


June 30. 


Last May, the figuring was for $14.9-billion of contract awards in the 
September-June span for planes, ships, missiles, etc. 


Now, the figure is down to $14.1-billion after revision of the document 
that Pentagon budget officers call “Financial Plan for FY 1960.” 


Some of this slippage can be accounted for readily. It is the budgetary 
impact of a series of announced actions—such things as cutbacks in Con- 
vair’s B-58 bomber production for the Air Force, termination of North 
American’s F-108 Air Force fighter project, and shelving of boron-base fuel 
projects by the Navy in Oklahoma and the Air Force in New York. 


Further extensive cuts are indicated. The largest chunk of the $800- 
million cannot be accounted for at present. It represents stretchouts— 
contracts that will be awarded next fiscal year or later, instead of now—or 
cancellations that have yet to be decided on. 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 


WASHINGTON There are a few clues, but nothing precise about what the military has 
BUREAU in mind. The “Financial Plan” does disclose apparent intent to spend far less, 
OCT. 17, 1959 however, on planes for both Air Force and Navy, ships for the Navy, and 
missiles for the Air Force. 












Tt ae 


Explanation of the Pentagon’s rein on new contracting is simple. Con- 
tracts put out now will have to be paid for, mostly, in future fiscal years. 
Scaling-down is necessary if military spending over the next couple of 
years is to be stabilized, as the Administration insists, at around $41-billion 
annually. 







































The prime concern is the budget for fiscal 1961. 


A real down-hold is on, throughout government. Departments and 
agencies have been told to keep their requests inside what they have for the 
current year. 





Eisenhower will submit a balanced budget to Congress in January. 
Current calculations put it in the range of $79-billion to $80-billion on the 
spending side, with receipts about the same, or a bit higher. 





Washington holds back on an important housing decision. 





It involves down payment requirements on houses insured by the Federal 
Housing Administration. Builders are pressing FHA to put into effect the 
lower schedule authorized by Congress this year. The agency balks. It holds 
the booming industry needs no further stimulant now. Builders claim their 
1960 plans depend heavily on more attractive terms for buyers, a partial 
offset against the tight money squeeze. 





Action is expected in December. The impression here is that, albeit 
reluctantly, FHA will O. K. the new lower down payment requirements as a 
hedge against a steep decline in housing in 1960. 


Note another business decision just made by government. 





The Air Force reclaims some management responsibilities from its 
defense contractors. The Air Research & Development Command will have 
more to say about subcontractor selections, and such things as preparation of 
requirements and specifications, in missile, aircraft, electronics and space 
projects. 


Congressional criticism prompts this move. The service is sensitive to 
accusations by some Capitol Hill critics that it has “abdicated” weapons 
system management to big business prime contractors. 


High tariff sentiment rises in the South, once the stronghold of the 
Democratic Party’s free-trading philosophy. 


New evidence of the depth of this movement comes this week from the 
Southern Governors Conference. The Dixie political leaders want higher 
import duties on coal, oil, glass, textiles, and lumber products—to reflect th: 
disparity between U.S. and foreign wages. The conference has been drifting of 
in this direction, but not until now has it taken so hard a position. 


Results may show up in Congress next year. The effect will be to stiffen 
the backbones of Southern Democrats in an alliance with New England anc 

42 Midwest Republicans who want new legislative curbs. 
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Renk Dairy Farm, Sun Prairie 


Greener pastures 


for Americas second largest telephone system 


Rural America has gone as modern as urban America. 


New farm equipment has increased productivity. New home farm 
conveniences have brought a new and higher standard of living to 
our nation’s farmer. 


Take Wisconsin—America’s Dairyland. It’s now producing more milk 
with fewer cows, thanks to such modernization. Its homes are bright, 
up-to-date. And as the farm industry has boomed, a need for more 

and better communications has grown, too. 
+ General Telephone has helped to answer these demands in many 
; of our country’s farm areas. In Wisconsin, alone, for instance, Gen 
ae ce Tel plans to spend more than $30 million during the next few 
mu ’ years, improving and increasing its telephone services and facilities. 


This is a typical example of how we strive—not only to meet today’s 
communications needs, but to answer tomorrow’s. 


pL iit we 
a ‘ 


General Telephone & Electronics Corp., 730 Third Avenue, New York 17 


TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 








LOOK TO AVISCO FOR NEW IDEAS 


FIBERS AND PACKAGING FILMS 
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AVISCO. 








AVISCO FIBERS AND FILMS WORK AT PLAY 


From Hazard, Kentucky to Irons, Michigan this freedom-loving land is peopled by 
citizens who play as hard as they work. Let’s look them over at leisure time: One wears 
a new sports shirt loomed of Avisco rayon. Another totes his clubs in a bag of Avisco 
rayon. Hat? Avisco rayon! Even the tire cord is high-strength viscose cord. Golf balls ? 
Packaged in Avisco cellophane! And so it goes. Wherever there is something new in the 
world or under the sun, you are likely to find a product of Avisco chemistry involved. You 
might find it greatly to your advantage to know our people and products better. Many do. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania « New York 1, New York 


Makers of rayon filament and staple fiber, viscose tire yarn, cellophane, acetate yarns, cellulose bands & casings, plastics 


Associated Companies: Chemstrand Corp. * AviSun Corp. * Ketchikan Pulp Co. 
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Can savings like these 
Coody be made in your plant? 


$99 295 


. , ows 


$14,880 helped these companies save $234,435 


in maintenance costs. Find out how 


A Mobil Program of Correct Lubrication 





it can help you improve your profits. 


The dollar-savings shown at left are just a small part of Mobil’s 
proof-of-performance story. We show them here to emphasize that 
Mobil does not merely promise results—a Mobil Program of Correct 
Lubrication delivers in terms of improved production, increased 
profits and lower maintenance costs. In fact, very often dollar savin 
far exceed the purchase cost of lubricants. That’s what makes th 
Mobil program so attractive to management. 

Mobil originated the lubrication program idea to solve a basi 


problem. The finest lubricants cannot deliver their full potential unles 
ele they are applied correctly and unless machines are maintained ¢ 
Mos .. 26, 868 rectly. For that reason Mobil makes available a complete lubricati 
program—trained lubrication engineers work with your aie per 


sonnel . . . conduct in-plant training courses . . . give you periodic 
reports on benefits achieved. 


These benefits, and many more, are yours with Mobil Correct 
§ 23, 530 Lubrication . . . the original lubrication program. 


Me Send for your free copy: 
A Mobil Program is adaptable to every kind 
y 58, 500 of operation . . . every kind of industry. 


This 24-page booklet reveals the effective- 
ness of Correct Lubrication in cutting 
costs in a variety of plants. Write to 
Mobil, Room 2000A, 150 E. 42nd St., 


New York 17, N. Y. for your copy. OF CORRECT LUBRICATION 
SAVES *234.435 FOR 8 LEADING COMPANIES 
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Cadilliac’s Growth Secret: 


Sell on Luxury — and Look Luxurious 
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Cadillac Spurns Compact Trend, 





It's keeping its money on the bigness and elegance that have 


Ford’s Lincoln and Chrysler’s Imperial struggling to catch up 


—but it may have a Ford “compact luxury car” to fight, too. 


In this autumn of emphasis on econ- 
omy and the compact motor car, therc 

i tall, rather prim-looking man who 
unhesitatingly and with conviction 1s 
telling audiences all over the country 
that his product is a large automobile 
with “luxury and elegance.” And next 
vear he most likely will sell as many 
19-foot-long vehicles as some of the 
factories making compact Cars. 

lhe man taking this novel approach 
for the 1960 models is James M. Roche 
(cover), vice-president of General Mo- 
tors Corp. and general manager of its 
Cadillac Motor Car Div. Roche glories 
in the size of his Cadillac, and is as 
positive as he can be that there is no 
small or compact Cadillac in his future. 
For Cadillac, he explains, has grown 
great and rich off its size. “A car must 
look comfortable. It must be of a size 
that looks comfortable, too.” he savs. 
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Roche, in his dark suit with match- 
ing vest, resembles the very conservative 
board chairman of a very conservative 
bank. And his image of the Cadillac 
is conservative, too; it changes vear-by- 
vear, but not too much. 

There has been a continuity in its 
appearance—as the procession above 
shows—and a continuity in its size and 
iuxury. This, believes Roche, is respon- 
sible for a continuity in its owners. 
Nearly 70% of all Cadillacs are sold to 
previous Caddy owners. This is the 
mark of Cadillac’s dominance, and the 
despair of its competitors, Lincoln and 
Imperial. 
¢ Eminence—Since 1955 Cadillac each 
vear has outsold all other high-priced 
cars (those selling from $4,400 up rate 
that designation). Since 1955 its share 
of this market has steadily increased— 
from 44% that year to a hefty 65% 


during the first seven months of 1959 

There is no setback in sight. When 
one of Roche’s competitors was asked if 
he thought he could ever catch Cadillac, 
he could only sigh and take solace in the 
thought: “After all, it took Cadillac 20 
vears to get where it is.” 

Where it is, obviously—despite all 
the jokes about its size and ostentation 

is in a class by itself. 


|. Who Buys Cadillacs 


Cadillac is strictly a postwar phenom- 
enon (chart). Before the war, and for a 
few vears before 1950, Packard was the 
big seller among the high-priced name 
plates, even though its edge actually 
came from medium-priced cars bearing 
the same name. In the late Thirties 
even Lincoln, thanks to its lower-priced 
Zephyr, was ahead of Cadillac. 

After the war Cadillac sensed quicker 
than its competitors the growth of the 
upper middle-income group and_ the 
urge for material manifestation of rising 
income. Its advertising over the vears 
has put the car on a pedestal as a status 
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symbol: The man who has “arrived” 
drives a Cadillac—aud never mind all 
those cracks about Teamsters and num- 
bers operators. Figures developed by 
Cadillac’s customer research seem to 
support the advertising. 

¢ High-Level Statistics—The average 
age of Caddy owners is 50. Average 
family income is $33,844 (median in- 
come is $25,357). Nearly 90% of 
Cadillacs are sold to families with an- 
nual incomes of $10,000 or more. More 
than 80% of the owners are executives 
or professional people. Nearly 60% are 
college-educated. More than 80% paid 
cash for their car. One-half of Cadillac 
owners have vacationed abroad or plan 
to do so. 

And, as you might expect, customer 
research surveys show that the great 
majority of Cadillac owners look upon 
their auto as “the prestige car’; the “car 
of distinction”; the “car for successful 
men”; “America’s finest automobile.” 

Before you dismiss all that as-just the 
direct result of Cadillac’s success in 
establishing itself as a prestige symbol, 
note several other figures. 
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First, there’s that high percentage 
(68.8%) of Caddy buvers who trade 
in a Cadillac. Then, there’s the 49% 
of first-time Caddy buyers who con- 
sidered a car of another make before 
choosing Roche’s auto. Finally, there’s 
the report of the researchers that two- 
thirds of the Cadillac families own at 
least one other car. None of these 
could be expected to buy a Caddy only 
as a success symbol. 
¢ Size Comes First—Roche, who got to 
know all of the dealers and many of the 
customers as Cadillac general sales man- 
ager for seven years before taking over 
the division Jan. 1, 1957, thinks he 
knows why buyers keep coming back 
to Cadillac show rooms: size. Caddy 
owners, he believes, drive on journey’s 
where most other people would fly or 
take the train. So they need plenty ‘of 
space for themselves and their luggage. 
They get it in a Cadillac. 

So, to Roche, Caddy’s size is not for 
show but for comfort. And, as a car 
must have the look of comfort, the 
styling (to make it look even bigger 
than it really is) befits the size. Say 


Still Bets on Size—and Comfort 


what you will about Cadillac styling, it 
is distinctive; you can’t mistake it for 
any other car. This is just as carefully 
planned as the “success image” in ad- 
vertising. 

From his desk drawer Roche pulls a 
photo-montage of Cadillacs going back 
to the ‘I'wenties. From the mid-Thirties 
on there are styling links with the pres 
ent car: first the grille and the long 
hood; later the rear fins and verti 
molding on the sides. Now the compe 
tition is trying the same trick. 


ll. Trying to Catch Up 


For 1960 both Ford’s Lincoln and 
Chrysler’s Imperial are unmistakable 
Both makes adopted new styling motifs 
in recent years (Lincoln in 1955, Im- 
perial in 1957), and while their ap 
pearance is somewhat changed for 1960, 
the basic design is unchanged. After 
years of jumping from one design theme 
to another—and Imperial did not get a 
separate identity until 1955—they are 
trying to establish the continuity of de- 
sign that Cadillac has exploited so suc- 
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You, too, may f ook to Viking 
Pumps for the answer, if you “have a 
problem in fuel boost service, bear- 
ing lubrication, transfer service, hy 
draulic actuation, et Standard or 
custom built pumps in sizes from 25 
to 1050 G.P.M e available 
For information, send for folder 
series 409 today 


VIKING PUMP CO. 





Cedar Falls, lowa, U.S.A. 
In Canada, it’s ‘‘ROTO-KING” Pumps 
Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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ROCHE of Cadillac: “A man is in a car so 


much he wants it to be comfortable.” 


cessfully since the end of World War II 

Already they have topped Cadillac 
in over-all length (except for the eight- 
passenger Caddy limousine). Lincoln 
has a length of 227 in. on a 131-in. 
wheelbase; Imperial has a length of 226 
in. on a 130-in. wheelbase. For all three, 
the dimensions are the same as for the 
1959 models. 

In other ways, too, Lincoln and Im- 
perial are following the Cadillac exam- 
ple in trying to catch up. For two years 
now both have had their own plants 
Lincoln once was assembled in Mer- 
cury plants, Imperial in the Chrysler 
plant. Presumably this permits better 
control of quality. Lincoln advertises 
itself as a swank car; Imperial as the 
“best-built car.” 
¢ Unsullied—But Cadillac has an enor- 
mous head start. It laid the groundwork 
in the Depression Thirties by keeping 
its name pure and not stooping to 
wrestle for lower-priced business. Pack- 
ard, in the opimion of many experts, 
forever destroyed its standing as a pres- 
tige car by turning out a_ smaller, 
cheaper model under the Packard name. 
Cadillac produced a cheaper car, but 
under the name La Salle. 

After the war Cadillac started right 
in producing big cars. Lincoln was 
then scarcely bigger than the Mercury; 
Packard still had a medium-priced 
model bearing its name (later changed 
to Clipper, but with little brand rec- 
ognition). 
¢ Three-Way Battle—Now Packard has 
gone. So, too, has Buick’s Roadmaster 
(now the Electra 225). Chrysler's New 





Yorker is a cut below in price. Imperial 
has been upgraded from a Chrysler 
series to a brand all its own. 

So Lincoln and Imperial are Cadil- 
lac’s two major domestic competitors. 
Anyone who drives them will find no 
marked differences in performance 01 
handling (although Cadillac’s engine 1s 
justly famed for its fuel economy). A 
fleeting impression is that Lincoln has 
the most room, Cadillac the softest ride, 
Imperial the easiest steering and_ best 
acceleration—all by a shade 

These three are fighting for a poten- 
tial market that Roche estimates to be 
no larger than 500,000 cars a year. 
Chrysler Vice-Pres. Clare Briggs, Gen 
eral Manager of the Chrvsler-Imperial 
Div., says it may be only 300,000 cars. 

The three are still a considerable dis- 
tance from saturating the market. lor 
the 1959 model year, production totaled 
187,000—of which three fourths came 
out of Cadillac plants. 
¢ Imports—Whatever the market, all 
signs point to increasing competition 
for the high-price dollar. In the past 
couple of years, world-famous Rolls- 
Royce, in some eye-catching advertising 
to impress the very wealthy, has made 
a harder pitch than ever for a place in 
the U.S. automotive sun. It has ex- 
panded outlets, but is still a minor for 
the kind of volume Cadillac goes after. 

In addition, Studebaker-Packard is ex- 
panding the merchandising of its Mer- 
cedes distribution in this country, with 
price tags on some of the top models 
way up in the five figures. 

Che question for Cadillac, of course, 
is whether even this relatively modest 
market is immune to the great changes 
taking place in the auto industry. 


Ill. Compact With Luxury 


In the medium-priced field, especially 
—with Oldsmobile, Buick, and Pontiac, 
Mercury, Chrysler, De Soto, Dodge, 
and Edsel—you can buy smartness, per- 
formance, and luxury nearly equivalent 
to that in the highest-priced cars. And 
it has been recognized for years that any 
optional equipment in a Cadillac you 
can also buy in a Chevrolet. 

Now, too, there are the compact cars, 

stressing economy and utility. With liv- 
ing habits demanding more than one 
car to a family, and with so much com- 
fort and so many conveniences availa- 
ble in the medium-priced and low-priced 
cars, there seems to be little excuse— 
short of the status svmbol—for cars of 
the Cadillac-Lincoln-Imperial class. 
e “Cars Are Different’”—But Roche is 
certain there is. “It’s true that the con- 
sumer wants compactness in things he 
buys,” he says, ““but cars are different. 
He spends so much time in them he 
wants them to be comfortable.” So 
Roche will never build a compact car. 

Clare Briggs, too, doesn’t see a re- 
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So easy ...with push-button cans! 


Just press the button. Out it comes—anything 
from hair spray and household paint to anti- 
septic spray and barbecue flavoring. Nowadays 
over 200 foods, pharmaceuticals, household prod- 
ucts, and toiletries come in push-button cans. 
They’re so easy to use. And because they’re in 


cans, all are easy to store, easy to dispose of 
safe from breakage. 

Push-button cans are actually 99 per cent steel 
thin sheets of steel coated with sparkling tin 
Bethlehem is a major supplier of quality tinplate 
to the nation’s can manufacturers. 





BETHLEHEM STEEL 
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*GL-358'" 


is a Space-Age phe- 
nolic resin penetrat- 
ing liquid that gives 
the vehicle and pig- 
ment spectacular 
piercing power 
through sound rust 

. seals the metal 
pores against further 
rust development... 
locks out air and 
moisture. The satur- 
ating action is com- 
plete . . . neutralizes 
porous rust, makes it 
an actual ingredient 
of the paint film. 
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DRY TO THE TOUCH IN 20 MINUTES! 
APPLY FINISH COAT IN 2 HOURS! 


Rust Magic with GL-358* penetrates rust layers in min- 
utes, to form a tough bonded union that stops rust and 
prevents further corrosive action. Dries to the touch in 
20 minutes, is recoatable in 2 hours with most any finish 

- lacquers, enamels, varnishes, acrylics, epoxies, vinyls, 
latex, oil-base and water-base paints! 


KRYLON RUST MAGIC SUPERIORITY 


With a 9.1 ratingin ASTM 92-12-34 5 6 7 8 9 10 
method Rust Preventive In- 










> - 10 is highest 
dex tests, Rust Magic is Pe coat 
amazingly more effective : 
- ... the ideal! 


than other regular or premi- 
um priced metal primers... 
530% better than several 
widely promoted brands. 
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- BRAND A ~ 


KRYLON RUST MAGIC 


- 


Metal panels coated with primers and finish coats, then 
scribed to the bare metal, are subjected to an extreme salt 
spray test for 500 hours. Brand A shows severe blistering, 
underfilm corrosion, widespread lifting and creeping. Rust 
Magic panel film shows no defect or corrosion except where 
scribed through to bare metal. 


After 1600-hour weather test, 
rusted panel coated with 
Rust Magic is scraped with 
knife blade. Bare clean metal 
proves the primer’s deep 
penetration and protection. 
Rust Magic pierces sound 
rust in minutes and alloys its 
protective grip right into the 
pores of the metal. 














Rust Magic and other Krylon Protective Coatings offer time- 
tested maintenance results. At leading jobbers and paint stores 


everywhere, or write on your company letterhead for complete 
information. 


KRYLON INC., Norristown, Pa. 


Since 1948, KRYLON has sold more aerosol paints than all other aerosol brands combined 
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. . . the parallel develop- 
ment, in each price class, of 
standard-size and compact 
owe... 

(STORY on page 48) 


duction in size as any solution to 
Imperial’s low market standing. 

¢ New Idea—But Ben D. Mills, lord 
vice-president and general manager of 
the division producing Lincoln, is not 
so certain about the future. 

He, as well as evervone at Ford, has 
been impressed by the performance of 
Ford Div.’s four-place Thunderbird. It 
sells at the top of the medium-priced 
bracket, and is just as much of a 
“glamor car” as the Cadillac. Since its 
introduction in the 1958 model year, 
Ford has never been able to keep up 
with the demand (it is assembled in 
Mills’ Lincoln plant, which may be one 
reason it catches his attention). 

Within the limits of its size—113-in. 
wheel base, 205 in. over-all length—the 
Thunderbird is a luxury car. This leads 
Mills to believe there may be a market 
for what he terms a “compact luxury 
car” seating six—that would make it 
bigger than the Thunderbird—with 
“fine” features. 

The Comet, Mills’ medium-priced 
compact car to be introduced next Feb- 
ruary, may be such a car. But it is more 
likely that Mills’ M-E-L Div. has plans 
for a 1960 “compact luxury car” as a 
running mate for Lincoln. 
¢ Parallel Lines—Ford by no means 
equates size with comfort in the Roche 
sense. And you'll hear the view in 
Dearborn that the auto market has 
been so segmented by specific tastes, 
and that the total market is growing so 
rapidly, that each segment soon will be 
large enough to support special cars. 
Consequently, there may be the parallel 
development, in each price class, of 
both standard-size and compact cars. 
¢ Undaunted—But Roche and _ his 
Cadillac, from a pinnacle of market 
success never achieved by one name 
plate since the days of the Model ‘T 
is having none of such a theory. He is 
going to continue to make big Cadil- 
lacs, with easily identifiable styling fea- 
tures. 

Next year Roche expects to push 
Cadillac sales two to four thousand 
higher, limited only by production 
capacity. The car is as big as in 1959 
and, to the non-Cadillac owner, as glit- 
teringly ostentatious as always. But to 
Roche it has a “quiet, simple elegance.” 
Those are love-words he uses in speak- 
ing of his Cadillac, and with his lock on 
65% of the fine-car business he dis- 
misses all other words with a ghost of 
a smile and the admission: “We are 
not without our critics.” END 
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‘ockwell Report 


| by W. FE. ROCKWELL, JR. 
President 
Rockwell Manufacturing Company 
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Oe OF OUR PEOPLE has figured out that fed- 
eral, state, and local governments would have 
to own eighty per cent of our outstanding shares 
to get as much revenue from us in dividends as 
they now do in taxes. 


At the same time, the maze of multiple taxes within which business must 
operate today is so complicated and so far-reaching in its effects that probably 
only a tax expert can find his way around in it with any degree of certainty. 

Yet, we feel that it is important for every one with managerial responsi- 
bility to have more than a surface understanding of the tax structure within 
which he operates—and to remember always that the only real pay-out 
comes “after taxes.’”’ Decisions based on what appears to be extremely 
logical thinking may very well prove to be illogical, and costly, when the 
net “after taxes’’ effect is computed. When several alternate courses of 
action are being considered, the second or third choice may actually be 
better for the company than what at first glance seems to be an obvious 
first choice. 


No manager can make intelligent decisions under these conditions without 
at least a working knowledge of federal, state, and local income and franchise 
taxes, real estate and personal property taxes, and other possible tax costs 
in his area. 

This does not mean that we expect our division and department heads to 
become tax experts. But we do expect them, in considering any proposed 
course of action, always to raise—and get an answer to—the question: 
What does it look like “‘after taxes?’ 





* * * 


A gas-driven chart drive designed to operate indefinitely and without periodic 
winding has been introduced by our Instrument Division. It provides power for 
the accurate and automatic operation of recording charts in many instruments 
such as pressure recorders, orifice meters, and temperature gauges, and is 
particularly desirable for remote locations such as off-shore oil wells and gas 
gathering systems. During hurricane ‘‘Flossy” this new chart drive was the only 
one in the area that operated continuously throughout the severe storm. 


* * * 


As a means of cutting down time spent answering questions like, ‘What do you 
have going to Chicago on the twenty-first?”’, our General Traffic Department has 
published a pocket-size Itinerary Planning Guide for our people. It covers 
transportation between all of the cities most frequently visited by our men, and 
includes such information as: name of airline or railroad, trip number, depar- 
ture and arrival times, number of stops enroute, type of equipment used, and 
whether or not meals are served enroute. 


* * * 


A new case book—a documentation of industry’s approach to low-cost tool- 
ing with standard industrial power tools—has been published by our Delta 
Power Tool Division. It contains 65 illustrated case histories on the use 
of Delta Tools in combination with other tools, with automatic controls, in 
special setups to combine operations, to automate operations, and to perform 
operations usually performed on more expensive special purpose machines. 


One of a series of informal reports on the operations and growth of the 
ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PA. 
for its cust S$, suppliers, employees, stockholders and other friends 
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PHILADELPHIA head auctioneer at military surplus sale hears bids 


from six cities, relays them over T'V hookup. 


CHICAGO assistant auctioneer takes bids from audience 


1s participants watch proceedings on TV screen. 


‘Now Closed-Circuit TV Mak 


Defense Dept. uses private 
hookup to conduct six-city auc- 
tion of surplus goods (pictures), 
while IBM shows new products 
‘to customers in 92 cities. 
producers, 
the entire 


simultaneous shows, 
now have high hopes ot developing a 


Closed-circuit television 
link just 


ountry fo1 private, 


vho can about 


held bigger than any they have tapped 
so far It’s the use of closed-I'V as a 
direct marketing tool. In effect, the 
networks of intercity telephone line ‘IV 
hookups hope to become another ad 
vertising medium 


Last week, two big ‘shows that 
marked the way for this development 
went out over the coaxial cables to 


audiences from coast to coast: 

¢ The Defense Dept., in a direct 
selling effort, auctioned off some $2 
million worth of surplus Army, Navy, 
and Air Force equipment from three 
depots (pictures, above). Bidders in 
six other cities took part as they saw 
the equipment and watched and heard 
the auctioneer on giant TV screens. 

e International Business Machines 
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Corp. demonstrated eight new products 
to 50,000 customers and _ prospects 
gathered in 92 cities (pictures, page 
57). Although IBM is one of the ma 
jor users of closed-circuit ‘TV (this was 
its sixth event), the new product show 
was the first it had aimed at peopk 
outside the company. The show prob- 


ably holds the record in audience size¢ 
for anv closed-circuit business pro 
gram. 

e Auto Preview—Last month, Ford 


Motor Co., a veteran user of television 
for internal promotions and_ special 
events (one of which included greetings 
from Pres. Eisenhower), went 
afield for its audience. It staged what 
billed as the “first closed-circuit 
television press conference” where writ- 
ers all over the country were given a 
preview of the new compact Falcon 
along with short statements from Henry 
Ford and his top executives. ‘Two-way 
audio hookups gave reporters a chance 
to ask questions. While most reporters 
who saw the show hoped that this 
wasn’t really an example of the “press 
conference of the future’—the title 
touted by the show’s press agents—they 
admitted it was an effective way to 
introduce a new car. Undoubtedly, the 
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Falcon got more newspaper space be- 
introduction 
Next spring, closed-circuit ‘T'V is go 


cause of the unusual 
ing to be put to work selling real estate. 
Backers of a new industrial site in up- 
state New York will several 
major cities with the T'V camera, hop- 
ing they'll get a bigger and more recep- 
tive audience of industrial officials than 
thev would by trving to talk busy men 
into taking a long trip 

Closed-circuit television producers 
themselves see big gains for their still 
budding industry in these new types of 
shows. Added to their regular business 
meeting programs—still the backbone of 
billings—the direct selling approach 
will probably push 1959 sales of the 
business to $6-million, double that of 
1958. 
¢ The Leaders—Three companies domi- 
nate the sprouting closed-circuit meet 
ing business, and each generally disputes 
the other’s sales claims. 

Theater Network 
which handled last 
meeting, says it 


connect 


Television, Inc., 
week’s IBM sales 

produces the most 
shows strictly for business purposes. 
TNT is the oldest company in the busi- 
ness and concentrates on intercity busi- 
ness shows, although it has handled 
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sports and other events. According to 
Nathan Halprin, president, ‘TNT's sales 
exceeded $1.3-million in 1958; they al- 
ready have reached $2.5-million through 
October of this veat. Some of his clients 
General Motors Corp., Chrysler Corp., 
Upjohn Co. 

Neck and neck with TNT is Group 
Communications, a division of Tele 
Prompter Corp., which handled the 
Defense Dept.’s auction. The company 
says its closed-circuit TV billings came 
to about $1.4-million in 1958 and 
should hit about $2-million this vear 
Unlike TNT, though, a big part of Tele- 
Prompter’s T'V billings consist of pet 
manent closed-circuit installations used 
for high-level military training sessions 
(between, say, Redstone Arsenal and 
lort Knox) and guided missile and 
other military projects. In addition, it 
handles most of the major closed-circuit 
boxing matches, including the contro- 
versial Patterson-Johansson heavyweight 
championship last spring. Irving Kahn, 
‘TelePrompter’s president, is a board 
member of Rosensohn Enterprises, 
which promoted the fight. 

Both TNT and TelePrompter offer 
their clients a full-scale package that in 
cludes equipment, setting up the net- 
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CHICAGO local audience sees surplus gear on T'V screen. Numbered 
paddles are held up to enter bids. 


J PHILADELPHIA TV camera crew shoots model and 


samples of surplus items sold from three cities. 


work, and packaging and producing the 
show. 
¢ Wholesaler—The third major com- 
pany in the closed-circuit TV field op 
rates somewhat differently. Giant- 
View Closed-Circuit Television division 
of Meilink Steel Safe Co. is in the busi- 
ness of manufacturing ‘I'V projection 
equipment, which it rents or sells to 
other companies. It also licenses deal- 
ers, rents or sells them the equipment. 
But the TV shows might be produced 
by an advertising agency. In effect, 
Giant-View becomes a_ closed-circuit 
wholesaler. According to Stanley Akers, 
president, Giant-View and its distribu- 
ters will put on business meetings 
this year costing about $1-million. It 
is producing the New York industrial 
site program. 

rhe rest of the business goes to sev- 
cral small companies usually limited to 
one-location or single city operation. 
Over the last five years, about 10 new 
companies tried to break into the na- 
tional network end of the business but 
none survived for very long. Latest 
newcomer is Eidophor, Inc., wholly 
owned subsidiary of CIBA, interna- 
tional drug and chemical company. 
CIBA got into the business by picking 


itch to Customers 


eer 


CHICAGO successful bidder paid 624¢ 
each for 2,250 ponchos. 
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| Another Allis-Chalmers advance in electric power equipment | . 





King size condenser chills 
million pounds of steam an hour 





You’re looking “through” the world’s largest 
single-shell steam condenser, built by Allis- 
Chalmers for Commonwealth Edison of Chicago. 
After the energy of the steam is used up driv- 
ing a giant power-generating turbine, it billows 
down over 166 miles of water-cooled copper 
tubes where just enough heat is removed to 
condense it back to water. In a modern power 
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plant, up to 98 percent of the steam is used 
over and over again this way to make power. 
This record-size condenser typifies the invest- 
ment in larger, more efficient equipment that 
electric utilities everywhere are making... 
insuring the full Housepower and Plantpower 
a growing America needs to live better elec- 
trically. Allis-Chalmers, Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS <© 


POWER FOR A GROWING WORLD 

















. .. $200,000 sounds like a lot for a one-hour program... 
but a series of regional meetings would cost more... 


up special Swiss-made projectors that 
can handle both black-and-white and 
color. Drug houses use closed-circuit 
sponsorship of surgical operations as a 
goodwill promotion for the medical 
trade, so this was a logical extension of 
CIBA’s interests. By spring, Eidophor 
will have about 40 Swiss-made_pro- 
jectors for its programing. 

Just how much business there is for 
closed-circuit TV is hard to say. A 
novelty just a few years ago (BW—Oct 
19°54,p46), the networks have become 
a well-accepted method of holding dra- 
matic business meetings. Both ‘TN’ 
and TelePrompter are out beating the 
bushes for new business. ‘They figure 
that about $500-million is spent annu 
ally on business meetings—and they pre- 
dict that in five years they can get $50- 
million. 
¢ Natural Off Shoot—The direct mar- 
keting approach is a natural outgrowth 
of established uses. All of the advan- 
tages in an internal sales meeting situa- 
tion apply equally well when the viewer 
is a potential customer instead of an 
employee. At least, that was the conclu- 
sion reached by IBM when it decided 
to give its customers a look at the new 
line.. The IBM equipment division 
originated the idea about three months 
ago, and started taping the show and 
rehearsing for the live portion three 
weeks before the telecast. 

IBM figured that big screen projec- 
tion is still novel enough to capture the 
viewers’ attention, adding impact to the 
sales message. Probably more important, 
a closed-circuit network gave IBM a 
chance to use top people as salesmen. 
On TV, Thomas Watson, Jr., IBM 
president, greeted all the customers 
himself. The demonstrators giving the 
sales pitch were all specialists—as well 
as some of the company’s best sales- 
men. 

IBM considers T'V’s impact so im- 
portant, it is using its nationwide net- 
work show in follow-up advertising pro- 
motion. 
¢ Time Saver—Beyond impact, there is 
timing. IBM was able to reach 50,000 
customers at once. Since its new 
equipment isn’t yet coming off the line, 
it would take months to cart a few 
sample units around the country, with 
only photographs for the salesmen to 
show. 

Besides this, the cost was attractive. 
Exact figures aren’t available, but a good 
estimate of the price IBM had to pay for 
the TV show is about $200,000. You 
can figure on $1,500 to $2,000 a loca- 
tion as the average for big closed-circuit 
shows. Line charges are standard, but 
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(STORY on page 54) 


the total bill varies depending on the 
extravagance of the show and whether 
vou hold your meetings in Waldorf- 
Astorias or less sumptuous surroundings. 
Even though $200,000 for a one-hour 
program sounds like a lot of money, a 
series of regional mectings to achieve 
the same purpose would probably cost 
i lot more—and would have less impact 
than TV. In addition, IBM is planning 
to use about 70 Kinescopes of the pro- 
gram for follow-up selling. 

¢ Ubiquitous Action—The Defense 
Dept.’s surplus equipment auction came 
about at the suggestion of Tele- 
Prompter. It was sold on the basis that 
regular auctions originating in out-of- 
the-way depots such as Shelby, Ohio, 
and Granite City, Ill.,—-even in Phila- 
delphia—often didn’t attract many 
bidders. In the TV auction, bidders 
gathered in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, Columbus, and St. 
Louis. The network costs almost 
$100,000. 

The result was more bidders than 
usual—570 registered at the six loca- 
tions. And the eight-hour sale brought 
in $534,566 which is well above aver- 
age for surplus sales of this kind of 
equipment. Some of the surplus deal- 
ers complained that not enough bidders 
knew about the auction. And one bid- 
der in Chicago said many of the items 
weren't worth bidding on or were with- 
drawn because bids weren't high 
enough. 
¢ Self Promotion—The auction points 
up an important point which, as closed- 
circuit TV matures and becomes a 
familiar promotion weapon, will be- 
come even more important. Just as in 
any other medium, the medium itself 
has to be promoted—to get customers 
into the right place at the right time— 
and the merchandise offered has to be 
something the viewers really want to 
SoG. 

Actually, programing and network 
closed-circuit are benefiting by the use 
of TV _ tape—as distinguished from 
filmed programs, which are more expen- 
sive and less satisfactory. Giant-View, 
for instance, is already in the field with 
a mobile tape unit (which CBS rented 
to follow Khrushchev around the Garst 
farm in Iowa last month). It is using 
the new unit to shoot industrial plant 
sites in New York to get a record of 
how they look in all seasons to show at 
the spring TV program. 

Other producers say the saving in cost 
provided by tape will enable them to cut 
their costs and give them a boost in their 
development of direct marketing pro- 
grams. €ND 


IBM’s O. M. Scott (left) checks script of 
special TV show with TNT’s Mare Daniels. 





MAKE-UP is applied before Scott faces ‘T'\ 
camera to plug IBM’s new products. 





CHANGES in the script are entered on 
prompter, used to help executive performers. 


SHOW IS ON AIR, bringing IBM’s sales 
message to customers in 92 cities. 
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<> | NEW MATERIALS HAVE LONG LIFE EXPECTANCY 


The new chemically engineered building 
materials discussed below solve several age- 


old problems. And these lightweight, easily 
fabricated materials offer a special advantage 
long-range savings. 
They last longer because they’re designed to 


to building owners in 





resist the ravages of time, moisture, and tem- 
perature changes. For this reason, they require 
less maintenance and repair. . . 
costs are low and infrequent. Dow building 
materials were developed to cost less to install 
and to cost still less each year they serve you. 


replacement 


Unique construction method using 
Styrofoam shrinks material and labor costs 





New insulation-plasterbase 
method combines masonry walls, 
insulation and plaster in a cost- 
saving way that eliminates 
studding and lath. 








All across the nation, architects, 


builders and building owners are re- 
ducing insulation costs with a construc- 
method that utilizes Styrofoam*, 


the rigid plastic foam insulation with 


tion 


unvielding resistance to moisture. 
Planks of Styrofoam are adhered with 
to the interior surface of the 
wall; then plaster 1S applied directly to 
the Styrofoam. Thus, the cost of fur- 
ring and lathing materials—and the cost 
eliminated. 


mortar 


of erecting them—are 
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First cost and future cost are both 
down. Not only is Styrofoam econom- 
ical to install . . . its long-range insu- 
lating efficiency stabilizes heating and 
air-conditioning expense at a low level. 

Management of one of the nation’s 
largest motel chains cut insulating and 
plastering expense by using Styrofoam 
in its new units throughout the North- 
ern United States. For three 
motel units built, the use of Styrofoam 
saves enough to insulate and plaster a 
fourth. Styrofoam helps lower 
heating and air-conditioning costs. And 
with walls that are bumped repeatedly 
by luggage carried in and out by 
guests, motel people really appreciate 
the durability of an interior finish built 
over Styrofoam. 

On the shores of Lake Michigan, a col- 
lege placed 100,000 sq. ft. of Styrofoam 


every 


also 


YSTYRENE, 


of exterior walls and cov- 
ered it with plaster 


on the inside 
These plaster d 
walls are warm to the touch, even in 
with Styrofoam 
lation heating 
reasonable level. At the other end ot 
the thermometer, architect in the 
Southwest specified this insulation- 
plasterbase method for a major office 
building the 
capacity of the central air-conditioning 
system. He saved more of his client's 
money by the elimination of conven- 
tional furring and lathing. 

Whatever the geographic region, 
whatever the installation, the plaster- 
base methed using Styrofoam provides 
fully insulated walls with 
plastered interior surfaces—all at a com- 


zero weather, insu- 


holding costs to a 


an 


and lowered required 


durable 


paratively low construction cost, and at 
a continuing low cost of operation. 
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ROOFMATE* banishes 
blisters from built-up roofs 


Keep cool (or warm) with long- 
lasting Roofmate, Dow’s rigid insula- 
tion board for built-up roofs. This new 
member of the Styrofoam family pro- 
vides insulation and vapor barrier in 
one easy-handling product developed 
especially for built-up roof construc- 
tion. Roofmate keeps water and mois- 
ture out, reducing blisters and resultant 
leaks to a minimum. It’s lightweight, 
easy to handle and install—keeps the 
roof load to a minimum, too. 


* TRADEMARK 


SARALOY® 400: 
long-lived, flexible flashing 


A flexible and elastic sheet flashing 
highly resistant to weather and water, 
Saraloy costs less per year of service 
because it lasts longer and requires 
practically no maintenance. It can be 
readily shaped to irregular contours 
right on the job, and a coat of exterior 
paint coordinates it with any color 
scheme. Many builders save time and 
money by specifying Saraloy 400 for 
those tough flashing applications. 


SCORBORD* 
Permanent foundation or slab insulation 
is provided by water and vapor resist- 
ant pre-scored insulation board. Scor- 
bord? is easy and economical to install. 

TPATENT APPLIED FOR 


POLYFILM* 


Uses for this high quality polyethylene 
film are numerous; cover for curing con- 
crete, temporary closure for unfinished 
buildings, general purpose tarpaulin. 


_Chemically engineered 
building products * industrial molding materials 
coatings and paint materials * packaging materials 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Midland, Michigan 





CONTINUED STORY 


... this is just the beginning. 
Naturally, this report only 
hits the high points of new 
building products. But full 
facts are available for the 
asking. Write now to THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Midland, Michigan, Plastics 
Sales Dept. 1503AF10-17. 
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Paul DeKoning, President, Jantzen Inc. 


“Moore forms make our paperwork work better” 


JANTZEN'S NEW SYSTEM SHOWS SAVINGS IN TIME AND MONEY 


This manufacturer of swim suits and sportswear has to act 
fast to get information to retail customers. The sooner the 
stores get invoices, the sooner they can price the goods and 
get them on the counter. Jantzen’s automated system pre- 
pares invoices much faster, by speeding communications 
between departments. There is tighter control of all paper- 
work, with dollars-and-cents savings. 


The system’s efficiency lies in automatic printing of in- 
formation on forms. Electric accounting machines and tele- 
typewriters do the job. They translate punched cards and 
tape into such paperwork as invoices, shipping labels, express 
receipts and bills of lading. Every operation is faster and 


Build control with 


human error has been all but eliminated. The forms, espe- 
cially designed by Moore, are Jantzen’s control in print. 


“The expert guidance we got from the Moore man saved 
us a lot of trouble when we set up this system,” said Mr. Paul 
DeKoning. President of Jantzen Inc. Whatever controls your 
business needs, the Moore man’s knowledge of ADP (Auto- 
mated Data Processing) can help you. Look him up in the 
Yellow Pages, or write the nearest Moore office. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Denton. Texas: 
Emeryville, Calif. Over 300 offices and factories 
throughout the U.S., Canada, Mexico, Cuba. Caribbean 
and Central America. 


Works 


® 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 
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In Marketing 


February-July Retail Sales Are Up; 
Larger Stores Show Biggest Volume Gain 


Store profits climbed briskly in the February-July 
period of 1959, says the Controllers’ Congress of the 
National Retail Merchants Assn. Total before-tax earn- 
ings of 2.2% are nearly double last year’s rate, its Quar- 
terly Information Letter, released this week, reports. 
Results from merchandising operations, though, still 
show a loss of 0.1% of sales. Last year this figure was 
a 1.1% loss at the half-year mark. 

The larger stores showed the biggest volume gains— 
thanks mainly to branches (downtown stores also re- 
ported gains, however). But the smaller stores scored the 
best profit improvement over the same 1958 period. 

“With employment and personal incomes on the rise 
and sales brisk,” the reports goes on, “stores felt little 
compulsion to go after volume aggressively by mark- 
down sales.” Markdowns were pared from an average 
7.4% a year ago to 6.9%. Over-all, mark-ons held at last 
year’s level of 31.9%. But bigger stores (doing over $50- 
million a year) upped mark-ons from 38.4% to 38.9%. 

Largely because of increased sales, operating expense 
ratios slipped a notch, from 37.1% of sales to 36.7%. 

On one score, particularly, the first-half report struck 
a refreshing note. Ending inventories on July 31 were 
6% higher than a year ago. More important, 77% of 
those inventories represented merchandise bought within 
the last six months—the highest proportion of new mer- 
chandise at midyear since NRMA started this survey in 
1950. 


Fair Trade Battle Looms in Oklahoma 


As Discount House Wins First Round 


Oklahoma is brewing a fair trade battle. 

The state’s fair trade law was declared unconstitu- 
tional last week by State District Judge A. P. Van Meter 
of Oklahoma City. The ruling is binding only in the 
two counties in which this court has jurisdiction. How- 
ever, the ruling will be appealed to the State Supreme 
Court—which could make the law invalid throughout 
the state. 

Judge Van Meter ruled in favor of American Mutual, 
an Oklahoma City discount house. He denied injunc- 
tions against the discounter sought by Revlon, Inc., 
and American Home Products Corp. ‘The judge found 
the law’s nonsigner clause unconstitutional. 

A similar case will be argued in the state district 
court in Tulsa next week; this one involves Union Car- 
bide Corp. and Oertle’s Wholesale Drug Co., discount 
house. 

Judge Van Meter’s ruling also will lap over into Okla- 
homa’s newborn legal liquor industry. 

The State Supreme Court has before it a petition 
by 12 state wholesale liquor distributors, asking that the 
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State Alcoholic Beverage Control Board be forced to 
recognize fair trade agreements between distillers and 
wholesalers. 

The Oklahoma Supreme Court may refuse to take 
jurisdiction in the whiskey case and then rule on Judge 
Van Meter’s decision. If it upheld his finding, fair 
trade prices for liquor would be dead. 


Lipstick Makers Seek to Wipe 
Coal-Tar Ban Off the Books 


A ban by the Food & Drug Administration on 17 
coal-tar colors widely used in lipstick has aroused the 
ire of the toilet goods industry and will increase the 
pressure for a new color law when Congress reconvenes 

The present order allows manufacturers no margin. 
If a color can be harmful, it’s out, no matter how minute 
the dosage in a lipstick. 

S. L. Mayham, executive vice-president of the ‘Toilet 
Goods Assn., told the industry that “if the order should 
finally be sustained it would practically kill lipstick pro 
duction.” He said the industry would ask for a public 
hearing on the matter. 

A bill passed by the Senate and awaiting House action 
would let Food & Drug Administration set permissible 
limits on coal-tar use. Cosmetics manufacturers hope 
to delay the new order long enough to get a colot bill 
cnacted—preferably a better bill than the one passed by 
the Senate, Mayham says. 


FCC Orders TV Nets to Cease Acting 
As Sales Agents for Non-Owned Outlets 


The Federal Communications Commission has taken 
action against ‘I'V network sales practices in the first 
concrete move to emerge from the Barrow report (BW 
Oct.12°57,p113). 

The agency ordered NBC and CBS to stop acting as 
sales agents for national spot advertising for affiliates not 
owned by the networks. The networks may no longet 
represent independent stations in getting a soap com- 
pany, say, to buy time. 

FCC found no evidence that the networks had used 
their influence—such as a threat to withdraw network 
afhliation—to force a station to sign with a network sales 
representative. Nor do the nets have a monopoly on sales 
representation; they have only 25% of the business. But 
the commissioners felt unanimously that the potential! 
for abuse was there. 

FCC’s move was one of those recommended by the 
Barrow report. The report took a tough line against the 
networks and chain ownership of ‘I'V stations. One 
recommendation—that “must buy” practices, under 
which networks required advertisers to buy a fixed num- 
ber of stations—became moot when the nets dropped it 
voluntarily. The networks and many affiliates are still 
fighting another recommendation, that nets reduce op 
tion time, the amount of network time a station must 
buy each day. Other important Barrow report suggestions 
have not yet been touched. 
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In Management 


R. J. Reynolds Moves Top Men Up, 
With Bowman Gray as Chief Officer 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., maker of the largest- 
selling cigarette and, last vear, the biggest U.S. tobacco 
company (BW—Dec.27'5§,p49), has a new boss. Bow- 
man Gray (picture), president for the past two vears, 
becomes chairman and 
chief executive officer, 
succeeding John C. 
Whitaker, who after 46 
vears with the company 
16 of them as personnel 
director—steps up to the 
new post of honorary 
chairman 

Grav has worked at 
Reynolds primarily in 
sales. He joined the 
company in 1930 as a 
galesman, was sales man- 
ager in 1952 when he be 
came executive vice-president. 
sales manager, F. G. 
presidency, and 


a 


A subsequent Reynolds 
Carter, succeeds Gray in the 
\lexander Galloway and Spencer B. 
Ilanes, Jr., were promoted to executive vice-presidents. 

In other new executive appointments: 

Louis C. Stengel, Jr., was named president and chief 
executive officer of Manhattan Shirt Co. Stengel, who 
had been executive vice-president, replaces Sylvan Geis- 
mar, who became chairman. 

Roger C. Damon, formerly a senior vice-president, be- 
came president of the First National Bank of Boston, 
the citv’s biggest. He took over the spot vacated by 
Llovd C. Brace, who becomes chairman and continues 
is chief executive officer. Two other senior vice-pres- 
idents, Serge Semenenko and John E. Toulmin, were 
made vice-chairmen. 

James D. Kingery stepped into the presidency of 
Elliott Addressing Machine Co. from a vice-presidency 
of Bell & Howell Co., maker of motion picture cameras 
and projectors. Harmon P. Elliott, Kingery’s predecessor 
ind son of the founder of the company, retired. 


Companies Without Cumulative Voting 


Hit by New Ruling in California 


California has lowered the boom on out-of-state corpo- 
rations that do not provide for cumulative voting in the 
election of directors. 

Under cumulative voting, each share of stock is en- 
titled to as many votes as there are board seats to be 
filled; the stockholder may cast all his votes for a single 
director if he wishes. This system has been mandatory 
for companies incorporated in California since 1879, 
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Sobieski 


and Commissioner of Corporations John G. 
has been trying to figure out a way to extend it to non- 
California companies in their stock dealings with Cali- 
fornia citizens (BW—Mar.21°59,p31). 

Last week Sobieski came up with his answer, in the 


form of an order to take effect Nov. 9. As expected, he 
did not ban the sale in California of stock of “foreign” 
corporations without cumulative voting. However, fail- 
ure to provide for cumulative voting will be viewed 
as a negative factor in determining whether sale of the 
stock is permissible in California. The state will also 
frown on staggered terms for directors, which Sobieski 
savs dilute the voting authority of stockholders, and the 
issuance of common shares which have limited—or no— 
voting rights. 

Even if an out-of-state corporation can convince the 
commissioner that a non-cumulative-voting issue is equit- 
able, Sobieski says, its prospectus will still have to con 
tain a statement, under a bold-face heading, that a bare 
majority of shares has the power to elect the entire 
board of directors. 


« @ * 
Management Briefs 


Swingline, Inc., the stapler manufacturer, has finally 
won its fight for control of Wilson Jones Co., Chicago 
maker of business forms (BW—Jan.31°59,p84). After 
public offers for the stock had proven unsuccessful, 
Swingline quietly bought up a large block of WJ stock 
from Chmn. and Pres. Benjamin Kulp and his associates. 
Kulp has resigned. 


Hays Corp., Indiana maker of control instruments, 
has undertaken an unusual philanthropic venture. The 
company has set up a fund to build a local clinic for 
examination for and treatment of cancer, will match 
employee contributions to the fund on a dollar-for- 
dollar basis. The fund was established as a memorial 
to two Hays vice-presidents who have died of cancer 
within the past two years. 


Management by committee isn’t confined to the busi- 
ness world. Hanson W. Baldwin, in analyzing 20 cru- 
cial military decisions of World War II in a new book, 
Command Decisions, says the first great lesson taught 
by a study of these decisions is that “grand strategy in 
modern war—at least in democratic states and among 
allied coalitions—is the product of many minds. . . . War 
today is a management process; most decisions, at least at 
or above the general officer level, emerge from group or 
committee discussions and consultations.” 


To make boards of directors really useful, most of them 
need “complete overhauling,” Edward H. Litchfield, 
chancellor of the University of Pittsburgh and board 
chairman of Smith-Corona Marchant, Inc., told an 
American Management Assn. meeting last week. An ad- 
vocate of the working board (BW—Nov.1'59,p55), Litch- 
field criticized directors who are only “kingmakers and 
watchdogs.” In the typical company, he said, directors’ 
jobs are not clearly defined, directors are not working 
hard enough, and they are not qualified enough—too 
many are retired executives, self-seekers, and old friends. 
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Now Electronic Air Cleaning Units 


Completely Automatic 











Automatic Control — pushbutton or clock... 


Shuts off power and fan ® Washes plates with cold 
water ® Drains water ® Applies adhesive * Times 
final drain period * Turns on Precipitron® Elec- 
tronic Air Cleaner and fan. 


Provides: Efficiency by Soilability (Blackness) 
Test—up to 97% ® Air Velocities—up to 600 ft per 
minute ® Air Capacities—1920 to 28,800 CFM. 


you CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 


*Sequencing controller operates on predetermined 
schedule. Choice of 2-, 3-, 5-, 7-, 10-, 14-, 17- or 
21-day intervals at any hour. 


Call your nearest Sturtevant Division Sales Engi- 
neer, or write Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 
Department K-14, Hyde Park, Boston 36, Mass. 


J-80671 



























































Without trucks, today’s 
American way of life would 
come to a virtual standstill. 
Almost every form of business 
and industry depends on 
motor freight transport to 
supply its needs and deliver 
its finished goods. 


Right now some 11,000,000 
trucks are helping keep Ameri- 
ca strong .. . and the number 
is expected to increase sub- 
stantially in the years ahead. 


That the trucking industry 
continues to respond in full 
measure to the transportation 
needs of everyone is of vital 
importance to the nation’s 
growth. 


HIGHWAY TRAILER 


COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 250 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Plants in Edgerton, Wis., Stoughton, Wis., 
and Hazleton, Pa. 


member American 
Trucking Industry 
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Foreign Travel Expenditures by U.S. Residents 


Billions of Dollars 


0 


1950 ‘51 ‘52 ‘53 ‘S54 ‘55 ‘56 ‘57 ‘58 ‘59 





Dato: U.S. Dept. of Commerce; BUSINESS WEEK Est., ASTA 


Despite a recession at home and 
political and economic unrest abroad, 
more Americans spent more money on 
foreign travel last year than ever before 
—$2.1-billion. Higher discretioaary in- 
come, cheaper travel costs, increased 
leisure, longer paid vacations, more and 
better accommodations in foreign coun- 
tries, all these contributed to the 


Expenditures of U.S. Travelers 


Millions of Dollars 
800 


U.S. Tourists on Spending Spree 


"69 
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record exodus by American tourists. 

Early estimates point to another 
record-breaking outlay of $2.3-billion 
for foreign travel in 1959. And Amer- 
ican Society of Travel Agents forecasts 
a threefold expansion to $6.5-billion by 
1965. About one-third of total travel 
expenses goes for transportation. The 
rest flows into foreign economics. 


in Overseas Areas *950-58 








) 
1950 ‘51 ‘ng ; *5 


Data: U.S. Dept. of Commerce. 





Evrope and Mediterranean 
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Europe Leads, But Loses Ground 


More than 68% of the $818-million 
in U.S. tourist money spent overseas 
(excluding Mexico and Canada) in 
1958 went into European and Medi- 
terranean countries. Although this was 
the greatest amount spent in history, it 
represented a diminishing share of the 
tourist dollar for the European area; in 
1954 and 1955 these countries took 
73% of total overseas expenditures. 
Italy continued to be the prime attrac- 
tion; 99-million American _ tourist 
dollars were spent there last vear. 


France, the United Kingdom, Germany, 
and Switzerland also enjoyed a record 
tourist flow. Scandinavia, Spain, and 
Austria are getting a bigger share lately, 
too. 

Meanwhile, the American tourist has 
discovered the attractions of other 
lands. Traffic to South America and the 
Orient (mostly Japan) has increased 
impressively in recent years. South 
America was visited by 52,000 U.S. 
travelers last vear, while Japan played 
host to a record 48,000. 
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repeat business... + MAJOR 
EXPANSIONS 
AWARDED TO 
: BROWN & ROOT 


oa in eleven years 


In 1946, and again in 1955 and 1957, Brown & Root was called in 
for construction of the constantly-growing plant of Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc., at Lufkin, Texas. This concrete evidence 
of customer satisfaction is typical of Brown & Root’s record 
through the years of doing the job right, in shorter time, 
at lower costs. 
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A RESOLUTION... 


“RESOLVED, That Brown and Root, Inc., contractors 
for the installation of our Number Four newsprint 
machine and other improvements, be commended 
by Management for their excellent performance 
rendered us. By their careful supervision; their 
fine engineering and planning, they effected 
us a very substantial savings in the esti- 
mated cost of the construction. Manage- 
ment is very gratcful to them; for their 
cooperation, for their pride in per- 
formance, and for one of the best 
iobs we have experienced.” 


(Unanimously approved March 
31, 1959 at annual Director's 
Meeting of Southland 
Paper Mills, Inc.) 








BROWN & Roor, Inc. 


Engineers - Condlruclord 081 OFFICE BOX 3, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. C. EDMONTON, ALBERTA MARACAIBO, VENEZUELA 


SAO PAULO, BRAZIL CARACAS, VENEZUELA CABLE ADDRESS -- BROWNBILT 












Where do you want it, Mac-- 


This year, for the first time, you'll have 
a new choice in American cars: con- 
ventional front engine, or new rear 
engine. 

And this year, for the first time, 
you'll be able to drive an American 
car powered by an engine made of 
aluminum, Reynolds Aluminum. 

It’s this lightweight aluminum power 
plant that gives its rear-engined car a 
new combination of features—‘‘small” 
car economy plus “‘big”’ car roominess, 
power, and riding ease. 


And although this new aluminum 
engine is mounted in the rear, you'll 
soon find the same economy-per- 
formance-comfort features in front 
engine cars, because they’ll have 
aluminum blocks, too. 


So front or rear, air-cooled or liquid- 
cooled, the aluminum engines will be 
the truly efficient engines of tomor- 
row’s cars. Aluminum engine economy 
is true economy—based on efficiency, 
_ not on shrinkage of power, perform- 
ance, or convenience. 

Lightweight aluminum makes the 
rear engine cars possible, and will 
make the front engine cars more 
efficient. 

Weight reduction is the reason. The 
aluminum engine reduces dead weight 
by hundreds of pounds. And weight 
saved means gasoline saved! Mileage 


Watch Reynolds TV shows—“ALL-STAR GOLF” and 
“ADVENTURES IN PARADISE” — ABC-TV 


will be improved up to 50%, with no 
sacrifice in power or performance, 
With less dead weight to haul, the 
new aluminum-engined cars will be 
more responsive to accelerator, brake, 
and steering wheel. They’ll have bet- 
ter “pickup”, stop quicker, handle 
easier. They'll be more comfortable to 
ride in, and will require less mainte- 
nance because there'll be less wear on 
brakes, tires, and moving parts. 


In short, the new aluminum engines 
in the cars of tomorrow, whether in 
the front or back, whether air- 
cooled or liquid-cooled, will give 
you more value, more car than ever 
before. 


Much of the aluminum, and much of 
the development work for the new 
aluminum engines is from Reynolds. 
Long the major supplier of aluminum 
—and aluminum know-how—to the 
automotive industry, Reynolds has 
provided aluminum for brakes, trans- 
missions, trim, and many other parts 
throughout all of today’s fine auto- 
mobiles. 

All these new uses point up the fact 
that, “big” car or “small” car, the 
more aluminum, the more efficiency, 
economy, performance, lasting beauty, 
and value. 

Reynolds Metals Company, P. O. 
Box 2346-GA, Richmond 18, Virginia. 
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175,000* PRE-SCREENED 
APPLICANTS ON FILE 


OFFICES FROM 


SNELLING [ 
AND 
SNELLING 


World's Largest Personnel System 





Our only job is to provide you with compe- 
tent personnel when and where you need 
them. To accomplish this, we maintain offices 
in strategic industrial centers across the 
nation, plus a listing of 175,000° men and 
women. Our service is complete and con- 
fidential. 


*80% presently employed. 


SNELLING & SNELLING 


The Country's Only National Personnel System 


& 


fom seein 


for brochure & list of offices write: 
Snelling and Snelling, Inc. 
1501 Walnut St., Phila. 2, Pa. 





oa & Northrup Co. 
says: 


‘BODINE MOTORS 
are rugged, dependable 


“Our Speedomax® H potentiometers, 
which measure or control variables 
such as temperature, gas concentra- 
tion, power and load, 


— 





and neutron density . . 
often must operate 
24-hours-a-day, 7- 
days-a-week. To main- 
tain accuracy and 
reliability, all compo- 
nents must be rugged 
and dependable. Bo- 
dine Motors meet these 
requirements" —Leeds 
& Northrup Company. 


When you're planning a new or im- 




















proved product, talk to Bodine. You 
may find one of Bodine's 3500 standard 
motors ideally suited to your product 
.. thus avoiding time-consuming and 
expensive experimenting. 

300 different STOCK types and sizes 
ready for immediate shipment. 


BODINE 


MOTORS 





BODINE ELECTRIC CO., 2520 W. BRADLEY PL., CHICAGO 16 
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The West Indies, always popular 
with pleasure-bent Americans because 
of convenient location, lost ground in 
1958 largely because of the uneasy 
political situation in Cuba. Americans 


spent only $37-million in Cuba last 
year, against $43-million in 1957, the 
all-time peak. Other spots in the Carib- 
bean, Bahamas, and Bermuda picked up 


the slack. 


“Overseas Travel by Mode of Transportation 1953-59 


Millions of Persons 
1.5 





O 
1953 ‘54 "35 


Dato: U.S. Dept. of Commerce; BUSINESS WEEK Est. 
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Globe-Trotters Take to Air 


“Economy class” and charter flights 
have lured abroad thousands of Amer- 
icans to whom overseas travel was only 
a dream a few years ago. This shows 
up in the figures on sea vs. air traffic. 
In 1953, 64% of all overseas travelers 
went by air; in 1959, this percentage 
is expected to exceed 80%. 

More than 1.5-million Americans 
will go abroad in 1959; close to 1.3- 
million will fly, many thousands of 
them on the new, faster jets. And an 
increasing percentage will fly aboard 


foreign carriers. Last year, foreign air- 
lines carried 40% of the passengers 
between the U.S. and foreign points; 
in the North Atlantic area alone, the 
percentage was 59%. 

Shipping companies have added sev- 
eral new luxury liners to their fleets in 
recent years to attract more passengers. 
But ocean-going traffic has been dimin- 
ishing slowly since its peak in 1956 of 
327,000 departures. Last year, ship pas- 
sengers totaled 292,000, and the num- 
ber in 1959 will be about 3% less. 


Travel ExpenJitures as a Percent 


of Disposable Personal Income 


Percent 
1,00 


Fama. 7 yaa a 


PS aa a 


Dote: U.S. Dept. of Commerce; BUSINESS WEEK Est. 
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Bigger Chunk of Family Budget 


Americans will spend a greater pro- 
portion of their disposable personal in- 
come on foreign travel in 1959 than in 
any previous year. Although small 
(0.7%) in relation to other consumer 
expenditures, it has grown steadily in 
the past 10 years. During 1958, U.S. 


residents spent more on foreign travel 
than on higher education, dental care, 
or magazines and newspapers. 

Expanding income helps account for 
this globe-trotting. More than 24-mil- 
lion families earned $5,000 or more 
after taxes in 1957. 
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XEROGRAPHY... 


“Delta’s DC-8 Program Got a Real Assist.” 


C. E. WOOLMAN, President and 
General Manager, Delta Air Lines 


Delta Air Lines Saves *58,000 Yearly 


REPRODUCING DC-8 Jet training and maintenance manuals « projection slides 


parts lists + engineering drawings « work schedules + forms + standard practices 


Delta Air Lines, first in its industry 
to see the economic possibilities of 
xerography, in 1952, has added an- 
other $12,000 to an already impres- 
sive annual xerographic saving of 
$46,000. 

Delta’s DC-8 jet program got a real 
assist from the use of xerography in 
launching its Royal Jet Service be- 


Xerography copies any- 
thing written, printed, 
typed, or drawn « En- 
larged, reduced, or same 
size * Copies onto all 
kinds of duplicating 
masters...metal, paper, 
spirit, translucent * Cop- 
ies line art or halftones 


tween New York and Atlanta in Sep- 
tember and to Chicago-Atlanta-Mi- 
ami in October, with even more DC-8 
service this fall to Detroit, Dallas, 
and New Orleans. Delta is spending 
80 million dollars on its jetliner fleet 
of the famed Douglas DC-8’s and 
Convair 880’s. 

The use of XeroX® copying equip- 
ment in setting up Delta’s DC-8 op- 
erations covered the reproduction of 
maintenance manuals, familiarization 
booklets, training courses, and engi- 
neering drawings. 

Xerography is a clean, fast, dry, 
electrostatic process that copies onto 
ordinary paper, offset paper masters, 
or vellum intermediates for use in 
diazo-type machines. 

At Delta, XeroX copying equip- 
ment is used mainly for the prepara- 


tion of offset paper masters f: 
which multiple copies are quickly 1 
off on offset duplicators. 
Xerography can help you, too 
Write for proof-of-performa: 
folders showing how firms of all ki: 
and sizes are speeding paperwork « 
plicating and saving thousands of « 
lars yearly by xerography. Hat 
XEROX Inc., 59-20X Haloid S 
Rochester 3, N. Y. Branch office 
principal U. S. and Canadian cit 
Overseas: Rank-Xerox Ltd., Londo: 


HALOID 
XEROX 








In Washington 


Two Studies of Private Aviation 


Expected to Show How Safe It Is 


How safe is private flying—that is, flying in which the 
businessman or sportsman pilots his own plane? 

Enthusiasts for private aviation insist that their safety 
record is better than that of intercity travel by auto, 
though admittedly not up to the standard set by the 
The Aircraft Owners & Pilots Assn., 
a group of private fliers, Says experience with its own in 
surance program shows private aviation is not dangerous. 
Others, including insurancemen, aren’t so sure. They 
would like to see some dependable statistics pointing one 
way or the other. 

I'wo new studies sponsored by the federal government 
should throw light on the question. 

One report, expected to be released in a few weeks 
by the Federal Aviation Agency, is said to cast doubt 
on the relative safety of private flying. The other is a 
vear-long $77,600 study just being launched by the Flight 
Safety Foundation under sponsorship of the National 
Institutes of Health. The foundation, supported by 300 
commercial organizations, plans to catalogue all known 
facts about accidents of light aircraft and to assess the 
thorpughness of accident investigations. The study is 
regarded as a step to reduce accidents of amateur fliers. 


commercial airlines 


Government Finds No Stick to Beat 
Rigged TV Quizzes, and Doesn’t Want One 


Washington is no longer confused about how T'V quiz 
shows work but officials are quite confused over what, if 
‘ anything, to do about it. 

In all the rigged TV quizzes, no one seems to have 
broken any laws; no government agency is responsible 
for preventing this kind of fraud; and any corrective law 
could hardly avoid a strong element of censorship. 

lhe Federal Communications Commission says net- 
works aren't licensed, so can’t be regulated, and that it 
has no real authority over program content anyway (ex- 
cept for a ban on lotteries)—and shouldn't. The chief 
House investigator, Robert W. Lishman, says that’s 
“nonsense” —but he isn’t quite sure why. 

lhe Federal ‘Trade Commission says it has no author- 
ity since the commercials were not rigged. It has only a 
vague authority to suppress “unfair methods of competi- 
tion in commerce.” But deceptive entertainment, such 
as magic, is not illegal. If FTC had jurisdiction here, it 
would have to censor such programs as wrestling. 

Rumors of rigging were plentiful long before the scan- 
dal really broke. FCC €ven had an affidavit from con- 
testant Herbert Stempel. But neither FCC nor the net- 
works made any real investigation. 

As the hearings ran down, it appeared: (1) No legisla- 
tion is likely aimed at TV programing, and (2) no at- 
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tempt is being made to rewrite basic legislation—for in- 
stance, to give FCC power over networks. 


ICC Examiner Rejects Railroad Plea 
For Lower Export Freight Rates in East 


An Interstate Commerce Commission examiner has 
dealt a blow to a move by Eastern railroads to cut im 
port and export freight rates between New York, Albany, 
Boston, and Portland (Me.), and interior points. 

The Eastern railroads in 1956 sought ICC approval to 
cut the export-import freight rates to the same level as 
those charged for shipments to and from Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk, and Newport News. Generally, 
these ports charge about 3¢ per 100 Ib. less for export 
import shipments than to the Northern ports. 

[he matter of differential rates between ocean ports 
dates back to 1887 when the present rate spread was vol- 
untarily installed by the railroads. Now, in an effort 
to offset an anticipated loss of trafic to the Northern 
ports resulting from the St. Lawrence Seaway, the North- 
ern ports and railroads serving them want to chop tariffs 
down to the Southern port level. 

The ICC examiner now has seen fit to turn down the 
Eastern roads’ plea. In recommending that the full 
commission deny the lower rates, the ICC examiner says 
that such a reduction in rates would result in “undue 
prejudice and disadvantage to the Southern tier ports.” 

Eastern railroads and the Northern ports will have an 
opportunity to register new complaints against the ex- 
aminer’s report. But, speculation is that the ICC com- 
missioners will go along with the examiner. 


Interior Dept. Moves Quickly 
To Start Reclamation Projects 


The Interior Dept. plans to move ahead rapidly in 
starting work on new water projects, voted recently in 
Congress over the President’s veto. Acting Interior 
Secy. Elmer Bennett expects bid and award procedures 
on the new projects to be carried out “as promptly as 
possible, and in most cases before the end of the fiscal 
year (June 30, 1960).” 

The new reclamation starts, for which funds were ap: 
proved by Congress, include: Chief Joseph Dam, Wash.; 
Trinity Dam power plant, Calif.; Cedar Bluff project, 
Kan.; East Bench project, Mont.; Red Willow Dam, 
Neb.; Hammond project, N. M.; Smith Ford project, 
Colo.; Seedskadee project, Wyo. 


BLS Will Revise Consumer Price Index 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics is starting work on 
its program to revise the Consumer Price Index. Pur- 
pose of the revision is to get a better fix on living costs 
and inflationary trends. Starting with Cincinnati, the 
bureau will survey consumer buying habits in 70 urban 
areas. The revision, first in 15 years, is due in 1964. 
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TELECONTROL 





Each plant at GE’s Ap- 
Pliance Park is inde- 
pendently managed... 
and each Telecontrol- 
equipped plant has its 
own complete installa- 
tion. The heart of each 
installation is its Control 
Center where hour-by- 
hour, shift-by-shift, fac- 
tual data of the plant's 
productivity is recorded 
... assuring manage- 
ment maximum effi- 
ciency from machines, 
material and manpower. 


TELECONTROL DIVI 


HANCOCK NDUSTRIES, INC. + JACKSON, MI 


...new management tool 
widely accepted by industry 


Each Telecontrol-equipped plant at Appliance Park has its 
own installation to tell the full story of that plant’s production 
operation to management . . . simply and economically. 

Telecontrol is also at work for other progressive companies 
in industries such as plastics processing, foil printing, 
tanning hides, aluminum fabrication, automotive parts and 
specialty hardware production. 

Wherever Telecontrol is used, it furnishes exact 
compilation and recording of output . . . time worked, units 
yet to be produced, downtime, etc. . . . for quick, 
accurate processing of payroll and production records. 

And .. . each installation will pay for itself in its first 
year. For complete information on how Telecontrol will 
benefit your operation, phone or write... 


) = 0 ADIGOGLIS 
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A Control Box at each 
Telecontrol'd ‘productior 
station’ provides output 
data for—and directcom 
munication with —the 
Control Center. 
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tell me by telegram! 


We use telegrams all the time to speed facts and figures quickly, 


clearly, and in writing. No interruptions. Saves time and money 


for everyone! WESTERN UNION 
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NEW PRODUCTS 









Low-Cost Copter That Hovers 


Benson’s latest effort is pow- 
ered by a 70-hp. Mercury out- 
board engine, sells for $7,000. 


Bouncy Igor Bensen, booster of do- 
it-vourself helicopters and president of 
Bensen Helicopters, Inc., of Raleigh, 
N. C., has another bee-sized helicopter 
(right). Like his other powered craft, 
which were basically autogyros with a 
pusher propeller (BW—Nov.9’57,p112), 
Bensen’s latest creation is frowned on 
by the Federal Aviation Agency be- 
cause it uses an engine with single 
ignition and therefore can’t qualify 
for a certificate for airworthiness. 

But unlike Bensen’s previous efforts 
at making a low-cost flving Model T, 


the Little Zipster is a true helicopter 
that can hover. Its twin, contrarotat- 
ing rotors are powered by a modified 
70-hp. Mercury outboard engine. The 
craft weighs 450 Ib. and will carry 250 
lb. at about 60 mph. cruising speed. 
Bensen will sell ready-to-fly helicopters 
for export only to customers in coun- 
tries less stringent in their aircraft 
ignition requirements. Complete, the 
Bensen B-9 costs just under $7,000. 

A do-it-vourself kit minus engine for 
domestic consumption (local I'AA in- 
spectors may or may not give permis- 
sion to fly it under experimental license) 
costs about $2,000. Bensen hopes to 
make a production model that suits 
'AA by using a British 70-hp. gas 
turbine engine. 


Machine Does Teacher's Work 


New mechanical tester tests 
trainee, automatically records 
his progress in learning. 


A new kind of teaching machine, 
suitable for industrial and military train- 
ing as well as for school programs, has 
been developed by Western Design Div. 
of U.S. Industries, Inc., Santa Barbara. 

Like earlier mechanical teachers, the 
Tutor presents information visually and 
tests the trainee. But according to 
Western Design, it’s the first machine 
to advance the student at his own pace 
and keep track of his progress auto- 
matically. 

It’s basically a tlm reader and selec- 


tor that can handle up to 10,000 images 
—sets of information and pictures—on 
35 mm. movie film. The particular 
image desired is selected by punching 
a kevboard (right). A student has a 
multiple choice of answers. Each an- 
swer is keved to a new image number. 
He punches the number for that an- 
swer and gets a new image that tells 
him whether he was wrong or right and 
why, and sends him on to the next 
or back to the previous lesson. 

The machine records a_ student’s 
progress on a paper tape listing the 
sequence of images viewed and the 
length of time each is viewed. Price will 
range from $200 to $12,000. Custom- 
ers can buv lessons or write their own. 


New Weapon Against Germs 


Wilmot Castle’s dispenser 
sterilizes large areas, leaves no 
residue or fumes. 


A new technique for sterilizing large 
areas has been developed by Wilmot 
Castle Co. of Rochester, N. Y.—maker 
of hospital sterilization equipment. 
The development promises greater pro- 
tection against infectious organisms, 
particularly those that sometimes get 
out of hand in hospitals. ; 

Total sterilization means a total ab- 
sence of life, and there are only a few 
basic ways to attain that state. Super- 
heated steam will do the trick, so will 
cyanide gas or concentrations of formal- 
dehyde. But the chemical sterilants 
often leave dangerous residues and long- 
lasting fumes. 
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The Wilmot Castle dispenser (right) 
spreads a deadly chemical called Beta- 
propiolactone (made by Celanese Corp.) 
in a vapor that will kill every germ, yet 
disperse readily without leaving a resi- 
due. The sterilant costs about $2 a 
pound and will completely sterilize an 
area for about $1 per 1,000 cu. ft. The 
machine, which is remotely controlled, 
sells for $600. Wilmot Castle expects 
that laboratories, poultry houses and 
other food-processing plants—as well as 
hospitals—will find it useful. 

The U.S. Army Chemical Corps de- 
veloped the basic techniques for disin- 
fecting large areas with beta-propriolac- 
tone. Its work attracted considerable 
attention last year, when Army person- 
nel demonstrated the bactericide by 
sterilizing a 50,000 sq ft barracks build- 


ing in less than two hours. 
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BUILT A NEW SOLID WAY, 1960 PLYMOUTH 
FLEET CARS OFFER YOU GOOD LOOKS, 
GOOD PERFORMANCE, LOW INITIAL COST, 
LOW OPERATING COST, NEW LUXURY 
FEATURES AND A HIGH RESALE VALUE. 








Solid new Dura-Quiet Unibody. 


Every Plymouth is built a new way with a 
new kind of unit construction called Dura-Quiet 
Unibody. It lets you keep your cars longer— 
means higher resale value when you trade or 
sell. About 5400 precise welds join sturdy steel 
of body and frame into one strong, solid, welded 
unit. This forms the main body section. The 
engine and the front wheels are a part of the 
solid auxiliary section which is bolted right 
into the main body section. This permits a 
degree of exact alignment on the assembly line 
that was out of the question in automobile 
factories before. 


There’s more pure strength per pound of 
steel, more inside room, where room is needed, 
and tens of thousands of extra, rugged, quiet 
miles with this kind of unit construction. Seven 
different preparatory and protective baths and 
six special chemical sprays cut body corrosion 
and maintenance ’way down. 





e 


Rugged standard equipment. 


Standard equipment on Plymouth Fleet 
Cars includes the new inclined 30-D Economy 
Six Engine—145 horsepower at 3600 RPM. 
For economy it rivals sixes with 30 to 70 less 
horsepower. In fact, at first it’ll be hard to 
believe the outstanding gasoline mileage you'll 
get from this engine in average city and coun- 
try stop-and-go driving. This engine is also the 
best performing six in its class. It is the first 
inclined engine in any American passenger car. 


A Chrysler-engineered product 
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Inclining it lowers the center of gravity, gives 
a car road-hugging stability. It also allows lots 
of room to get at parts that require service 
most often. Optional new Fury V-800, at mod- 
erate extra cost, develops 230 horsepower at 
4400 RPM. This powerful V-8 engine is the 
improved version of the engine that won the 
Mobilgas Economy Run in its class three years 
in a row. 


Other outstanding features include 
Plymouth’s tough, new Synchro-Silent Manual 
3-speed Transmission. Plymouth offers three 
Push-Button Transmissions at moderate 
extra cost: Push-Button New TorqueFlite-6 
(3-speed fully automatic, available with 30-D 
Economy Six Engine only). Push-Button Torque- 
Flite (3-speed fully automatic). Push-Button 
PowerFlite (2-speed fully automatic). 


New Total-Contact Brakes with three-plat- 
form staging assure extremely accurate align- 
ment, help eliminate brake noise. Bonded brake 
lining helps prevent drum scoring damage— 
also gives longer lining life. 


Standard luxury equipment. 


Here’s a sample of Plymouth’s wonderful 
standard luxury features—a Custom-Positioned 
Front Seat that allows the driver to have his 
seat adjusted six different ways for maximum 
comfort. Gives up, down and tilt adjustments, 
really helps prevent driver fatigue. 


Optional luxury equipment. 

The Safe-T-Matic door locking system is 
one of the many outstanding luxury accessories 
available at moderate extra cost. Here’s how it 
works. Every time you start the engine, all 
doors lock automatically. Front doors can be 
unlocked by lifting handle, but not rear doors. 
Should driver step out of car with motor run- 
ning, hidden control leaves door unlocked. 


New models. 


You have 24 different new Plymouth models, 
V-8’s and 6’s in all body styles, and 13 new 
colors to choose from. Your local Plymouth 
dealer will gladly supply you with any further 
fleet information you may want. Talk with 
him at your earliest convenience. 
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Two Ways to Design Special Transformers 


ENGINEERING=—THREE TO FOUR 


OLD - design 
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One engineer and two Estimator figures Two draftsmen block Sev 
or three assistants work costs on orders. out over-all designs. fini 
out each design. pre 
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select design 

elements to 
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One engineer punches 
specifications into IBM 
cards listing electrical 

specs, feeds cards into 














COMPUTER 
1. Designing 
2. Cost Accounting 


computer. 





IBM 705 designs transformer, 
produces dimension sheet, 
bill of materials, keeps 

cost and inventory records. 

















Now Computers Are Designing 


Educating a computer to think like 
an engineer—at least like a fairly rou- 
tine “handbook engineer’’—already has 
enabled General Electric Co.’s Power 
l'ransformer Div., Pittsfield, Mass., to 
reduce by 40% the time required to 
turn out its big equipment. 

Ihe big time saving comes in the 
design work: Engineering work that 
used to take from three to four months 
now is handled in two to three days 
(sketch). 

And this is only the first installment. 
Computers are also opening a door 
that electrical equipment manufactur- 
ers thought would always be locked to 
them by the custom nature of their 
business: automation of their produc- 
tion facilities. 
¢ Individual Design—The main job of 
giant electrical power transformers is 
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to step up powerline voltages for long- 
distance transmission. Because of the 
varied nature of U.S. utility systems, 
the larger transformers, ranging in size 
from 12,000 KVA to 250,000 KVA 
and beyond, pretty much have to be 
designed and built individually. 

But, by teaching a large general 
purpose computer to follow along the 
decision-making path an engineer uses 
to design a transformer, and by stand- 
ardizing the components that the com- 
puter can select in making up the de- 
sign, it is possible to turn an entire 
design job over to the computer. Once 
the computer can do this, it is only 
one step further to get it to punch out 
control tapes for electronically directed 
machine tools along the production 
line. 
¢ Teaching Job—The key to everything, 


naturally, is to give the computer an 
engineering education—then teach it 
to use it. This is what traditionalists 
among the engineering fraternity said 
couldn’t be done. Designing power 
transformers was an art, thev said, and 
no fancy electronic box could take 
over the job. 

According to GE, there are prob- 
ably a million different combinations of 
essential ingredients that make up a 
transformer—the windings, steel core, 
and the cooling arrangements. Only a 
few combinations will apply in any one 
case, however. 

A good engineer, with vears of ex- 
perience under his belt, intuitively can 
zero in close to the correct combina- 
tion on the first try. Proceeding from 
there, the engineer will make further 
intuitive decisions, or so he would say, 
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all along the way as he rounds out the 
design. 

What GE programers had to do 
to educate their computer to take over 
this design work was to get inside the 
workings of the engineer’s brain and 
find out the logic underlying these so- 
called intuitive decisions. Happily, 
GE’s computer experts found that, on 
a straightforward design, all this deci- 
sion-making was of a logical nature and 
could, therefore, be taught to a com- 
puter. et 
e Star Pupil—The computer-designed 
transformers are, in many cases, actually 
better, GE officials like to point out. 
An engineer didn’t have time to try 
more than one design. If a design 
worked out right, that was enough 
The computer on the other hand, can 
look through all the designs it has 
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been taught and try out a number of 
different approaches—all in a minute or 
two. And once it has picked the basic 
outline of the design, it also has the 
time to go back over the design and 
tighten it up. 

But the real boon, to GE’s way of 
thinking, is that it has taught the com- 
puter to think like the best of its engi- 
neers. In effect, then, each part of the 
transformer’s electrical heart is being 
designed by the top man in that par- 
ticular field of transformer design. En- 
gineers, naturally, are better at some 
thing than others, and transformer de- 
signs generally reflected these strengths 
and weaknesses. 
¢ Less Work for Draftsmen—GE’s 
computer design approach is also tak- 
ing an equally large load off its drafts- 
men’s shoulders. As it completes the 






Finished transformers come in 
many different sizes and 
shapes, depending on 
individual designer’s whim. 





Finished transformers come in 
three basic shapes, but without 
sacrificing wide range of electrical 
characteristics. 


electrical design of a new transform« 
it sizes up the transformer and mental] 
equips it with a standardized ste 
tank—stretching the tank to fit 
size of transformer. It then spey 
forth the dimensions, which can 
transcribed into standard blueprint 

a matter of minutes. 

The cost savings inherent in com 
puter design are fantastic. GE’s Engi 
neering Dept. is operating today with 
i25 fewer engineer-draftsmen than it 
had before, and is still producing th: 
same amount of work. And by 1968 
it expects to handle four times the 
business it now has while adding only 
a half dozen more engineers. 
¢ The Implications—Some of the im- 
portant implications of this are: 

e The engineering profession has 
been upgraded. In freeing the engi- 
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is ready to go 


How Weber Address Systems Help Ship 
“HEET”’ 4 Hours After Order is Received 


Using “touch-stenciling” and TAB-ON stencils integrated 
with order processing paperwork, the company now ships 


faster, more efficiently, saves time and reduces costs 


DeMert and Dougherty, manufac- 
turers of famous “Heet” gasoline ad- 
ditive, must schedule their production 
and shipping lines according to ad- 
‘vance predictions of the winter’s sev- 
erity throughout most of the United 
States and Alaska. Every operation 
in the company’s eleven acre plant at 
Cicero, Illinois is geared to speed, 
flexibility, and efficiency. According 
to the company’s time standards, the 
order processing operation, which in- 
cludes typing, routing to the traffic 
department, sending to shipping, ad- 
dressing and loading is accomplished 
in less than four hours. A Weber ad- 





dressing system helps them accom- 
plish this speed. ... Weber “Tab-on” 
stencils are typed over the order in- 
voice papers when the order is re- 
received. In the shipping department, 
the stencil is inserted in a hand- 
printer and all pieces of the shipment 
are individually addressed with a 
clear, sharp, permanent impression. 
With a smooth, one hand motion, 40 
to 50 cartons per minute can be ad- 
dressed. When all the shipment is ad- 
dressed, the stencil is thrown away. 
Filing time and space are saved. For 
further information on Weber address 
systems, send the coupon below. 


neers from dull, routine mathematical 
computations, the computer system 
gives him time for more creative think- 
ing. 

° Management can nOW spread its 

engineering talent around. More engi- 
neers now are being used in the manu- 
facturing end and for market analvsis, 
for example, and for product research, 
too. 
e New Trend—Annual sales in the 
ruggedly ci mpetitive power transformet! 
business now average $200-million. GE, 
of course, is not the only one to stream 
line operations through the use of a 
computer. GE is using an International 
Business Machines 705, and so is its 
arch competitor, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., another 
leading company in the field, uses an 
IBM 704, a close cousin to the 705. 
And though the approaches differ, it is 
clear that all the larger companies arc 
rejiggering their entire operations—engi- 
neering, manufacturing, accounting—to 
take advantage of their computers. 

Transformers, essentially, are nothing 
but a series of tightly wound coils of 
copper wire, with a steel core in_be- 
tween, with the whole works immersed 
in an oil-filled tank. The ratio of wind- 
ings between one coil and another 
determines the step-up or step down 
ratio. 

The tank is oil filled to block the 
high voltages in the coils from arcing 
across to the outer shell of the trans- 
former and grounding out. For greater 
efficiency, this oil is generally circulated 
through some sort of external radiator 
te cool it. 
¢ The Market—The largest use for 
transformers is to step up or step down 
power for long-distance transmission, 
the higher voltages being more econom- 
ical to transport over jong distances. 
Transformers, however, are also used to 
tie together power lines emanating from 
different sources so that power can be 
exchanged back and forth depending 
upon demand. 

The distance power has to be piped 
pretty much determines what the trans- 
mission voltage will be. The more com- 
mon transmission voltages are in the 
thousands of volts, 69 kv., 115. kv., 
220 kv., with some new lines in the 
345 kv. class. Both Westinghouse and 
GE are already experimenting with even 
higher transmission voltages. 
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vag Generating voltages run between 13,- 
500 and 22,000 volts, common house 
voltages 220 volts and 110 volts. This 
dictates the range of the step-up and 
step-down jobs transformers are ex- 
pected to perform. To complicate mat- 
ters even further, no two towns or in- 
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NEW FORD 


CERTIFIED GAS SAVINGS! 
CERTIFIED DURABILITY! 
CERTIFIED RELIABILITY! 


New style! New models! New 
feature ’ And never before CC ild 


be s e of savings! 


Is connhdence, 1n- 


dependent expert tested the *60 
Kord Trucks in the three majo 
areas of operating economy. The 
result Certified Economy! 


Certified gas savings! Tests certi- 
fied by America’s foremost 


pnendent automotive 


inde- 
research or- 
ganization confirm the gas savings 


f the 1960 Ford 6-cylinder engine 





. the same engine that beat all 
competitive Sixes in 
Showdown USA! 


Economy 


Certified durability! Certified re- 
sults on tests of key truck parts 
show definite durability 
For instance, half-ton 
frames showed an 


benefits. 
pickup 
increase of 
23.6°- in torsional rigidity; two- 
ton models showed an increase of 
20°. in brake-lining life. 

Certified reliability! Typical of 
many reliability tests was a “‘shake- 
test”? on the wiring harness for 
heavy-duty engines. Certified re- 
sults showed a twofold increase in 
Ford wiring reliability. 
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Left: new F-600 Stake, avail- 
able with Ford’s gas-saving 
Six as well as V-8 engine. 
Center: °60 Styleside pickup 
with new styling, 23°¢ more 
rigid frame and longer lasting 
brakes, Right: America’s most 
popular Tilt Cab truck! 
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PROBLEM: EXPANSION IN A HURRY 
SOLUTION: 22 DAYS FOR PLANS AND PRICES 


The solution began to emerge when the client called 
in Cunningham-Limp. The Reliance Electric and 
Engineering Company wanted a new electric motor 
and renewal parts distribution center to speed service 
to its customers. Just 22 days later, Cunningham-Limp 
was back with plans, specifications and a price for 


CUNNINGHAM-LIMP CO. 


Cunningham Engineers, Inc. e Cunningham-Limp Limited 


DETROIT * ATLANTA © CHICAGO °¢ FLINT °@ 


a new building that would do just that. Thanks to a 
total service concept, Cunningham-Limp makes short 
work of any design-engineer-build project. Your 
building is fitted to your business in a way that 
improves operating efficiency and profit potential. 


_ ha 
—— 


DESIGNERS ENGINEERS BUILDERS 


INDIANAPOLIS © KANSAS CITY * NEW YORK ®¢ ST. LOUIS ©* TORONTO 
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PROJECT: New Distribution Center 
for The Reliance Electric 
and Engineering Company 


RESULT: Planned, Specified, Priced 


in 22 days 
by Cunningham-Limp 


For Reliance, the Cunningham-Limp 
total service concept paid off in speed 
and soundness of planning. In the time 
it might normally take to handle design 
only, Cunningham-Limp delivered a 
complete design-engineer-build proposal 
for a new Reliance Distribution Center 
in Cleveland. Moreover, the plans pro- 
vided for materials handling equipment 
that permitted Reliance to process orders 
in just one day. Impressed with the re- 
sults, Reliance awarded Cunningham- 
Limp the contract for a second building 
in Chicago before the Cleveland build- 
ing was finished. 


Cunningham-Limp’s Totai Service 
Concept Can Pay Off for You, too 


For expansion, modernization or new 
construction you get a complete design- 
engineer-build package, including build- 
ing design, engineering and architectural 
work done by the professionally quali- 
fied personnel of Cunningham-Limp. 


In addition you can benefit from all of 
these time- and money-saving services. 


* Engineering-economic analysis to 
evaluate operations and layout + Plant 
layout for efficiency, expansion * Site 
evaluation, planning, selection, develop- 
ment * Methods and equipment to speed 
materials handling * Equipment design, 
purchase and installation « Machinery 
moving ° 


If you are an executive in a manufactur- 
ing, processing, distribution, research, 
or industrial firm, you may want more 
information about Cunningham-Limp 
services. Please send for our illustrated 
78-page brochure, requesting it on your 
letterhead or business card. 

Whenever reference is made to designing, engineer- 
ing or architecture, the work will be done by Cun- 


ee Engineers, Inc., or by personnel who are 
qualified under all applicable laws. 











. . . GE sees tremendous manufacturing economies com- 


ing up, making possible a 20% price cut over the next 


four years ... 


tric, and Wagner Electric) have found 
it impossible to standardize the electrical 
ratings of these units tailoring the power 
to customers. 

The main thing a customer specifies, 
in ordering a transformer, is its power- 
handling capacity or kilovolt-ampere 
rating. But he might also specify eff- 
ciencies, the amount of hum he will 
tolerate (transformers hum quite audi- 
bly), or the type of cooling he wants. 
¢ Fast Calculations Calculating by 
hand the most suitable design for each 
customer used to take a couple of 
weeks, and translating this design into 
working drawings took months. GE’s 
705 has compressed all this into a 
couple of davs. (The computer itself 
can work out the design in a few min- 
utes, but if vou add in the time it 
takes to put the customer’s specifica- 
tions onto IBM cards and feed them 
into the machine, and check and proc- 
ess the finished design, about two 
working days have clapsed.) Under 
the old scheme of things, engineers 
spent 95% of their time running arith- 
metical calculations, and only 5% of 
their time doing real engineering, ac- 
cording to N. Kk. Dillow, GE’s engi- 
neering manager for power transform- 
crs. 

lo complicate everybody’s life at the 
manufacturing level, no two transform- 
ers designed by hand ever looked the 
same. Everybody involved in a trans- 
former design, from the supervisors 
down to the lowliest draftsmen, all put 
their respective artistic touches on the 
transformers. As a result, some trans- 
formers ‘were oval, some were rectangu- 
lar, and some were every combination 
of a straight and curved line imaginable. 
Now, production bosses, at GE, at least, 
know that all their future orders will be 
basically the same—varving only as to 
the exact size. Westinghouse, though 
it has not gone as far as GE in stand- 
ardizing its tanks, has pushed standard- 
ization of components. 
¢ Standard Package—GE officials hit 
this standardization theme hard when 
discussing their computer design pro- 
gram. Their pitch is that there aren't 
going to be any economies worth talk- 
ing about if their customer's don’t 
agree to standardized design. 

Standardization, to GE, doesn’t 
mean their customers can’t get any kind 
of electrical rating they want. What 
it does mean is that the package the 
transformers come in—the tank with its 
cooling systems and lead-in arrange- 
ments—should be standard. 
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(STORY on page 76) 


The price cuts GE announced thi 
month, and which Westinghouse an 
nounced it would meet, applics to 
these standardized models. 
¢ Possible Price Cuts—GE sees tre 
mendous manufacturing economic 
coming up, making possible a 
price cut over the next four years, as it 
modernizes its transformer manufac- 
turing operations. But these economies 
will only be possible if 70% of the 
customers accept its standardization 
concept, says W. J. Seaman, gencral 
manager of GE’s Power ‘Transformer 
Dept. 

GE is reticent about spelling out de- 
tails of its streamlining program. It 
will say only that it is switching 
from a pure job shop operation t 
more progressive type of assembly oj 
eration. 

But, with parts being standardized 
the manufacturing of at least some of 
the components can be automated. If 
for instance, any standardized part of 
a transformer needed a wide range of 
holes or openings punched into it, tape 
controlled tools could do it, rathei 
than machinists. ‘Ihe computer could 
easily work out the directions for thi 
electronically controlled tool at th 
same time it was designing the trans- 
former itself. 
¢ Westinghouse’s Plans—\\ estinghous¢ 
is already thinking along these lines 
It is planning to build a plant at Mun- 
cie, Ind., to manufacture the bigger 
power transformers, 50,000 KVA and 
above. It says it has already spent 
$4-million over the last three vears 
evaluating new manufacturing methods 
and developing new machinery for the 
new plant. 

In this new plant, it is going to tr 
to automate componcnt lines as much 
as possible. It is currently planning 
to fabricate the cooling systems on 
a Detroit-type production line, for ex 
ample. It is also considering installing 
some tape-controlled punch presses, 
that would punch out the necessary 
openings in transformer tanks’ sides, and 
tape-controlled milling machines to 
speed the manufacture of other com- 
ponent parts. 

Allis-Chalmers is at work educating 
its 704 to write out engineering speci- 
fications for the shop directly.and print 
out design dimensions directly onto 
standard drawings. It is also pushing its 
use in inventory control, and already has 
been able to cut the number of wire 
sizes used in its smaller transformers 
from 42 to 21 with its help. END 
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Facts for businessmen on emergency power 


UTILITIES PROTECT YOU. They do 
all they can to protect your business 
from loss of power. But no matter 
how carefully they plan, it’s impos- 
sible to design out every potential 


cause of power interruption. 


For example, power was lost when 
a hunter tested his marksmanship on 
a power transmission cable. In 
another instance, bars around a trans- 
former vault—narrow as they were— 
werent narrow enough to prevent a 
curious cat from slipping in. The 
dead-eye hunter knocked out power 
along a 75-mile strip of Miami's 
“Gold Coast.” And the meandering 
cat put Duluth, Minnesota, and part 
of Superior, Wisconsin, in the dark. 
‘Then there are the more usual causes 
of power loss—violent storms, auto- 


mobile accidents, floods, overloading 


—and many more. 





HOW LONG WITHOUT POWER? 
Interruptions may last only minutes. 
Or days may go by before service 
can be restored. But the briefest 
power loss can be disastrous to count- 
less businesses and public service in- 
stitutions—hospitals, for one. The 
Caterpillar D318 Electric Set in the 
photograph will provide a hospital 
with standby power in seconds should 
outside power fail. 


\ blackout in a department store 
may mean panic and pilferage. In 
a manufacturing plant, power outage 


may jeopardize personnel, cause loss 
of product and serious financial harm 
due to damage of equipment. 


Damage suffered as a result of 
power loss can last long after service 
is restored. 


INFORMATION TO HELP YOU. For 
a clear understanding of emergency 
power and your needs for it, we sug- 
gest you send for “Guide Book In- 
formation for Emergency Power.” 
Written to give businessmen a back- 
ground in standby power, this “Guide 
Book” will help you evaluate your 
own organization’s needs. Perhaps 
even more important, it helps you de- 





termine which approach to standby 
power is adequate for your needs. 
To obtain your copy, please write to 


THE POUR HORSEMEN 
y OF THE 











Department 7, Engine Division, 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, II! 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor ( 


You always have dependable electric power when you have 


engine power 


BY CATERPILLAR 
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Camera Gives Industry a New Eye 


Industrial photography is prov- 
ing to be a good detective. It can 
pinpoint trouble in the flash of 
a shutter. 


Production, engineering, and research 
are full of jobs that tax a company’s 
patience as well as its ingenuity. Some 
are tedious, such as matching oil sam- 
ples under varying temperatures. Others 
are difficult, like measuring stress in 
components too oddly shaped to take a 
strain gauge. And some are seemingly 
impossible, such as observing what goes 
on inside an oil refinery tower. 

Now, however, you could almost say 
that any of these jobs is a snap— 
the snap of a camera like the one Gen- 
eral Electric Co. is using in the pictures 
to determine stresses in a turbine com- 
ponent. Color photographs of oil sam- 
ples under a variety of conditions enable 
ships’ officers to buy fuel without time- 
consuming lab tests. Remote-controlled 
cameras get at inaccessible processes. 
¢ A Trend—These are all examples of |. ENGINEER measures stress patterns in a “dovetail”—which fastens turbine buckets to 
the increasing use of industrial pho- the turbine wheel—by photographing a plastic model under polarized light. 
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MODEL is mounted in a device that simulates operating strains BLACK LINES are the stress pattern recorded by camera. Roughly, 
of the turbine. This is what the cameraman sees . . . the lighter the stress, the fewer the lines. 
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MAKE SURE IT’S 
A“READ LETTER” DAY... 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
OCYES DEPARTMENT 
BOUND BROOK, NEW JERSEY 
ELLIOT €-2000 


Letters get read... 


when envelopes and letterheads imply 
importance. You snap your prospects 
to attention, make them read your 
message when it's backed up on paper 
brightened with CALCOFLUOR WHITE! 












This chemical brightener makes business 
stationery the whitest white. Added to 
paper at the mill, CALCOFLUOR WHITE en- 
livens any printing job. All kinds of 
"specialty printing" -- greeting cards, 
displays, folders, announcements, etc. 
-- "snap, crackle and pop” with extra 
importance. 


For that prestige appearance...specify 


CALCOFLUOR-whitened stock on your next 
printing order! See the difference, 


CALCOFLUOR ‘WHITE 


for Whiter Whites 


— CrVvananis:. > 


American Cyanamid Company - Dyes Departments Bound Brook, N.J. 
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tography in the plant and laboratory. 
lhe photo services chief of Motorola, 
Inc., says: “In just a few years, the 
whole nature of my work has shifted. 
It started as 95% promotional and 5% 
industrial. Now it’s just the reverse of 
that, even though the amount of pro 
motional photography my staff does has 
increased.” 

his trend fits into a bigger picture 
Commercial and industrial photo 
graphic equipment and supplies mak 
up more than 30% of all photo products 
sold. Industrial purchases alone will 
reach $636-million this year, about a 
10% increase from 1958 
¢ New Developments—The trend 1s 
being helped along by technical de 
velopments in the photographic field. 
Among them are faster films that per- 
mit picture-taking in ordinary light; 
higher-speed motion pictures;* quick 
color prints from the Polaroid Land 
Camera, (a process still in the deve'!- 
opment stage); and one-step cameras 
like the Robertson Photo-Mechanix 
Electricon. The Electricon makes an 
electrostatic image on a special paper, 
instead of a chemical image on film; 
it produces 1 dry picture in one minute 
for about one-tenth the cost of a con 
ventional photographer's plate 

Many industrial photographers feel, 
however, that their further growth de 
pends not on more technical advances 
but on better understanding of what 
they can already do. Says one photo 
services head, ““We’ve broken through 
evervwhere but to top management. It 
does us no good to know how to solve 
production problems if our services 
and facilities aren’t called on.” 
e Advantages—Despite these feelings, 
in-plant camera work is estimated at 
four times the activity of 1949, and in- 
dustrial photography is winning itself 
a place in the production line-up: 

¢ Less of the photographer’s time 
is spent on promotional work, as the 
Motorola photo chief points out. Most 
of his time is spent trouble-shooting, 
setting up controls, or making engrav- 
ings for printed circuits and dies. 

e The photographer is _ often 
treated as a consultant in analyzing 
production problems and making time 
studies, or working with engineers. 

e The camera is often the only 
economic means of control and analy- 
sis, as with high-speed mechanisms, 
high temperatures, or processes work- 
ing in inaccessible places. 

¢ Faster films enable picture-tak- 
ing without special equipment, so 
amateurs can function as_ industrial 
photographers. 
¢ Drawback—This last factor may hin- 
der as well as help industrial photogra- 
phy; as some cameramen feel. A 
Chicago photographer for a large con- 
sumer electronics company complains, 
“There are too many amateurs trying 
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A new money-saver from Whiting'’s Custom Crane Department, this special rotating crane was 
developed for a Chicago publishing firm. Dock-anchored at one end, it swings out over the Chicago 
River to unload paper-laden barges. Unusual remote operator's cab also swings out to give full view 
of action. High unloading speed saves valuable time, cuts man hours. Full view from cab avoids 
damage to paper rolls, assures complete safety. All this from Whiting, where 75 years of crane 
experience add up to a wealth of working knowhow. Call Whiting whatever your needs in custom 
or standard cranes. 


FREE BULLETIN ... ~ quick, clear introduction to features of Whiting cranes. Write for Bulletin 80. 
Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois. 





7 Sth year } COST-SAVING EQUIPMENT...THE WAY TO HIGHER PROFITS 
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MANUFACTURERS OF CRANES; TRAMBEAM HANDLING SYSTEMS; TRACKMOBILES; FOUNDRY, RAILROAD, AND SWENSON CHEMICAL EQUIPMENT 








FIRSTHAND... 


information on business conditions is 
available to you from local Marine 
Midland bankers “on the spot” in 94 
communities across New York State. 












KNOWLEDGE... 


of New York State’s key local people 
plus a full range of banking services + 
enable each Marine Midland bank to 
help its customers do better business. 


11 banks with 170 offices 
serving 94 communities. 


. "New York State's 
first family 
of home-town banks 


The Marine Trust Company of Western New York—Buffalo * The Marine 
Midland Trust Company of New York—New York City * Genesee Valley 
Union Trust Company—Rochester * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
Southern New York—Binghamton-Elmira *¢ Marine Midland Trust Com- 
pany of Central New York—Syracuse * Marine Midland Trust Company of 
the Mohawk Valley—Utica * The Northern New York Trust Company— 
Watertown « Chautauqua National Bank of Jamestown—Jamestown ¢ The 
Manufacturers National Bank of Troy—Troy * Marine Midland Trust 
Company of Rockland County—Nyack * Auburn Trust Company—Auburn 


Members Federal Deposit insurance Corporation 
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to do technical and complicated jobs. 
Usually, they end up doing the job with 
poor tools, and it turns out about twice 
as expensive as it should be.” But there 
are still cases like the railroad that 
equips its engineers with Polaroid Land 
Cameras, to shoot damage done by 
humping—uncoupling freight cars ovet 
a “hump’’—right on the spot. It saves 
the trouble and expense of sending 
1 photographer to the scene 

But new applications usually call for 
professional photographers. One of the 


newest applications is “‘lofting,” or 
shooting a model or component in dit 
ferent levels of liquid. For instance, a 
cone is placed on its side and immersed 
in an opaque liquid \ series of pic 
tures is taken, first of the cone, com 


pletely immersed, then of the liquid at 
given levels t is drained off. The re- 
sult is a series of contour photographs 
Several shipbuilders are interested in 


this wav of getting a design on papet 
¢ Production Line—Preparation for 
production, like engineering, is profit- 


ing by using photography North 
American Aviation, Inc., for instance, 
found that with the help of an audio- 
visual assembly guide, an inexperienced 
assembler put together an electronic 
missile package on the first trv—in 
one-third less time than old-hand as- 
semblers took without a photographic 
guide Ihe inexperienced assembler 
mistakes 

¢ Private Eye—Often production men 
don’t really know what’s happening 
in a process until they start the cam- 
eras turning. A large glass manufac- 
turer, for instance, found an air bubbk 
in every ceramic piece it poured in a 
special mold [he process couldn't 
be slowed down to find the trouble 
since the hardness of the ceramic de- 


also mn ide fewe I 


pended on speedy handling. A _high- 
speed camera “slowed” the process 


down enough for engineers to see that 
the shears used to cut the continuous 
bending the stream 
double to form the air pocket. It was 
then an easy matter for engineers to 
change the action of the shears 

¢ Product Development—Photography 
plays its part in product development, 
too. Internationa! Harvester Co. was 
working on a product to speed up hay- 
drving by crushing. By combining high- 
speed photography that slows down 
motion, time-lapse photography that 
speeds it up (as in films of plants 
blooming), and photographic magnifica- 
tion, I-H learned two things: Better 
drying takes place when hay stems are 
cracked lengthwise, and crimping at 
intervals traps pith moisture and slows 
drying. 


glass stream wet 


Using this evidence, I-H engineers 
designed a crusher with rubber rolls 
that would crush the entire length of 
the grass, be self-cleaning, and resist 
rock damage. END 
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RCA‘*S FIRS T 


The Dispatcher Looks 


N A M E 








at RCA 2-Way Radio 


and Sees Drivers at His Fingertips! 


The convenicnce of 2-way radio is appreciated by every- 
one who uses it—especially by the truck dispatcher! 
When he looks at radio he sees his drivers at his fingertips 
—ready to do his bidding at an instant’s notice! He’s as 
close to everyone of them as if he were seated alongside of 
them. With radio he sees them filling orders promptly, 
making calls without backtracking or deadheading, re- 
ducing time per call and adding more stops each day. 


Isn’t this the kind of efficient dispatching you want for 
your operation? If so you’ll be if the best position to 
provide it if you standardize on equipment from RCA. 


ANOTHER WAY 
RCA SERVES BUSINESS 
THROUGH ELECTRONICS 





Tmk(s) @ 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


COMMUNICATIONS DIVISION * CAMDEN, N. J. 


Everybody's using 2-Way Radio! 


Accountants, airports, ambulance and coach services, bakers, banks, 
beer distributors, bottlers, building-services, buses, butchers, cattlemen, 
cemeteries, concrete suppliers, detective agencies, distributors, farm 
equipment aaAdengy 3 food processors, fuel delivery, industrial plants, land- 
scape gardening, laundries, lumber yards, motoring clubs, physicians, 
realtors, refineries, repair services, refrigeration service men, road 
builders, taxicabs, trucking, utilities, vendors, veterinarians, warehouses. 


RCA ... world leader in radio and electronics offers y: 
quality communications systems to meet every require- 
ment. Advanced engineering means greatest satisfaction, 
lowest maintenance. Expert service by RCA’s ow! 
service technicians assures peak performance. 


VIRTUALLY EVERY BUSINESS MAY NOW USE 
2-WAY RADIO. Find out how RCA 2-Way Radio can 
be of maximum service in the frequencies now avail 
able through new FCC regulations. Mail coupon 
complete information. 


SUEEEiEEEieEiennianntenientententententatentemteetaeiaeiana 


| RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
| Communications Division, Dept. ZC-26, Building 15-1, Camden, N.J. 


Please send me FREE literature on RCA 2-Way Radio and its applications in 
my business. 


Have RCA Communications Specialist call to explain how we can get on the air. 
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MANHATTAN 








OLD-LINE PARK-FIFTH is still aristocracy’s domain, but some move from 
older quarters (below) to new—like exclusive co-op at Fifth and 71st (above). (5) Lower Fifth 


~ 


A ast SipE, East Side all around the 

E town,” is the 1959 version of an 
Old New York refrain—at least among a 
great many upper-bracket Manhattan- 
ites who can afford to pay high prices 
for their sky-high apartments 

A complete turnabout has taken place 
since The Sidewalks of New York was 
a pop tune. In those days, and as late 
as the 1920s, Riverside Drive on the 
western banks of Manhattan was “the 
rage” among sophisticates who favored 
lush surroundings and dramatic vistas. 

Today, a generation and a half later, 
the view has shifted 180 degrees: ‘The 
East River is now the coveted shore, 
in the eves of many, and the Hudson is 
what you see when you drive from 
downtown to Connecticut 
What the city is feeling these davs 
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SECOND-RANK SUTTON’S new neon-conservative 
varies from massive Cannon Point South (above) to quiet: 
town house areas (below, left)—more like the unhurried atmos 
phere of tiny Beekman Place nearby. 
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and this has been gaining momentum 
rapidly since World War II, especially 
since 1950—is an_ eastward-oriented 
apartment boom (or at least, boomlet) 
that has captivated a substantial per- 
centage of high-income New Yorkers. 
A block-to-block survey of the broad, 
now-fashionable area between Fifth Ave 
nue and the East River, from 50th St 
to 96th St., shows that “high-income” 
apartments, both co-op and rental, have 
increased nearly 50 in the past 10 
years. 

[his rush of construction has altered 
somewhat the stanch profile of the old- 
line Park Avenue section, just east of 
Fifth, but mostly its force has been felt 
farther over on the East Side. The east- 
ward push is so strong, in fact, that 
many who can pay the tab are literally 
overhanging the East River on apart- 
ment balconies, all the way from Sut 
ton Place in the 50s up to Graci 
Square in the 80s 

Some are quite happy with their new 


abode S 


This 


Broadwa\ 
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LOWER PARK AVENUE, on Murray Hill, is one of uppercrust New York’s 
three not-quite-top quality areas; it’s like “belonging to second best country club.” 


live in grander style but prefer to “relax” in comfort. 


() EAST END AVENUE, on East River far uptown, is for those who could 
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“damned good comedy material’’) ac- 
tually is an upper-crust housing phe- 
nomenon composed of several trends. 


|. Upper-Crust Migrations 


Besides wholesale desertion of the 
West Side by sophisticated New York- 
ers—a departure that began many years 
ago—there has been in recent years an 
evacuation of Park Avenue from 46th 
Street to 60th Street, and of a few 
prime side streets in the same area, 
forced by new commercial construction 
here has also been a surprising deser- 
tion of country homes and estates in 
Westchester County, and adjoining 
l'airheld County in Connecticut, by 
older couples, especially 60-plus execu- 
tives. (The uncertain commutation pic- 
ture has played a part here.) 

Many of these people, of course, 
have moved into the established Park 
Fifth Avenue section above 60th Street. 
But many others, perhaps more adven- 
turous types, have joined the far-east 
movement and settled in eve-appealing 
new buildings at various points from 





grrrrcrree 
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LOWER FIFTH towers over the adjoining Bohemia of Greenwich Village 
lives in softened dignity in atmosphere that builds long-lasting loyalties 
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The toughest tests come during 
installations...and SPANG STEEL CONDUIT 
has what it takes to pass them! 


Conduit like this has to be a master 
of the art of se/f defense before it can 
dependably defend your electric lines 
against damage. 

Between the time it is installed and 
the building is completed, conduit is 
exposed to continuous punishment 
that only brute strength and tough- 
ness can withstand. Workmen tramp 
on it. Tools are dropped on it. Bar- 
rows of concrete are wheeled across 
it. It gets crushing strains when it is 
on solid base, and bending stresses 
when it is on an irregular bed. This 
abuse is not deliberate, but it is in- 
evitable. And if the conduit doesn’t 
have the inherent intestinal fortitude 
to stand the beating, it’s just too bad 
for the installation! 

In addition to strength, conduit 
must of course have malleability that 
will permit forming with punishing, 





short-radius compound curves 
and it must have adequate resistance 
to corrosive conditions normally en- 
countered, whether from the atmos- 
phere or from embedment materials. 
Decades of service have demon- 
strated that no conduit material offers 
a finer, more desirable combination 
of these essential properties than steel, 
and we like to think that we have 
added still another very important 
quality in Spang Steel Conduit. It is 
made by men who still retain an old- 
fashioned pride in craftsmanship, in 
a mill that offers the newest in meth- 
ods and equipment, and it provides 
something extra in quality, uniform- 
ity, and workability as a consequence. 
That’s probably why Spang Conduit 
is used by so many of the nation’s 
leading contractors . . . and used in so 
many of the nation’s finest buildings. 


THE NATIONAL SUPPLY COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Armco Stee! Corporation 


TWO GATEWAY CENTER, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Lexington Avenue to the East River. 
e Cosier Size—lhe trend toward 
smaller apartments also plays a big role 
in the eastward swing. ‘The pre-1940 
10-to-14_ room = apartment-home _ has 
about seen its day in new construction, 
just as has the expansive country estate 
(BW —TJul 4'59,p89). New York apart- 
ments today—including even the most 
glamorous East River efforts—are nearly 
ill three to seven rooms, with a few rare 
eights. 

One reason is that there’s much less 
reliance on servants today—partly be- 
cause in Manhattan good domestics are 
scarce and costly 

But there’s another, more basic rea- 
son: a fairly sharp change in mode of 
living, with a growing new emphasis on 
mobility. John Hamlin, president of 
Douglas L. Elliman & Co., realtors, ex- 
presses it this way: “People of means— 
though they may be hardly aware of it 

ire spending less and less time in their 
ipartments these davs Chey travel 
more, take longer weekends, longer va 
cations, pursue more interests. ‘They 
simply don’t want to be saddled with 
great big apartments.” 

With fewer servants, there tends to 
be more dependence on built-in con- 
veniences. ‘This, of course, is part of 
the appeal of the new electronically ap- 
pointed buildings that feature hotel- 
tvpe extras ‘What vou get at some 
of the fancier new addresses,” savs one 
candid co-op apartment dweller, “‘is 
evervthing from dinner party catering 
to valet service—of course, it mav not 
be so good, and it may cost too much, 
but it’s in the building.’”’) 
¢ Booming Co-ops—On top of all this 
has come the revival of the ‘“coopera- 
tive” building, a concept of tenant- 
ownership dating back to the 1920s. 
The co-op idea—with appealing tax- 
deduction advantages attached—has, 
since 1950, lent more and more steam 
to the expanding plush-bracket apart- 
ment market in Manhattan (BW-— 
Jun.20°59,p88). 

\ good guess is that today about 
40% of all new luxury apartments in 
Manhattan are being sold as co-ops. 
There are at least 100 quality co-ops in 
the city today, old and new, the great 
majority of them in the more rarefied 
climates east of Fifth Avenue. (Fifth 
divides East and West.) 

At least 50 more co-ops likely will 
skvline the East Side in the next two or 
three vears—and the bulk of these will 
be in the fast-changing expanses within 
splashing distance of the East River. 
¢ De Luxe Complaints—These, then, 
are the broad elements of Manhattan’s 
boom in high-income housing. There's 
more to this East Side story, though— 
there’s the purely human side. 

Generally, the tenants and tenant- 
owners in the new buildings have re- 
acted with a reasonable, if not effer- 
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in plastics. We make containers and wraps for scores of products—including 


of all kinds. Clear, flexible Plax film and sheet of many thicknesses can offer y 


“ ) product startling advantages in appearance and utility. Some examples of dran 
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gh— packaging at remarkably low cost 


, are shown on the pages following. 
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fier- | GIVES A PACKAGE 


A PLUS 
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INCREASE SHELF LIFE AND PROFITS 


Now, increasing numbers of food packagers are displaying their wares in sparkling, transparent con- 


tainers formed from Polyflex—the FDA approved* polystyrene extruded by Plax. Formed into low-cost 
disposable lids, domes, trays and containers, Polyflex increases impulse buying of a variety of fresh 
and frozen foods...including baked goods, meats, poultry, dairy products and many others. Polyflex 
is non-toxic, odorless, tasteless. It is waterproof, greaseproof and resistant to high and low tempera- 


tures. It will increase shelf life for many food products. Polyflex gives you more packages per pound. 


fF 4 and Drug Officials, Dr. A. J. Lehman 








WITH NEW CRYSTAL CLEAR POLYFLEX 


The large staff of Plax designers and-en- 

gineers, working with your specialists PLAX 

and fabricators, can help you develop GIVES A PACKAGE 
unique package styling that will move A PLUS 
your product faster. The foremost mak- 

er of plastic bottles, Plax now brings 

you Polyflex...aclear invitation to buy. 





Crisp, high-clarity Polyflex film is one of the most attractive and economical over- 


wrap materials for fresh foods In use today. FDA approved for direct contact with 


food. You can save up to 40% on your overwrap or carton window costs by switching 


to Polyflex. This superior film is machinable on conventional, high-speed packaging 
equipment, and heat-sealable for 


| , ; PLAX 
in-store or automatic packaging. GIVES A PACKAGE 


Plax Corporation, Hartford 1, Conn. A PLUS 


In Canada, Plax Canada Ltd., Toronto 
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vescent enthusiasm. Those who left 
more sedate surroundings and trekked 
to the far East Side expected to face 
at least some adjustments—and most 
have managed this without too much 
straining. 

Some, however—and their number 
scems to be growing—find it hard to 
live with what they consider to be seri- 
ous drawbacks, even in de luxe sur- 
roundings. The co-ops, especially, have 
brewed discontent. 

Three main points have come in for 
a good deal of airing lately. On the 
social side, some people have been com- 
plaining that building managers and 
rental agents often use poor judgment 
in selecting, or admitting, tenants and 
tenant-owners. Others have become 
disillusioned by such things as unex- 
pected increases in co-op maintenance 
charges, and high tabs for in-building 
services. Still others—and this list is the 
longest—are telling friends about thin 
walls, leaky windows, and similar indi- 
cations of faulty construction. 
¢ Chronology—This posh East Side 
building boom can be pinpointed. 

Ten years ago, Budge-Wood Services, 
Inc., an efficient operation that com- 
forts East Siders with everything from 
bartenders-by-the-hour ($3.50 Saturday, 
Sunday) to window washing (50¢ each 
for standard size) decided to conduct a 
block-by-block survey of its limited but 
plushy market. 

Sidney B. Wood (tennis star of the 
1930s) was aiming at expansion and 
wanted to prove potential. 

Individual apartments in higher- 
bracket East Side buildings from 50th 
St. to 96th St. then totaled about 28,- 
000. (In the same area, there were 768 
private town houses.) 

Today, the Budge-Wood count shows 
over 40,000 apartments (with town 
houses down to 550). ‘“‘What’s more, 
within the next two vears,”” says Wood, 
expressing a view concurred in by most 
real estate men, “we'll have roughly 
5,000 more plush apartments in this 
section.” 


ll. The New Hierarchy 


Has this churning about of apart- 
ments and people—affluent people—sub- 
stantially altered the social geography 
of Manhattan? The answer is, there has 
been a fairly wide effect in some strata, 
not so much in others. 

Today, if you talk with elder observ- 
ers of the scene (some associated with 
conservative real estate firms for many 
years, others simply old-hand New 
Yorkers), you conclude that actually 
there are just five Manhattan neighbor- 
hoods that might command the label 
“sophisticated.” Rated socially, these 
might fall into three groupings: 

Park and Fifth Avenues, and the side 
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4000-pound car hits fence 
at 35 miles per hour... 





(ss) Cyclone Steel Fence “gives” 
... does not break or fall ! 


This section of USS Cyclone Steel 
Fence was set up specially for this 
test and erected in the usual manner. 
When the fence was struck by the 
speeding car, the fabric gave, 
stretched slightly, but did not break! 
The car was stopped! 

This is positive proof that USS 
Cyclone Steel Fence will give you 
good, safe service! There is no sub- 


Cyclone Fence Dept. 
American Steel & Wire 
Division of 

United States Steel 


Waukegan, Illinois + Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
United States Steel Export Company, Distributors Abroad 


stitute for steel to provide effective 
fence protection. 

USS Cyclone Fence is always your 
best buy for a long-term investment 
in fencing. 

To get the exciting story on the 
outstanding features of Cyclone 
Fence—send in the convenient cou 
pon below. 


USS and Cyclone are registered trademarks 


Dept. 4179, 614 Superior Avenue, N.W. 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Send free booklet featuring Cyclone 
Fence. 


r 
Cyclone Fence, American Stee! & Wire 
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Discover the difference in Sy/vania.. 


Sylvania L j3ht Bulbs for eve 
te le1.¢-P@El Ame Gsl- Meal eliil- melas h alel:) 
the same ber efits er 


by American industry 















plant lighting” 


E; W: Bernitt, 


American Motors Corp. 


Sylv ania fluorescent lighting is an 
important tool on the Rambler pro- 
duction lines of American Motors 
Corporation. Sylvania provides un- 
surpassed lighting for thousands of 
precision manufacturing steps. And it 
cuts operating costs because Sylvania 
gives more light per dollar than con- 
ventional fluorescent lamps. 

Actual tests show that standard 40- 
watt Cool White Sylvania fluores- 
cents, sold at regular prices, give 7% 
more light than other standard fluo- 
rescents. They last longer and deliver 
more brightness over lamp life than 
other brands. 

Make your own test! If you don’t 
agree that Sylvania fluorescent lamps 


_reocw / Puss. 





fiom Americas fastest growing automobile manufacturer 


“We keep Rambler production rolling 
at low cost with Sylvania fluorescent 


Vice President, Automotive Operations 


give better performance, appearan¢ 
brightness and lamp life than 
other brand, return them to your sup 
plier for a full refund. They’re g 
anteed by Sylvania’s exclusive L 
Insurance Policy. 

For a sample copy of the |= 
Sylvania Light Insurance 
policy, write to: 
Syzvanta Licutine Propucts | 
Dept. 9L-1410, 60 Boston St., Salem, M 


In Canada: Sylvania Electric (Canada) I 
P. O. Box 1190, Station “O,” Montreal 9 


¥ SYLVANIA®’ 


Subsidiary of 


GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS 


Syivania Fluorescent tamps maintain 
more than 7% greater output 
throughout useful lamp life. 
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INDUSTRIAL FASTENERS 





proved there’s 
a big difference in the wire they use to cold head 


fasteners like these: 





Thompson-Bremer Co., a division of American 
Machine and Foundry Co., Chicago, Illinois, have 


found that Keystone XL Wire eliminates head 





Using Keystone XL Wire, they manufacture 
many fasteners in two blows including this 


which requires 5 di- 





i — ns 
> 


, ® 

ameters of material to form A the head. 
Another extreme cold heading application is 
this Phillips head hex screw with 4'2 


diameters of material extruded into the head 











and an extruded pilot point. 


























Keystone and Thompson-Bremer worked 
together to develop just the right wire to 
produce a better quality product at a 
competitive cost. Confidential counseling 
and metallurgical assistance is yours for 
the asking, too! Call us. 






































Keystone Steel & Wire Co., Peoria 7, Illinois 











Cold heading and 
forming wire for 
industrial uses. 
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streets between, from 60th to 79th 
Street. 

Park-Fifth, clearly, is the pasture of 
New York’s aristocracv—with its social 
boundaries reaching far beyond Man- 
hattan—to Palm Beach and Mt. Desert 
Island, Me., with east and west outposts 
as far apart as Southampton and Lake 
Forest. 

If you belong in Park-Fifth, you teel 
comfortable, secure, guarded, elated, 
and home among friends when you are 
inside. But if you don’t belong, no 
amount of social gymnastics will over- 
come your feeling of rejection—even 
though you may, for a time, pass in and 
about the formal portals of this domain. 
Park-Fifth maintains its housekeeping 
with money; but it maintains its integ- 
rity with a fairly free use of something 
very undemocratic called social posi- 
tion. 

Next, the Beekman Place and Sutton 
Place area in the far-east 50s. 

Beekman and Sutton offer sharp con- 
trast, though they coexist within a few 
square blocks fringing the East River 
Coveted Beekman is tiny, tree-lined, 
unhurried, urban-cheerv, and somehow 
manages to mix the rich and the poor 
around the corner gracefully—a gentle 
oasis that has resisted the “posh” push 

Sutton Place, though, has altered in 
the past 10 years from restful-conserva- 
tive to a slightly unnerving neon-con- 
servative mix. Here the East River 
breezes blow the skirts of some of the 
citv’s costlier blondes along with those 
of genuine Junior Leaguers. The bold 
truth is, the Sutton of today probably 
is the spiciest if not the loftiest segment 
of social Manhattan. 

Finally, a trio of quality, though not- 
quite-top quality, neighborhoods (ut 
least, not quite so stratospheric socially) 
Lower Park Avenue in “Murray Hill” 
from 36th to 40th Street; the East End 
Avenue section from 82nd to 90th 
Street (Gracie Square); and Lower Fifth 
Avenue from Waeshington Square north 
to 12th Street (the polite edge of 
Greenwich Village 

Lower Park is a chip off the Park- 
Fifth block (not too far to the north). 
It’s much like Park-Fifth, except it 
keeps its cut flowers just a day longer. 
Living in Lower Park, says one neigh- 
borhood elder, is like belonging to the 
second best countrv club in town. 

East End Avenue in the 80s, known 
as Gracie Square, is far uptown, tucked 
away in some serene far east parcels of 
Manhattan unknown’ to _ outsiders 
and virtually unknown to many New 
Yorkers. Gracie (which takes its name 
from the old mansion that is now the 
mayors official residence, and the 
square on which it fronts) is a sort of 
citified small town, now expanding 
along somewhat fashionable lines. Here 
you meet people who could afford to 
live in still grander style, but have de- 
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the Arkansas Industrial Development Commission, State Capitol, Little Rock 





Mr. Executive: 


Is your 
bag filling 
operation 

as 
economical 
as you would 
like? 
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THE RAYMOND 


=| ROTOMATIC 


BAG PACKER 


all 3! 


If your business involves packing chemicals, fertilizers, 
feed, seed or any free or semi-free flowing materiais in 
open mouth bags, then investigate the Raymond Roto- 
matic Bag Packer. It is fully automatic, all mechanical. 
Requires no outside motivation such as electricity or 
compressed air. The Raymond Rotomatic Packer is 
gravity operated and uses the even balance scale prin- 
ciple to deliver proved accuracy, speed and low-cost 
maintenance. Send complete information to: 





Firm. 





Add 








ACT NOW! SEND COUPON TO 


BAG CORPORATION 
Adivision of Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. 
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cided to side-step the midtown bustle. 

Lower Fifth is a world all of its own, 
a sort of poor man’s Park-Fifth with a 
flower cart on the street instead of a 
Rolls-Royce. Here you live quietly, 
comfortably, in softened dignity in a 
section of Greenwich Village that picks 
up a warming touch of the artists’ world 
close by. This is the only neighborhood 
on the “fashionable” list that disdains 
the swishiness and aggressiveness that 
characterize New York’s “‘East Side.” 

“We're on the brim of Bohemia 
down here,” savs a Wall Street execu- 
tive who hasn’t budged from his Lower 
Fifth apartment in vears, “‘and we aren't 
about to desert for the East River, 
either. We'll stav mellow.” 
¢ Still on Top—Also mellow and not at 
all eager to join the far East Side push 
are a great manv of the old-line inhabi- 
tants of the conservative Park-Fifth 
neighborhood 

Thev—and this means the group 
headed by such names as Winthrop 
Aldrich, Cleveland Amory, Angier Bid- 
dle Duke, Alexander Hamilton, ‘T. J. 
Oaklev Rhinelander, Nelson Rockefel- 
ler, Alfred G. Vanderbilt, and John Hay 
Whitnev—are “‘staving put” in a neigh- 
borhood that is easily New York’s most 
fashionable 

“The high 60s and the 70s in and 
around Park and Fifth remain the prime 
locality for people of wealth and _ posi- 
tion, despite the older buildings,” savs 
a candid observer whose family is a part 
of this scene. 

4 small number of Park-Fifth con- 
servatives have managed to “stay put,” 
but still move into new quarters. 
Thev’ve done this, of course, by seek- 
ing out new apartments nearby. 

One good example of this inbred 
movement is the prompt purchase of 
apartments in a superior new coopera- 
tive, 900 Fifth Avenue (at 7l1st St. 
overlooking Central Park), which opened 
Oct. 1. This building offers five to 
eight rooms in a $45,000 to $96,000 
cost range, with penthouse and terrace 
locations a bit higher, according to 
realtor, Robert Neaderland. 


Ill. Shifting Neighbors 


Not all Park-Fifth old-liners have 
staved put, however. What is the reac- 
tion of those who have deserted to the 
far East Side? Pro and con may be the 
best way to express it. 

“What you have today in many of 
these new East Side buildings,” says 
Robert W. Evans III, a long-time resi- 
dent of the persistently unhurried Beek- 
man section, “is a great mixing of all 
kinds of people. Conservative middle- 
aged couples find themselves next door 
to late-night types. Frankly, Sutton and 
some of the high-priced new areas are 
attracting quite a diverse group.” 

Robert Lewine, NBC vice-president, 
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You are looking into the heart of a nuclear 
power reactor. The heat, which forms steam 
that drives a turbogenerator, is treated by 
controlled nuclear fission of the uranium 
fuel (in the form of oxide particles sealed 
in stainless steel), seen here being lowered 
a a 






























e . » 
putting the atom in its proper place! 
Harnessing the atom for useful power production is a first to light a U. S. City (Argonne National Laborat 
prime effort of the alert, nuclear-conscious utilities and reactor in Arco, Idaho), the first uniquely design 
other industries which are pioneering programs to tap propulsion core fabrication-developed and produced 
this unlimited power source. Today they are faced with a privately-owned firm in its own facilities (used in tl 
vital problems of research and development in all phases first twin reactor submarine, the Triton). 
of reactor design... particularly in the nuclear fuel - 
itself. The ultimate economy of commercial and indus- Texas Instruments through M&C Nuclear today stand 
trial nuclear power depends upon long term contamina- ready to develop more “firsts” for tomorrow’s nuclea 
tion-free performance of costly nuclear fuel loads and reactors supported by machine-perfect manufacturing 
reloads. and Quality Assurance procedures that meet the exact 


ing standards of both the U. S. Navy and the Atomi 
Energy Commission. You can utilize these same abilitie 
for the development of specialized individual fuel ele 
ments or assistance in the planning and execution 
complete reactor programs. This scientific nuclea 
knowledge is regularly translated into practical, e 
nomic applications for both commercial and milita 
customers — served through Texas Instruments offi 
in the principal cities of the free world. 


Texas Instruments — through subsidiary M&C Nuclear, 
Inc. —is helping the nuclear power users of tomorrow 
by making available today its extensive nuclear research, 
development and manufacturing experience. M&C 
Nuclear, Inc. has been manufacturing nuclear fuel com- 
} ponents, elements and cores since 1952. This “old timer” 
‘ was the first and is today the largest privately-owned 
facility licensed to manufacture nuclear fuel elements. 
3 M&C Nuclear fuel has been used in over 70 successful 


research, training, testing, utility, and propulsion reac- If you are interested in nuclear power production, 
tor installations. These include the first privately-owned today for your free copy of the full-color brocl 
heterogeneous reactor (Battelle Memorial Institute) , the “Fuels of the Future.” 


5\ INSTRUMENTS 


INCORPORATED 


TEXAS 


HEADQUARTERS: 100 EXCHANGE PARK NORTH, DALLAS, TEXAS. PLANTS: ATTLEBORO, MASS. «+ DALLAS 
TEXAS e« HOUSTON, TEXAS « VERSAILLES, KY. « ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA « ALMELO, HOLLAND « AVERSA, ITALY 
BEDFORD, ENGLAND « BONNEVILLE, FRANCE . BUENOS AIRES, ARGENTINA e MEXICO CITY, MEXICO 


OFFICES IN 65 PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 















See how little it Costs 
to build in GEORGIA 





Here are three manufacturing plants recently constructed in Georgia 
for national concerns. As you see, their costs are far below those 
prevailing elsewhere for comparable structures. This is just one of 
many reasons why so many progressive firms are locating in Georgia, 
heartland of the expanding southeastern market. 
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DATA 

WRITE FOR YOUR FREE COPY a nemnsmenes 

Our new building cost data book contains photographs 

and complete specifications of many recently constructed 

plants, together with cost information. You'll find it highly 
interesting. 





E. A. YATES, Jr., Vice-President 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


Industrial Development Division 
Box 1719AA Atlanta 1, Ga. Phone: JAckson 2-6121 
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puts it more bluntly: “Sutton is getting 
a lot of new money,” he says. 

This disquietude is admitted by some 

professionals. Gordon S. Braislin, presi- 
dent of Braislin, Porter & Wheelock 
(which handles such top properties as 
River House in East 52nd St.), says, 
“One thing to remember is to check 
the tenant listing before you move in. 
In some buildings, the screening of ten 
ants has been superficial.” 
e What’s “Exclusive” ‘Today—Screen- 
ing of this sort, as a device to peg and 
fix the social stature of a building, may 
be greatly influenced by a recent de- 
cision of New York’s highest state 
court. The Court of Appeals, in effect, 
has ruled that it is within the right of a 
cooperative apartment corporation to 
admit or exclude prospective tenant- 
owners as it chooses, provided questions 
of race or religion aren’t involved. 

What this means, of course, is that 
social considerations, along with finan- 
cial status, become legitimate points of 
inquiry. But, warns one of the city’s 
leading conservative realtors, “Che kind 
of discrimination we're talking about 
today is a lot different from the kind 
prevalent before World War II. Then 
it was a question of keeping buildings 
and street blocks strictly Anglo-Saxon 
-and this was done in many ways, with 
little pressure from liberal groups or the 
law. Todav, the idea is to keep build- 
ings exclusive, but not simply on the 
basis of race or religion.” 

“Two classes of people are discrim- 
inated against today,” says the owner 
of a prime Beekman property, “‘at least, 
this is all vou'll ever get anvbodv to 
admit. One is the loud, late partv, cafe 
crowd, and the other is the chap who 
has to strain too much financially to 
make the grade.” 
hard to enforce. 

Says the president of a small but 
highly selective building management 
firm: “The college you went to is more 
important today than the religion you 
happened to be reared in as a child 
The old shibboleth on not admitting 
Jews has changed tremendously.” 


He concedes this is 


IV. Bountiful Buildings 


In terms of exciting design, swift- 
moving gadgetry, and creature comforts, 
the new East Side buildings are bounti- 
ful. 

A look at three new de luxe locations, 
not vet in service, gives you an idea of 
what they offer: 

¢ Cannon Point North, on Sutton 
Place below 57th Street, opening this 
fall, has one of New York’s most strik- 
ing settings—it’s literally atop the East 
River Drive, skimming above the heavily 
boated channel below. (“High-up loca- 
tions usually are preferred,” says real 
estate developer George M. Gross, 
“but one tenant insisted on a location 
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Here comes your answer to high earthmoving costs... 
JOHN DEERE INDUSTRIAL POWER and EQUIPMENT 


Look at it either way: How much do you have to sink Gasoline and Diesel, Wheel 
into construction equipment to get the job done? Or and Crawler Units for: 

how much production per dollar can you get out of the 

machines you buy? John Deere Industrial Equipment © Commercial Construction 
measures up handsomely against both yardsticks for © Legatag end Cliemns 


many reasons. 
First cost is remarkably low, with trim maintenance 
and operating expenses to match. Many John Deere 


@ Home Building, Landscaping 


@ Roads and Streets 


machines are designed as multiple-use combinations, so + Beery end Mine 
they seldom stand around idle. Controls are simplified © Oil and Gas 
whenever possible, too, so highly trained operators are © Public Works 


not required. For more facts, see your John Deere In- 
dustrial Dealer or write us today. 


Public Utilities 


Plumbing and Heating 


Manufacturing and Warehousing 
Write: JOHN DEERE INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, DEPT. 1936, MOLINE, ILLINOIS 


JOHN DEERE 


‘Specialists in Low-Cost Power with a Heavyweight Punch’' 


























Beats HCL (High Cost of Leather) 


> Leather is now selling at premium 
prices. Are you aware how much more 
your company is paying for leather 
work gloves, as a result? Hundreds of 
executives who have checked their costs 
have switched to the modern “Super 
Werx” glove, which' was designed spe- 
cifically to replace expensive leather and 
heavy cotton. Super Werx is a heavy 
duty version of the vinyl-impregnated 
Werx glove that has won widespread 
industry acceptance. In addition to sav- 
ing 40% to 70% of glove costs, these 
“miracle fabric” gloves are sure-grip- 


How To Get Things Done 
Better And Faster 








BOARDMASTER VISUAL CONTROL 


Gives Graphic Picture 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 
Ideal for Production, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc 
Made of Metal, Compact and Attractive. 
Over 400,000 in Use 


Full price $4950 with cards 


24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. B-100 
FREE Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd Street © New York 36, N. Y. 


Saves Time, Saves 
Type or Write on 


Traffic, Inventory, 


+ + & © 
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ping, 100% washable, and provide the 
comfortable fit and feel employees need 
for full efficiency. 
Free Offer to Employers: Tell us 
your operation. From more than 50 
types in both coated and impregnated 
fabric, we will recommend the correct 
glove and send samples for testing. 
Edmont Manufacturing Company, 
1220 Walnut Street, Coshocton. Ohio. 


Edmont 2. 


fa  * 
JOB-FITTED GLOVES Edmont 
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Plan now to attend—and bring 


your key associates 


EXPOSITION OF 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 


27th 


N. Y. COLISEUM - NOV. 30—DEC. 4. 








close to the water so he could use a 
telescope on boats passing by.) Cost 
range for the 320 apartments in this 
co-op, according to Gross, is $9,000 for 
three rooms, up to $46,000 for six 
rooms. A limited number of maids’ 
rooms, on a separate floor, lease at about 
$40 a month. 

¢ Imperial House, a rental build- 
ing opening next May in the block 
bounded by Lexington and Third Ave- 
nues and 68th and 69th Streets, will 
have 380 apartments, but will occupy 
only 40% of the site to provide extra 
light and air. Thirty stories will make 
the building, being erected by Fisher 
Bros., the tallest apartment structure in 
New York. The apartments, four to 
eight rooms at $100 a room a month, 
will have individual outside balconies. 
Downstairs will be a 280 ft. by 80 ft. 
Japanese garden 

¢ Gracie Towers, uptown on East 
End Avenue between S$8th and 89th 
Streets, will be, in the words of its 
promoters, “the first apartment build- 
ing in the history of the world having 
a swimming pool 22 stories in the air.” 
The 154 apartments in this co-op—five 
to seven rooms at about $5,000 per 
room—will average 10 closets and 34 
baths. Ninety-six apartments are to in- 
clude maids’ rooms, and balconies for 
better East River viewing will jut from 
85%. This Doral Construction Corp. 
effort opens July, 1960. 
e Experience—If these oncoming plush 
residences measure up to full expecta 
tions, Manhattan’s eastern skyline will 
be pleasantly brightened 

Unfortunately, though, such a coup 
would mark something of a reversal of 
much recent experience on the far East 
Side. 

“The big trouble todav,” says John 
G. Hupfel, vice-president of Peter Doel- 
ger, Inc., builders, “is you have too 
many people building in this city who 
can get by only if thev cut corners— 
and believe me, they do.” 

“If you're buying into a co-op,” warns 
Hupfel, “be especially alert when you 
run into the anonymous svyndicate- 
backed building. To play safe, hire a 
good, independent real estate man and 
have him check the transaction, then 
hire an architect, for a reasonable fee, 
and have him inspect the apartment 
and the building—he’ll spot shoddy 
stuff easily.” 
¢ Brownstone Fancier—A parting shot 
of advice is offered by ad executive 
David M. Ogilvy, of Ogilvy, Benson & 
Mather 

“Don’t imprison your family in a 
vast impersonal apartment house, with- 
out privacy or character. Instead, buy 
a small brownstone in the East 80s. 
Mine has a 40-vear-old apple tree in the 
garden. It’s only 12 minutes from La 
Guardia—yet this is the most peaceful 
area in Manhattan.” END 
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HOW TO KEEP 


BUSINESS GIFT BUYING 
FROM BEING 
A THANKLESS TASK 


Whether this is the first year you've been tagged with the 
assignment of selecting and buying those important business 
gifts, or it’s an every-year chore for you, yours is a tough job. 
How much easier it would be if you knew what the people on 
your gift list really wanted! We can help you there. And, not 
only can we help you select the kind of gift with the most last- 
ing appeal, but we’ll make it even easier on your budget. 


What gift preference survey shows 
Since we are the manufacturer of 
America’s first-quality writing in- 
struments, it warms the cockles of 
our heart to learn that a majority of 
executives queried in a recent survey 
answered, “‘I’d prefer a good pen.” 
Naturally, we are not at all adverse 
to passing on this news to you. Ob- 
viously, if you’ve not given foun- 
tain pens before, you’re missing a 
good bet. 


What makes a good gift? 
What’s so good about the gift of a 
Sheaffer pen, desk set or pencil is 
that it’s something that gives pleas- 
ure every day of the year. It’s a 
practical gift that every man or 
woman wants and needs. But some- 
how they never seem to get around 
to buying themselves a really good 
pen. With a Sheaffer, you give them 
a ‘‘name”’ gift that’s worn with pride 
the world over. And remember, a 


SHEAFFE 


Sheaffer isn’t something that’s stuck 
away in a drawer like so many typ- 
ical business gifts. Nor is it, like 
bottled cheer, gone and soon for- 
gotten. A Sheaffer is a gift they’ll 
remember you for, day after day, 
year after year. 


What should a business gift cost? 
The ideal gift is the one that “‘looks 
like”’ far more than your budget unit 
price represents; one that has a name 
known for quality. Let’s say one 
segment of your list is budgeted at 
$20 per. For that kind of money, 
special “buys” notwithstanding, 
you might be hard put to find any- 
thing but the “economy” model of 
most of the usual gift items today. 
But when you choose a Sheaffer your 
money buys the finest pen of its 
kind...a real luxury item, like the 
Sheaffer Snorkel Pen Desk Set, the 
Sheaffer PFM...Pen For Men or any 
of the Sheaffer pen-and-pencil sets 





that meet your particular require 
ment. 


There's a Sheaffer for everyone! 

Whether you have a dollar or hun 
dreds to spend per gift, you can 
handle your entire list with Sheaffer 
products because Sheaffer’s makes 
the world’s most complete line of 
writing instruments. We can per 
sonalize Sheaffer desk sets and 
Sheaffer pen-and-pencil sets for you 
For your lady customers, or wives 
of good customers, we have the ex 
citing new fashion-accessory Lady 
Sheaffer pens in many models, re 
tailing from $10. And one of our 
most popular new items is the “no 
dunk, no dip, no mess’”’ Sheaffer car 
tridge fountain pen. 


Mail this coupon this week and see 
how to keep your business gift buy 
ing from being a thankless task. 


HUGH C. GREEN, Specialty Sales Manager 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company 
Fort Madison, lowa 


Please send me complete information on the 
Sheaffer business gift line. 


Name 





Title 
Company __ 
Address 


City Zone State 





See Sheaffer's spectacular holiday show, “Give My Regards to Broadway,” with Jimmy Durante, NBC-TV, Dec. 6 


©1959, W.A.S.P. CO. 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN COMPANY, FORT MADISON, IOWA 


SHEAFFER PENS...MA 























In Economics 


U.S. Will Entertain Soviet Economists 


In First Round of Exchange Visits 


The Committee for Economic Development, a research 
and policy organization of leading U.S. businessmen, this 
week announced the expected arrival in New York, 
Oct. 15, of five prominent Soviet economists as the first 
stage in an exchange of economists between the U.S. 
and Soviet Russia. 

Agreement for the exchange of professional economists 
was worked out this winter in discussions between 
Donald K. David (right), 
chairman of the CED 
board, and First Deputy 
Premier Anastas I. Mi- 
koyan. After the agree- 
ment was made, David 
stated: “In the exchanges 
that have taken place be- 
tween our country and 
the Soviet Union there 
have been virtually no 
exchanges of professional 
economists. We believe 
it would be helpful if 
more Soviet economists 
came to understand the way in which our capitalist econ- 
omy is achieving growth and stability. And we believe it 
would be desirable if more American economists had a 
better understanding of the operation of the Soviet 
economy. 

The Soviet team, headed by Anushavan A. Arzuman- 
ian, director of the Institute of World Economics & 
International Relations, Soviet Academy of Science, will 
spend a month in the U.S. 

Next year, a corresponding group of top American 
economists will pay a return visit to Russia. The ex- 
change, says CED, was suggested by and has the support 
of the U.S. State Dept. 


U.N. Picks West Canada, Northwest U. S. 


As Showcase of Economic Development 


Where would you take students to show them an area 
of rapid economic growth? The United Nations’ answer: 
to Western Canada and the Northwestern U.S. 

Fourteen economists, administrators, and technicians 
from several underdeveloped countries have been brought 
together at a new Regional Training Center at Van- 
couver, B.C., set up under a three-way agreement among 
U.N., Canada, and University of British Columbia. 

The students are following individually tailored pro- 
grams in various phases of economic development, social 
welfare, and public administration. On-the-job experi- 
ence in government agencies, commercial concerns, and 
industries of the region provides the main training. 
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National Bureau of Economic Research 


Decries Lack of Studies on Growth 


The puzzle of what causes economic growth, the 
National Bureau of Economic Research says in a report 
published this week, is the No. 1 problem for economists. 

Despite the huge volume of words on this theme in 
recent years, the bureau 
finds “a pronounced 
dearth” of systematic and 
thorough studies on eco- 
nomic growth. Raymond 
W. Goldsmith (right), 
who headed the survey 
staff for the National 
Bureau, concludes: “We 
are still at the beginning 
of comparative studies of 
economic growth and 
structure, on both statis- 
tical and analytical 
levels.” 

Some big questions that need more work, the report 
states, are these: 

e Can economic growth be smooth or must it in- 
volve at least one break in the tempo of development—a 
sudden “take-off,” as MIT economist W. W. Rostow 
calls it, when a stagnant economy really begins to move? 

¢ To what extent must underdeveloped countries 
follow the pattern of already-developed countries to reach 
similar levels of average real income? 

¢ How have differences in nations’ natural resources 
influenced the speed and character of growth? 

¢ What determined the number and effectiveness of 
economic innovators and imitators—as contrasted to the 
stay-putters? 

¢ How essential to sustained growth are Western 
management methods, labor relations, and business 
ethics? 

The National Bureau hopes the report will light a fire 
under economic researchers in many countries. In a sup- 
plement to the report, published as The Comparative 
Study of Economic Growth and Structure, American 
and European economists discuss the research opportuni- 
ties on growth that they regard as particularly crucial. 





Businessmen Called Unreliable Guide 


To Future Business Trends 


How much accurate information about future business 
trends can you get from businessmen? 

Canadian government economist Donald J. Daly, in 
the current Journal of Business of the University of 
Chicago, finds that such surveys paint an unreliable 
picture—because businessmen usually don’t put enough 
emphasis on a season-to-season analysis of changes in the 
structure of their companies’ production, sales, and 
profits. Daly maintains that the common business ap- 
proach of concentrating on year-to-year positions tends 
to mask underlying structural changes that are most 
important in shaping the business trend. 
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Any delivery job 


ad OO 
- ee 


On heavy jobs, INTERNATIONAL tandem-ax 
V-8's cut costs. They’re powered, geared a1 
built to handle concentrated loads for le 


New INTERNATIONAL Metro-Mite® offers the 
most loadspace for the money, economical 4 
cylinder power, smart business-like appearance. 








New pickups with Bonus-Load Ideal for city delivery! Com- Medium-duty models have new New tandem-axle models have 
bodies give you 25% more load- pact-design models are easy to heavy-duty springs and axles for short cab length, rugged \ 
space, one-hand tailgate operation. handle. “Six” or V-8 power. extra durability on farm, incity. power for off-road traction 
INTERNATIONAL Trucks are built to handle | 7 

specific jobs at the least possible cost. 


This is true of the INTERNATIONAL V-8’s that 
cut “big load” running times. . . and the INTER- 
NATIONAL Trucks with Metro® bodies that last 
so long on stop and go delivery jobs. 

It’s true of each of the hundreds of models 


offered by INTERNATIONAL, from 3,800 to 100,000 
lbs. gross vehicle weight ratings. 


INTERNATIONAL 
» FRUCKS 





International Harvester Co., Chicago 


For the right truck that will do your job for ioe ee 
less, see your INTERNATIONAL Dealer. Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors WORLD’S MOST COMPLETE LINE 
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t 2a Water Heater 
t your kit 
t ly 4 iry 
t at t itically 


Robertshaw Western Research Center, 
Anaheim, Calif., includes a completely 
equipped and furnished home called the 
House of Tomorrow. Here, the newest 

Robertshaw Controls are consumer 
tested for beauty and performance. 


ROBERTSHAW-FULTON CONTROLS COMPANY 








helps Miu. Clmert 


eep everything under contro 








New Thermal Eye® for Washer-dryer water control Gas incinerator control complete Bell 
he Burner with the Brain valve permits selection of with 4-hour timer and safety mechanism f yourr 
9k automatically with the water temperature to suit any automatically controls incineration of keeps f s 
cally ame precise temperature fabric from heavy cottons refuse and garbage for maximum fresh aut 
»} on top burners that you to delicate synthetics automatically efficiency with no smoke or odor 


mw enjoy in your oven 


Mrs. Margaret Priebe, Des Moines, lowa, Mrs. America 
for 1959-60, appreciates the time and work-saving 
convenience of Robertshaw Controls in her home. She 
and millions of other homemakers have made Robertshaw 
the first name in controls for modern automatic gas 
appliances. For beauty... for trouble-free performance 

ask for dependable Robertshaw Controls on the gas 
appliances and home equipment you buy. 


Mrs. America Reg Mrs America. inc 
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RESEARCH 


HOUSE OF 





EXEC. OFFICES: RICHMOND 19, VA. » SUBSIDIARIES AND/OR AFFILIATES IN CANADA, WESTERN GERMANY, AUSTRALIA, ITALY AND BRAZIL 
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Tommy Tiger Shoots Paleface’s Squaw 


Paleface shoots Indian — Indian shoots right back! And why not? All ed.4210) aD) 
Americans see camera advertisements in magazines, get the latest booklets iin 


and folders on photographic equipment. And more and more, photograph DAwWL De 

i Semele ante ane a , sbi PAPERS 
is becoming everybody's hobby. Moral to advertisers: To get your message | 
over in a big way, there’s nothing like the power of the printed page. HELP BUILD 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY SALES 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. % Sales offices in NEW YORK * CHICAGO * BOSTON 


PRINTING PAPERS FOR BOOKS, MAGAZINES, COMMERCIAL PRINTING, BUSINESS FORMS AND PACKAGING 




















FINANCE 


SENIOR VICE-PRESIDENTS Walter H. Johnson, Jr. (marketing), James B. Franklin (operations), Marvin Whitlock (engineering and 
maintenance), and Raymond G. Lochiel (finance) form the core of Pres. David H. Baker’s new top management team at Capital Airlines 


Airline Catching Up With Itself 


Capital moves deeper into 
jets, but believes it is getting 
close to swallowing its too-big 
bite of financing. 


Capital Airlines, Inc., the nation’s 
sixth largest airline, this week an- 
nounced it has ordered seven Convair 
580-M pure jets and five Lockheed Elec- 
tra turboprops at a cost, including spare 
parts and engines, of $51-million. The 
jets will be delivered from October, 
1960, to February, 1961; it will get two 
Electras next May, three in June. 

The brief public announcement, only 
hints at the financing problem that 
Capital faces in modernizing its air 
fleet. But, after two years of scram- 
bling, Capital’s new management team 
(pictures) feels it’s close to solving a 
problem that comes in two parts. 

Capital’s trouble is that, in a success- 
ful effort four years ago to be the first 
airline substantially equipped with jet- 
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driven transports, it bit off more than 
it could chew. No other airline, for 
one thing, had tried to pay off its new 
planes in only five years—and Capital’s 
decision to do so was a big miscalcula- 
tion in the face of fast-approaching 
competition from other jets. Besides 
the new outlay of $51-million that it 
faces, it still owes more than half the 
$70.2-million cost of 60 turboprop Vis- 
counts it bought from Vickers Arm- 
strongs, Ltd., of Britain, in 1955. 

¢ The Way Out—Capital has strained 
itself badly in trying to pay off its Vis- 
count debt. For the first two or three 
years, the Viscounts served their purpose 
of drawing traffic from competitive 
lines. Now, however, competitors are 
flying bigger and faster jets and turbo- 
props while $36.6-million of the British 
debt still hangs over Capital. 

Capital hoped originally to refinance 
the British debt in the U.S., but it 
has been balked repeatedly. Now its 
management, led by former Air Force 


Gen. David H. Baker (picture, right), 


DAVID H. BAKER 
when he took over Capital’s presidency fr 
James H. Carmichael two years ago. 
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°° The case ~*-, 
: of the Extra *. 
. Dictaphone . 
' Operator ” 


SOLVED! One telephone call 


provided this businessman with efficient, 
experienced temporary help for an in- 
creased work load. (No problems about 
payroll, records, insurance or taxes.) 


For temporary help selected especially 
to fit your particular needs call... 


EMPLOYERS 
OVERLOAD 


company ® 
All Office Help Immediately Available 


By Day... Week.. . Month! 
LOCATED IN 


Find Us Fast 


PRINCIPAL CITIES | in The 
Yellow Pages 


Executive offices 
1400 Foshay Tower Bidg. 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


AIR 











FOR SHIPS 
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Wherever dependable, low-cost 
air service counts, look for 


Yuincy 


Air compressors exclusively 
For every industry 

Models from 1 to 90 C.F. M. 
Service from Coast to Coast 


QUINCY COMPRESSOR CO. QUINCY, ILL. 
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thinks it has its problems wrapped in 
one package. Details won’t be an- 
nounced until December, but this is 
what Capital plans: 

¢ With the approval of British 
banks holding its notes, it will stretch 
its remaining $36.6-million Viscount 
debt far beyond the original date in 
early 1962, with a decrease in the inter- 
est rate. This approval has already 
been granted, contingent on the success 
of Capital’s financing of the new equip- 
ment. 

e To raise the $51-million for the 

dozen new planes from U.S. banks and 
insurance companies. Capital is now 
soliciting these lenders—the insurance 
companies for the longer maturities, the 
banks for shorter ones. ‘This has been 
the usual route for U.S. carriers in bor- 
rowing for new jets; some also have 
issued convertible debentures. 
e Expanding Equity—U.S. lenders, 
however, want Capital to increase its 
equity—even counting its $12-million 
of outstanding convertible debentures 
as equity, the line today has a 60-40 
ratio of debt to equity, which the lend- 
ers think is too top-heavy. 

So it looks as if Capital will raise 
new equity late this year or early next 
vear. Since the stock market appears 
nervous now, outright sale of com- 
mon shares is less likely than sale of 
another issue of convertible debentures. 

Finding all this new money will be 
difficult, Capital’s management con- 
cedes, but it hopes to do it at less than 
a 6% average cost. 
¢ Tuming Point—Capital people see 
their equipment-financing plan as no- 
thing less than a turning point in the 
company’s life. ‘They don’t expect mira- 
cles. Next vear will be a tough vear, 
thev say, but should produce a slim 
profit. By about 1962, they feel they 
will be running fast, and within five to 
ten vears they hope to enter the rich 
transcontinental field. 

Capital now has its old handicaps of 
being essentially a regional line, with 
no part in the lush transcontinental 
routes and with too many short-haul 
flights. The line is petitioning to get 
out of service to 16 cities where it has 
to operate with uneconomical DC-3s on 
short hauls. And in the past couple of 
vears, it has gained entry to the Minne- 
apolis-‘St. Paul market and to the 
Florida resort market from Pittsburgh, 
Cleveland, and Buffalo. So its route 
structure is improving. There's also 
been a shakeout in top-level manage- 
ment. 
¢ Legacy of Woes—When Baker re- 
placed James H. Carmichael as _presi- 
dent. in 1957, he called in several new 
men to help bail Capital out of its 
accumulation of problems. The new- 
comers included two from American 
Airlines, Marvin Whitlock (senior vice- 
president for engineering and mainte- 


nance) and Walter H. Johnson, Jr. 
(senior vice-president for marketing), 
and M. J. van der Ploeg, formerly of 
KLM, as a cost-control consultant. 

Raymond G. Lochiel, senior vice 
president for finance, and James B. 
Franklin, senior vice-president for opera 
tions, remained from Carmichael’s re- 
gime as part of the core of Baker’s top 
group. 

Their chief legacy of woes was the 
debt for purchase of the Viscounts, but 
thev also still had uneconomic routes 
flown by outmoded DC-3s, DC-4s, and 
early Constellations, which the Vis- 
counts hadn’t wholly replaced. 
¢ Turn to Viscounts—In 1954, Capital 
undertook the Viscount deal in despera 
tion over its traffic losses to competitors 
with bigger, faster  piston-engined 
planes. From 1951 to 1954, Capital’s 
share of total airline travel slid from 
5.97% to 5.17%. 

“It’s probable that, without the Vis- 
counts, Capital would have died on the 
vine,” says Lochiel. 

In both long-haul and short-haul busi 
ness, the turboprop Viscount gave 
Capital the edge in speed and much 
talked-about smoothness. Capital's gTOss 
operating revenues rose from $46.5-mil- 
lion in 1955 to $87.8-million in 1958. 
But costs rose, too, especially in the first 
year of re-equiping maintenance shops 
to care for the new planes. In 1956, 
Capital showed an operating loss of 
$2.8-million; in 1957, a thin profit of 
$42,000; in 1958, an operating profit of 
$3-million. 

Heavy interest costs on the Viscount 
purchase and the expense of develop- 
ing the new Florida and Twin Cities 
routes were reflected in a gloomy series 
of financial statements. In 1956, Capi- 
tal ran an over-all deficit of $1.2-million; 
in 1957, a deficit of $3.2-million; in 
1958, a narrow profit of $213,000. 
¢ Deeper in the Hole—Meanwhile, 
Capital was never able to get its finan- 
cial house in order enough to persuade 
U.S. lenders to refinance the British 
debt, which was an increasing burden. 

The 60 Viscounts cost Capital $70.2- 
million, and the line agreed to pay off 
each in five years after delivery, which 
began in 1955. Only 2% was due as 
each plane was delivered; monthly pav- 
ments were ballooned—that is, they 
started small and increased toward 
maturity. 

Ihe notes originally carried an inter- 
est rate 13% above the Bank of 
England’s prime rate but not to exceed 
64%. In July, 1958, Capital had to 
defer payments on four months; these 
notes were replaced by new ones calling 
for an annual interest rate of 2} % above 
the Bank of England rate. About $9.5- 
million came due last year, but Capital 
was able to pay off only a little more 
than $5-million. 
¢ False Hopes—In 1956, Capital had 
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Lease brand-new Hertz 
sales-cars, get out from under 
upkeep and replacement costs, 
: breakdown worries, heavy investment. 


> Hertz takes care of all maintenance, licensing, fire, 
p theft, and collision protection. We perform and pay 
for all repairs, towing, greasing, tire replacement, winter- 


€ izing, State license plates. We even replace destroyed 
it cars. 


Hertz ends bookkeeping and administrative prob- 


: by rising fleet- | lems. With Hertz leasing, all your costs are budgetable 


in advance. All the man-hours of administration and cost- 
ing are reduced to the writing of one check per month. 


t . Hertz leasing releases capital tied up in company- 
di Car Oop era ing owned cars. We will provide brand-new Chevrolets or 
other fine cars, with no mileage restrictions... freeing 

your capital for profitable reinvestment. 
2 6 oO st ing ¢> Hertz cars improve sales force relations, give greater 
incentive. New cars maintain company prestige and 

& salesmen's morale, minimize accidents. 





’ Get complete WHO SHOULD LEASE CARS.. 


information! AI 


Clip coupon, _ o— 
send for | 
free booklet! | 
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ps H. F. RYAN, VICE PRESIDENT 

6 THE HERTZ CORPORATION, 224 S. WABASH 
ie CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS, DEPT. B-1017 

“ i Please send me your illustrated booklet, ‘Who 


Should Lease Cars...and Who Shouldn't." 
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Now you can lease Chevrolets 
(or other brand-new fleet cars) 
from the Rent-A-Car people... 
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SAVED: 25 to 30% FLOOR SPACE. Corning does it with Pro-File cabinets and Mod-U-Ell work stations in its Industrial Engineering 
office. Pro-File cabinets fit where an equal number of conventional 4-drawer files could not—right in the aisle—yet provide ease of 
reference to filed material. Arrangement of Mod-U-Ell work stations eases work flow where there is interrelationship of jobs. 
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challenge at Big Flats! 





CUSTOM STATION IN A CORNER. The use 
of Mod-U-Ell furniture made possible the 
customizing of each work station to meet 
the requirements of special jobs at no 
more cost than the conventional desk and 
table arrangement. This is a Private Su- 
pervisory office. 





SAVED: 20% FLOOR SPACE. This unique continuous arrangement of Mod-U-Ell lets 
four workers, with interrelated jobs, carry on their work easily without having 
to move. 
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VERSATILE MACHINE DESKS. As used in Corning’s ac- 
counting office, the Y&E 7600-30FBR machine desk holds 
calculating machines. But—as illustrated below—the 
desk can also be used for other office machines .. . 





NOW IT’S A TYPEWRITER DESK! Versatile 7600-30FBR 
machine desk is also used in Corning’s Production Plan- 
ning office, inventory control section. Notice the Pro- 
File cabinets for speed and ease of reference, plus the 
Y&E card record files. 


Corning Glass Works takes available office space, 
tailors furniture and arrangement to get jobs 
done smoothly, 

Here are office furniture and arrangement that chal- 
lenge the imagination. 

The furniture is by Y&E—and you can do almost 
anything with it! At the Big Flats, N. Y. plant, Corn- 
ing Glass Works’ Industrial Engineering staff used it 
imaginatively to fully utilize the space in the plant’s 
general offices. 

The Y&E Mod-U-Ell Line, for example, they used 
like building blocks—building on continuously, where 
possible, to save space. A desk top here . . . a pedestal 
there . . . files in here like so. Form fits function. Space 
is well used. All areas are comfortable, attractive, co- 
ordinated in style and color. - 

Y&E Pro-Dilé cabinets were specified “for their 
space-saving aspects as well as ease of reference to 
filed materials,” according to Mr. Robert S. Callaway, 
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ROOM FOR 2 TO 3 MORE WORK STATIONS! Mod-U-Elis used in Corning’s Process 
Engineering section made expansion of the section possible without crowding 
yet provided more actual working area through increased working surface. 


Senior Industrial Engineer at the plant. “The coopera- 
tion of Y&E sales representatives, as well as their 
dealer, F. A. Williamee & Son . . . did much to make 
this installation one of the finest in the company.” 

Result . . . what you see on these pages! Try it 
yourself. Let yourself go when equipping your office 
with Y&E furniture and equipment. 

Get a good look at all Y&E has to offer by mailing 
this coupon today. 


* Patented 


YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., INC. 
1031 Jay St., Rochester 3, N. Y. 


| 
i 
Please send me your free brochure, “Office Furniture | 
by Y&E,” that highlights the entire Y&E line. | 
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It takes 
strong eyes to 


see through 


steel 






















INSPECTION 


And it takes a lot of know-how to understand what you see. This 
Hartford Steam Boiler inspector has both. The eyes, in this special 
case, are furnished by an instrument that employs high-frequency 
sound waves in looking for a suspected hidden crack in the shaft of 
a large compressor. The know-how comes from years of training and 
experience in the highly technical field of power machinery inspection. 

The Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance Company is 
the acknowledged world leader in the specialized business of insuring 
and safeguarding power equipment. Its 600 Field Inspectors, located 
strategically throughout the country, are highly trained as specialists 
in spotting potential trouble wherever it may be . . . in boilers and pres- 
sure vessels, turbines, engines, electrical and refrigerating equipment. 

Power plant equipment insured in a policy by Hartford Steam 
Boiler is inspected by these men, whose aim is to keep power alive 
and working for you. If your plant is not now covered by HSB in- 
surance, it will pay you to learn more about us. For we are specialists 
in our chosen field . . . and 


Inspection is our middle name 


=i 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 2, Connecticut 
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. . . the company feels it 
must create a new corpor- 
ate image... 


(STORY on page 115) 


its best chance of refinancing the British 

debt, when 24 banks agreed to put to- 

gether a $60-million loan. Capital 

planned to buy more Viscounts and 14 

De Havilland Comet jets. But just be 

fore the final signing of the loan, airline 

profits hit the skids, and the deal was 
inceled. 

Capital had another chance last year 
vhen Convair, looking for customers 
for its 880 jets, offered to get the line 

seven-vear loan and to use its influ- 

ice to refinance the British debt, in 
turn for an order for 15 of the 880s. 

{he refinancing didn’t work out, how- 
er—Capital found it a problem to re- 
nance used planes. 

This vear, however, Capital's 1955 

faults on some of its notes convinced 

ic British banks they would have to 
tretch out the airline’s outstanding 
cbt. General Dynamics and Lockheed 

0 chipped in help by offering special 

ils on Capital’s new equipment. 

hese twin factors, insist Capital, 
ould make its new finance package 
ceptable to U.S. lenders. 

* Back-in Business—As Capital sces it, 
ic new equipment should put the line 
ick in the jet race, particularly in the 
h New York-Chicago route where it 
is been suffering. For the first nine 
ionths this vear, Capital ran a net loss 
hile most jet lines turned in big profits. 
Capital plans to use the 880 jets in 
i¢ long North-South routes and_ the 
lectras on the shorter East-West 
utes. ‘The Electra, another turboprop, 
is favored over more Viscounts  be- 
iuse of its greater cruising speed (40 
} 70 mph. faster) and greater capacity 
7+ seats compared with +4) on me- 
ium-long nonstop flights. Whitlock 
els Capital still needs more capacity 
nd that it must upgrade its existing 

feet. More new planes are out of the 

question now, so the line would like to 
icase some new jet equipment or, failing 
that, some of the later models of piston- 

ngined planes. It is dickering for DC- 

OBs or DC-7s, as well as some Vis- 
counts. Whitlock would like also to 
icplace the old DC-3s and DC-4s with 
the faster Convair 340s. 
* Test to Come—The company doesn't 
intend to sit still with its new equip- 
ment. Johnson and Baker feel it must 
create a new corporate image (Capital 
is now looked on as the ““businessman’s”’ 
airline) and initiate new customer serv- 
ices. They foresee the industry’s big 
test in 1961 or so, when jet capacity 
will exceed the present market demand, 
and they plan to be ready. END 
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Obsolescence— 
how much is it 
costing you? 


from the Clients’ Service Bulletin of The American Appraisal Company 


A significant survey of obsolescence 
was prepared during last year’s re- 
cession by the staff of DUN’S RE- 
VIEW & MODERN INDUSTRY. 
Interviews were held with 367 man- 
ufacturers in 44 key areas. These 
companies reported an average net 
worth of $7,500,000. Sales ranged 
from one to one hundred million 
dollars, although the majority were 
in the five-to-ten-million-dollar class. 


Medern plants are busier 


During the recession, three-fourths 
of the group surveyed were operat- 
ing, on the average, at 95% or more 
of peak rates. Significantly, only 1% 
of their facilities were considered 
obsolete. On the other hand, the 
group with the lowest operating ratio 
—65%—admitted to a 22% average 
of obsolete equipment. For this lat- 
ter group it was indicated that mod- 
ernization might reduce costs by 
6.5%. 

Here is new evidence of the im- 
portance of constant modernization 
for survival in this age of rapid en- 
gineering advancement. If obsoles- 
cence is unchecked by replacement 
with modern equipment, the result 
is almost inevitably a decline in 
earnings— which may lead eventual- 
ly to the failure of the enterprise. 


The value of records 


Although obsolete equipment is the 
result of technological improvements 
rather than the mere passage of 
time, it is logical to check for obso- 
lescence among the older units of 
equipment first. For that reason, 
many companies which are trying to 


keep their plants modern and effi- 
cient maintain records which reveal! 
the dates of acquisition of all major , 
units. Attention may thus be con- 
centrated on the older units when 
replacements are being considered. 


* * * 


An American Appraisal provides a compr: 
hensive inventory of the property. It is sup 
ported by evidence that compels accept 
ance...and by records that will be availabl 
whenever proof is needed. It represents va! 
uation principles that command respect. It 
is based on The American Appraisal Com 
pany’s over-half-century leadership in th 
field of valuation for purposes of account 
ing, property control, insurance and < 
porate financing. 


the AMERICAN 
APPRAISAL 


7) 
Company 
SINCE 1896...LARGEST...MOST WIDELY USED 
Home Office: Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 

Atlanta Cincinnati Kansas City Philadelphia 
Baltimore Cleveland Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Boston Dallas New Orleans St. Lovis 
Buffalo Detroit New York 
Chicago 


San Francisco 
Washington 


Affiliated: Canadian Appraisal Company, Ltd 
Montreal and Toronto 


| 
| The American Appraisal Co., Dept. BW | 
| 525 E. Michigan St., Milwaukee 1, Wis 
| Without obligating me, please send me_ | 
| your Booklet No. 501, ‘Depreciation in | 
| Our Present Economy.” 
| | 
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EVANS BOXCARS 


"EQUIPPED 


are helping 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


reduce shipping damage 





DF LOADER 





Follow the leaders in industry ... ship the Damage-Free DF way! 


*DF is a trademark of Evans Products Company 
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DF equipment permits dunnage-free shipping 


of parts—helps reduce shipping costs 


ns DF-equipped boxcars are 
| by Ford Motor Company to 
) many of the sub-assembly parts 
stampings used in the produc- 
1 of the entire 1960 Ford line, 
uding the brand-new Falcon. 
ord began using DF-equipped 
s in 1949, recognizing DF 
\ipment as a major advance in 
damage-free transit of railroad 
ing. Ford was one of the first to 
DF equipment and has con- 


VANS PRODUCTS COMPANY -« 


Ford uses DF-equipped boxcars for the safe 
shipment of sub-assembly parts for the entire 
1960 line, including the new Falcon. DF 
equipment locks in lading so there is no load 





THE 1960 FORD GALAXIE TOWN VICTORIA 


tinued to increase its use of DF- 
equipped cars every year since. 
DF-equipped boxcars lock in 
lading without dunnage of any 
kind . . . eliminate the time, labor 
and disposal problems inherent in 
strapping, blocking and bracing... 
and they are ideal for mixed or 
partial loads. DF-equipped cars 
are a snap to load and unload as 
compared to common boxcars. 
And shipping damage is virtually 





THE NEW-SIZE FORD 


eliminated. These are just a few 
good reasons why DF-equipped 
cars may also be the answer to your 
shipping problem. 


Fifty-three Class I railroads 
now own more than 39,000 DF- 
equipped boxcars and provide 
them to shippers everywhere with- 
out extra charge. Evans loading 
engineers, located coast to coast, 
are available to help railroads and 
shippers take full advantage of 
damage-free shipping the DF way. 
For complete information write 
Evans Products Company, Dept. 
B-10, Plymouth, Michigan. 


PLYMOUTH, MICHIGAN 


shifting. Permits capacity loads and multi- 
decking. Allows heavier loading (two cars can 
do the work of three). Loading and unloading 
are accomplished with less time and labor. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 










Largest State 
Controlled 

Highway System 
in America 

\. All Toll Free 























In North Carolina hundreds of smal 
towns and communities on excellent all- 
weather roads enable workers to pork 
at their jobs a few minutes after finish- 
ing their farm chores 











North Carolina highways go to sea. At Morehead City 
and historic Wilmington, they connect with two of the 
most modern deep water ports on the Atlantic coast, 
both operated by the State Ports Authority. 


Beginning 40 years ago, North Carolina 
pioneered in good roads. Today a 70,000- 
mile network forms the largest highway 
system under the supervision of any one state. 
North Carolina’s modern highways are designed 
for safe and rapid transportation. A bonus in beauty 
is added by park-like landscaping and fine mainte- 
nance. There are no tolls on any road, bridge, or ferry 
administered by North Carolina’s forward looking State 
Highway Commission. 
















Mountain barriers have yielded 
to super highways serving “in- 
dustry with a view” amo the 
lush valleys of the Blue Ridge 
and Great Smoky Mountains. 


For confidential information write Wm. P. Saunders, Director, 
e ——— of Conservation and Development, Raleigh, North 
a ina, 
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Laggard Auto Credit 
Due to Catch the Field 


l'otal consumer credit is at an all- 
time high—with nearly $48-billion out- 
tanding at the beginning of last month 

and it is still climbing, despite the 
l'ederal Reserve's restrictive credit pol- 
icy and a mild decline in personal in- 
comes and retail sales. 

However, as the chart shows, auto- 
mobile credit isn’t rising anywhere 
nearly so fast as total installment 
credit. ‘The net change, balancing re- 
payments against new credit, makes up 
a far smaller proportion of the total 
than it did in 1955, the miracle year 
when Detroit sold 7.1-million cars. 

On this fact, as much as on public 
acceptance of the new models, Detroit 
is pinning its hopes for another 7-mil- 
lion-car year. However, if auto credit 
is to rise to 1955 heights, constimers 
will have to go in debt deeper than 
ever before. There are conflicting opin- 
ions on how dangerous this could be to 
the nation’s economy. 
¢ Current Trend—Although auto credit 
has been lagging, the trend in consumer 
credit over-all has been much as it was 
in 1955. It’s clear that if the consumer 
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wants credit, he can get it. The banks 
and finance companies are eager to lend 

at a price. Credit card clubs, such as 
Diners’ and American Express, are 
broadening their services beyond mere 
restaurant and hotel bills. 

lhe consumer pays a price for being 
able to borrow on the installment plan 
or through charge accounts. So far, 
though, there’s no sign that he is de- 
terred by the price of credit. 

It was also during a time of credit 
restraint that total consumer debt in 
1955 jumped by more than $6-billion. 
On that occasion, auto financing ac- 
counted for nearly $4-billion of the rise. 
Now the net change in consumer credit 
is running above 1955’s annual rate. 
¢ The 13% Ceiling—As it now stands, 
consumers are going into debt at an an- 
nual rate of almost $50-billion. That’s 
equivalent to about 15% of total con- 
sumer income. Meanwhile, repayments 
are at an annual rate of $43-billion, 
about 13% of consumer income. 

In the past, this 13% level of repay- 
ments has marked a virtual ceiling on 
new consumer credit—whenever this 


‘level was reached, extensions of credit 


tended to slow down. Any resurgenct 
of auto credit to its 1955 relationship t 
the total would have to push through 
the 13% roof—financial experts doubt 
there’d be any compensating shrinkage 
in non-auto debt. 

Most credit experts in government 
and the financial world flatly predict 
that the total credit outstanding wi 
continue to climb, and that repayment 
will go well above the 13% level. Even 
if the Fed continues its credit-tighten 
ing, they point out, consumer credit 
relatively invulnerable to over-all cre¢ 
restrictions. The experts are divick 
only on how much of a credit increa 
is possible without creating troubl 
¢ Room to Grow—Some authoriti 
argue that consumers can safely suppé 
a substantial rise in their indebted 
About 40% of purchasing units, in fa 
have no consumer debt at all (compar 
with more than 50% a few years agi 
These families can take on debt, adding 
to the total, without risk to the e 
omy, the experts say. 

Moreover, personal incomes are su1 
to resume their rise after the dip caus« 
by the steel strike. Thus, a further in 
crease in consumer debt would be we 
supported by the rise in incomes. 

Those who see danger signs ahe: 
don’t dispute that a rise in personal in 
comes will permit continued expansi: 
of new credit, but they fear that the 
public may embark on a new and un 
settling spending spree. Some Fed off 
clals say 1955’s big increase in con 
sumer credit was an artificial bulg: 
caused by borrowing business from th 
future. 

The 1955 bulge was largely created 
by a stretchout of loan maturities an 
by very liberal terms for downpayment 
luring consumers into going into debt 
for purchases they had planned to mah 
later. This isn’t going to be the basis 
for the expected new credit boom 
cording to those who pooh-pooh th 
idea that consumer credit can get o 
of hand. Most auto loans, for exampk 
already extend 36 months, leaving littl 
room for further stretchout. 

With the Fed keeping a tight rein 
on total credit, an increase in consum« 
debt can’t be achieved without a de 
cline in other areas. Mortgage credit, al 
ready declining, might be cut further 
this, in turn, would probably hit sale 
of appliances and other durable goods 
that go into new homes. So auto credit 
expansion might not be borrowing from 
the future as much as it steals from 
housing and from other durables. 
¢ Self-Control—Up to now, consumers 
have proved to be good regulators of 
their own indebtedness. They rarely 
borrow more than they can afford to 
pay back; their delinquency record is 
rated as excellent. That’s why most 
people directly in the business of ex- 
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CASE. PAYS 8/6 PROFITS... 


IN SOIL CONSERVATION WORK 





CERTIFIED 
OWNER 
REPORT 


AVAILABLE ON, 
REQUEST 





Because of Product Leadership... 


Sales of Case industrial machines have increased over SOO% 
in 3 years—ahead of any other major company in the industry. 








Worldwide 


J. |. Case Company, Racine, Wis. 


Sales and Service 
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tending credit feel there’s no danger of 
overextension 
However, ther ire two new cha 
lenges to the consumers’ self-control 
e There has been a steady mse in 
the number of spending units that ow 
20% or more of their incomes. A good 
part of any large rise in consume! debt 
would doubtless be carried bv thos« 
who are already deep in debt 
¢ Consumers are tempted as never 
before to take advantage of “buy now, 
pay later” plans. In competition with 
the finance companies, small loan of 
fices, and credit card people, the banks 
are working harder than ever to get 
consumer credit business Cheir re 
volving check loan plans and_ bank 
charge iccount programs are spreading 


and growing. Banks more than any 


other agen iccount for this vear’s ris 
in new consumer credit 
e New Bank Policy—This is a sharp 
turn in banking policv. Banks used to 
run a thorough credit check en con 
sumer risks pecially in granting un 
secured ins Toda sun 1 
ipproved for lit ca r revolving 
credit plat n basis, without 
the kin f t tigation that 
used to be standard procedure 

It’s possible, therefore, for a con 
sumer to overburden himself by obtain 
ing credit from many sources. Banks 
ind other lenders are relving chiefly on 
the honestv and good sense of con 
sumers. But Federal Reserve official 
are concerned. Consumers have neve 
been so avidly courted bv lenders be 
fore ficials sav ind they mav be 
swept into an artincial and unsound 


spending spree on the cuff 

e Fed View—The Fed, which now savs 
it would have used consumer credit 
controls if it had had them in 1955, 
would be of a mind to apply some r 
straint now if it had the authority to 
pinpoint consumer credit. Yet it is not 
in favor of asking Congress for such 
authoritv. Chmn. William McC. Mat 
tin doesn’t want to precipitate a fight in 
Congress when many Democrats are 
already critical of Fed's policies. 

The credit industrv would fight con 
trols, too, and it is unlikelv that Con- 
gress would vote any change in an elec- 
tion vear. Consumers remain unwor- 
tied by tight money 

“Thev don’t care about the interest 
cost,”’ savs a banker. ““Thev’re interested 
only in whether or not they can meet 
the monthly payments.” 

Without special controls on con- 
sumer credit, the Fed could still take 
some action, such as refusing to dis- 
count paper that was offered by the 
banks. This could induce the banks, 
in turn, to hold down their lending to 
finance companies and to their own 
consumer-customers. As of now, there’s 
no sign that the Fed or the banks will 
curb this kind of credit. END 
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YOu'D THINK heating a 
modern one-story school 
would be a problem, especially 
when distant classrooms must be 
heated as uniformly as the others. 
Actually, it’s no problem at all! Heat 
carried through piping insulated with 
Johns-Manville Fiber Glass is locked in, 
loss kept to a minimum. This means 
assured warmth wherever it is needed . . . 
with money saved on fuel as long as 


Jouns-MANVILLE 
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Varm as toast... 


yet the boiler is a city block away! 


Johns-Manville Fiber Glass pipe insulation cuts heat loss 


the building shall last. 

To provide further savings, Johns- 
Manville Fiber Glass pipe insulation is 
especially designed for fast, simplified 
installation. Called J-M Micro-Lok, this 
one-piece pipe insulation has a unique 
“spring hinge” action that automatically 
snaps the insulation closed over the pipe. 
Micro-Lok is designed for all operating 
conditions—hot or cold, concealed or 
exposed, indoor or outdoor. 


- + + keeps fuel costs low in schools, offices, all kinds of commercial buildings 


Johns-Manville produces top-quality 
fiber glass in a wide range of insulation 
products... for industrial and comme: 
cial construction, appliances, industrial 
and transportation equipment, and many 
other applications. 
~ “ “ 

For information on J-M fiber glass o1 
other J-M insulations designed for your 
requirements—write Johns-Manville, 
Dept. B-5, Box 14, New York.16, N. Y. 


JOHNS MANVILLE 





PRODUCTS 





For cooling water systems, 
the latest word is ENDCOR 


EN DCOR ~— new from Dearborn’s research laboratories, gives 
better corrosion control at lower cost in open recirculating 
cooling water systems. 

















ENDCOR ~- promotes rapid film formation . . . is completely stable 
against oxidizing agents. 
ENDCOR ~ sharply reduces corrosion rates and deposit formations 
. minimizes sludge adherence to heat exchange surfaces. 


ENDCOR ~ permits operating any open system at higher 
pH readings... saves on acid. 


Developed after exhaustive experiments, ENDCOR has been incorporated in 
Dearborn’s Polychrome and non-chromate treatments and successfully tested 
under severest laboratory and operating conditions in customer plants for over 
a year. Available now in powder or briquette form. Your Dearborn engineer 
will be happy to fit these new treatments to the specific needs of your 

system. Call him today or write for detailed Technical Bulletin. 





DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Executive Offices: Merehandise Mart, Chicago 54 « Plants and Laboratories: Chicago 
Linde v. N. J . Los Ar (je les 2 Toronto . Honolulu . Havana . Bue nos Aires 





EFFECT OF ENDCOR ON 
CORROSION RATE 





CORROSION —WEIGHT LOSS IN MG/DAY 
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Other Railroads Charge That New Haven 
“Underpaid” Daily Freight Car Rentals 


The New Haven RR, beset by commuter complaints, 
stockholder suits, and mounting deficits, this week was 
in trouble on a new front. Forty-three other railroads 
filed a $4.4-million lawsuit against the New Haven, 
claiming that since 1953 the road has “underpaid” on 
daily freight car rental charges. 

Under present carrier agreements, a railroad must pay 
$2.75 per day for each freight car belonging to another 
line that is on its tracks. ‘Thus, the moment that a car 
belonging to, say, the Pennsylvania, moves onto New 
Haven-owned trackage, the daily charges that the New 
Haven must pay to the Pennsy start to accrue. The 
New Haven, as well as the Boston & Maine—named 
nl a_ separate suit for $2.2-million—has challenged the 

2.75 rate as “unreasonably” high. 

The amount of the daily rental charge is especially 
important to the New Haven and the B&M because of 
the pattern of freight movement in the Northeast. 
('raditionally, the area has been an importer, rather 
han an exporter, of goods. Most of the freight cars on 
he New Haven’s tracks hence belong to other railroads. 


Roy Cohn and Group Take Over Lionel Corp., 
Will Put Toy Train Maker Into Electronics 


Six investors led by Roy M. Cohn, formerly chief 
ounsel for the late Sen. Joseph McCarthy’s investiga- 
tions, have taken control of Lionel Corp., the nation’s 
top toy train maker. 

Cohn said late last week that the group bought over 
200,000 of Lionel’s 720,000 shares in the past three 
months. 

The new group said it plans to expand Lionel’s opera- 
tions in the electronics and similar fields, where it now 
has some government contracts, and to carry through 
drastic marketing changes. ‘The 59-year-old company 
lias done poorly in the last few years. From 1957 to 
1958, sales dropped from $19-million to $14-million, and 
in $840,000 profit turned into a $470,000 loss. Wall 
Street analysts say that Lionel has been slow to meet 
competition on very small gauge trains, and has not 
done well against imports. 


oe * é 


Allstate Steals a March on Competition, 


Cuts Insurance Rates on Compact Cars 


Allstate Insurance Co., the nation’s No. 2 auto insurer, 
last week made a bold move aimed at boosting it into 
top spot: It announced a 10% across-the-board dis- 
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count on insurance for cars costing less than $2,300 
before adding accessories. This includes most of Detroit's 
new compact models as well as many foreign makes 
The new rates go into effect after Nov. | as fast as 
approvals in each state are obtained. 

Allstate’s rapid growth has been based on rates that 
nationally, average almost 20% under those offered by 
most insurance companies (BW—Jul.11°59,p76). Some 
insurance men, however, minimize the sales impact of 
Allstate’s new discount so far as it applies to collision 
insurance, where a car owner is reimbursed if his car is 
damaged. ‘They point out that all collision rates are 
geared to the cost of the car: Collision coverage for a 
Cadillac costs more than similar coverage on a Chevrolet 
They say that Allstate’s reductions aren't any greate! 
than other companies will provide. 

But with liability coverage extending to damage to 
others, the company apparently has the jump on its 
competition. “It’s a mystery to us,” says a spokesman 
for State Farm Mutual Auto Insurance, the nation’s 
largest auto insurer, “how Allstate managed to offer the 
plan. We have no plans to offer similar discounts on 
our liability coverages.” 

Judson B. Branch, Allstate president, denies any 
“mystery.” “Our experience in insuring compact-typ¢ 
cars,” he says, “indicates that due to lower acceleration, 
smaller size and weight, and better maneuverability, these 
cars cause less damage in an accident than the standard 
size cars. 


Matson Will Redeem Outstanding Shares, 


Announces Intention to Stay in Shipping 


Matson Navigation Co. “sliced a melon” for its stock 
holders last week, and at the same time reaffirmed its 
intention to stay in the shipping business. It offered 
to redeem 678,000 of its 1.5-million outstanding shares— 
at a price estimated to be in excess of the $65 a share at 
which Matson was quoted before the announcement 
Little more than a year ago, the stock sold for as low as 
$20 a share. 

The Matson move is aimed at silencing growing dis- 
satisfaction of some powerful stockholders and has 
been in the wind for some time. The first step was taken 
last winter when Matson sold its four plush Honolulu 
hotels for $18-million to the Sheraton chain; later the 
company disposed of a shipyard in Alameda, Calif., fo. 
$1.65-million. 

Cash from these sales will be used for the redemp- 
tion. For each share held, stockholders will get: (1) $33 
in cash; (2) one-third share of Honolulu Oil Corp., until 
now 13% owned by Matson and quoted last week at 
$48 a share; (3) one-quarter share of Pacific Intermoun 
tain Express Co., 10% owned by Matson and quoted at 
$16 a share; (4) one share of Pacific National Life Assur 
ance Co., a 96% owned Matson subsidiary that will be 
recapitalized expressly for the redemption. 

It’s this last item that provides the potential “kicker” 
in the offer. There’s no active market in Pacific National 
stock, but the company has been growing rapidly. In 
1955, insurance in force was only $173-million; last year 
it was over $400-million. 
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FIRING = OBJECTIVE 


IN FOURTEEN MONTHS: Eight Moon Firings 


PAYLOAD LAUNCHING 
NAME DATE WEIGHT ROCKET 










MOON Aug. 17 To examine earth’s radiation 
PROBE | 


A converted IRBM, 


1958 ‘belts, magnetic field, micro- 25 |b. the Thor-Able; fourth 









meteorites stage a braking rocket 
Identical to that 
Oct. 11, (virtually a duplication of 
PIONEER | wy 1958 Soibsieeain an Mans Cosine ¥) 39 Ib. used for moon probe |, 


a converted Thor-Able 





To study cosmic ray inten- 







1958 magnetic field, micrometeorites 


PIONEER II wy Nov. 8,. Sa Sam enemeans Sa? Send ecole 













and radiation belts 
Chiefly to study radiation 
PIONEER Il Ww Mca” belts at limit of earth's FEY loner aycteag 
; atmosphere p . 










Jan. 2, 
LUNIK! 4) jose 





= = “ — 


“Hanae BM, 0 


800 Ib. = T-3; the Russian 6,000- 


inile rocket: 









PIONEER IV Ww a To study radiation in space 13 lb. Same as Pioneer Hl; | 


a 4-stage Juno Il 


















1959 TV pictures of the dark (back) 
side of the moon itself 


To take more radiation measure- 
é , cosmic ray studies, : 
Sept. 12, mam, Same as Lunik |; a 
LUNIK Il Q 1959 fener eanquetiens andl gravity, 860 Ib. se ected To 
tion 
To check on Lunik Ils find- Same as Luniks | and Il 


LUNIK Mm 4) Oct.3, — ings, and possibly take crude 613 lb. With possible addition 


of small directional 
control rockets 
















U.S. scientists probably know more about guidance 
systems, advanced fuels, and return to earth, but have little 


chance of closing gap until they get powerful rocket engines. 


In the two years since the Russians man’s knowledge about the world’s 
fired Sputnik I (BW —Oct.19°57,p66)— only natural satellite—the dead and life- 
and particularly in the last 14 months— __ less moon (BW —Apr.12’58,p45). Their 
scientists have come a long way toward achievements bring into focus the prob- 
moving out into the space frontier. lems and the likely direction of the next 
Che record (table, above) shows eight moves into space. 





























lunar firings by the U.S. and the Behind the bare statistics and the 
U.S.S.R.—four initial failures and then obvious edge they concede to the 
four successes. Soviets in terms of rocket power po- 











All four successes were scored this _ tential, there lies an interesting story of 
year; all four have added materially to scientific methodology and achieve- 
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ment. U.S. scientists, with the barest 
bones of information available to them 
on the last two Soviet Luniks, are hon- 
estly puzzled about some of the con- 
tradictions in the Russian record. Abeut 
the U.S.’ own record they’re less mysti- 
fied, but are vastly more concerned. 

Regardless of any material shake-ups 
in the U.S. space program in the 
months ahead, U.S. scientists are sure 
they are fated to continue to run a poor 
second in the space race for at least an- 
other year or two. What happens there- 
after will depend in large measure on 
what Congress does to unravel the cur- 
rent administrative nightmare—when it 
reconvenes early next year. 
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¢ Coming Up—Between now and next 
January the Soviets, U.S. scientists 
feel, could literally pelt the moon with 
a series of “hard shots” that would hit 
the moon’s surface like Lunik II. It’s 
even plausible that they could (and 
will) attempt a “soft” instrument land- 
ing—a rocket, carrying a radio transniit- 
ter and a few simple instruments, that 
would brake itself and come down 
softly on the moon’s surface, so that the 
instruments would not be shattered to 
pieces by the impact but would be able 
to record and transmit back information 
from the moon itself. 

All the Lunik firings have indicated 
that the Russians have both the rocket 
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Missed moon by 37,000 miles, 
entered solar orbit 





power and the guidance system to per- 
form this feat—if that is what they de- 
cide to do next. 

¢ Puzzle—One thing that has been 
puzzling Free World scientists about 
the Russian space program is this: Why 
have Soviet diplomats failed, so far, to 
cash in on the publicity value there 
would be in releasing pictures of their 
lunar rocket? Reports from behind the 
Iron Curtain still insist that the firing 
rocket is a converted T-3—the Soviet 
intercontinental ballistic missile. 

There’s a possible reason, though. In 
recent davs, U.S. observers have been 
wondering if Russian scientists haven't 
been experimenting with several differ- 
ent kinds of space rockets. If the 
Lunik II] rocket carrier was engineered, 
for example, to burn liquid hydrogen 
and fluorine instead of more conven- 
tional fuels such as kerosene and liquid 
oxygen, anv photograph would make 
the design features obvious to the 
trained rocket engineer. 

lo back up this view, other U.S. 

scientists point to the varying speeds 
registered by Luniks I, II, and III in 
their earlier stages. All three had reached 
about the same speed at burn-out (25,- 
000 mph). But II and III got up to 
that top speed much quicker than did 
Lunik I. 
e Advantage in Speed—There are a 
number of theoretical reasons whv the 
Russians may have planned a_ faster 
speed buildup for their two later rock- 
cts. The most likely is that if a rocket 
gets going faster it doesn’t have to be 
launched and guided into its trajectory 
with such great accuracy—because it 
will have enough fuel left to correct its 
direction after it gets out of the earth’s 
itmosphere. 

Besides that, if a lunar shot doesn’t 
have to take the most direct path, in 
order to save fuel, it doesn’t necessarily 
have to be launched when the moon is 
closest to the earth; so a greater number 
of days in the month are available for 
firing it. 

But to attain higher speeds faster, or 
to go further, the shot needs a bigger 
rocket—or if the rocket is the same, 
there must be a shift to fuel with a 
greater specific impulse. That’s why 
U.S. scientists are betting that their 
Russian counterparts may have made a 
fuel switch in their last two Lunik 
firings. 
¢ Weight Question—There’s another 
puzzling aspect: Lunik I carried about 
800 Ib. of instruments; Lunik II car- 
ried a top weight of 860 Ib.; but Lunik 
III, now heading back toward earth 
after circling the moon, packed a mere 
613 Ib. of equipment. 

No one high in Soviet scientific cir- 
oles has explained the cutdown. One 
educated guess among top rocket sci- 


entists here is the missing 200 Ib. may 
be accounted for by auxiliary steering 
(or navigational rockets) aboard the 
speeding capsule. These could be fired 
by radio command when Lunik II! 
passes the earth sometime this weekend 
The object would be to tilt the capsul 
into the best possible orbit, to insur 
its continued flight around the earth 
and moon for years to come. 

Steering any satellite in flight is, of 
course, an extremely tricky job. If the 
Russians can do it, they will be reveal 
ing a big step in rocket engineering 

One problem in steering is that radi 

signals coming back from a fast-moving 
rocket are often bent by the ionospher 
This, rather than any fault in the Rus 
sian radio-control system, probably a 
counted for the strange hesitation in 
Lunik’s signals, noted by observers at 
Britain’s Jodrell Bank, as it moved i 
close to the moon’s surface. It ce: 
tainly was the reason for the fading of 
Lunik III's signals as its trajectory was 
bent by the moon’s gravitational field 
on its fourth and fifth davs of flight. 
e U.S. Progress—Compared to th 
three spectacular Russian moon firing 
the U.S. record is far from inspiring 
But U.S. progress is in line with what 
might have been expected, considering 
the emphasis and direction given U.S 
rocket research. 

Since the Army set up the German 
rocket team centering around Wernher: 
von Braun at its Redstone Arsenal at 
Huntington, Ala. after the war, U.S 
rocket and missile work has been sul 
jected to a crossfire of bureaucratic and 
political infighting. Except for a few 
specific projects (the ill-fated Project 
Vanguard among them) it has been 
next to impossible to obtain funds 
solely for space research. 

On military projects, on the other 
hand, duplication has been common and 
deliberate. In the development of al 
most every major missile—from th 
Atlas and Titan ICBM’s to short 
range interceptors—the government has 
sought, and obtained, industry competi 
tion for everything from airframes to 
guidance systems and nose cones. 
¢ What’s Lacking—As a result, the 
U.S. probably has plans for a_ half 
dozen more kinds of rocket guidanc« 
systems than do the Russians. U.S 
scientists certainly know as much (prob- 
ably more) about various kinds of ad 
vanced fuel systems. Their work on 
the problem of returning satellites o1 
nose cones to the earth's atmosphere 
without burning up seems more ad 
vanced than anything the Soviets have 
reported. And, judging from all re- 
ports, the U.S. Astronaut program for 
putting men into space is probably neck 
and neck with the Russians. 

Nevertheless, for the next two years 
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EAGLE-PICHE 
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Any one of the many areas of Eagle-Picher manufacturing 
is apt to find wide interest among other manufacturers. 
Certainly this is true of the many small rubber compo- 
nents now being turned out by the millions in the world’s 
first fully-automated precision rubber molding operation. 


These particular parts, produced by the Ohio Rubber 
Division of Eagle-Picher at its Stratford, Connecticut 
plant, are amazingly accurate with plus or minus toler- 
ances of 0.002 of an inch. They range from aerosol 
container valves, nail and faucet washers, tack bumpers 
and tooth brush tips to shock absorber seals, electric 
condenser caps, engine valve stem deflectors, detonator 
plugs for blasting caps and O-ring seals. The smallest of 
the O-ring seals weighs less than 5/100 of a gram. 


Re / Manufacturer's Manufacture 


SINCE 1843 e THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CINCINNATI 







Because of the dimensional accuracy and compound 
control demanded, such parts were formerly produced in 
relatively small quantities at high cost. Now a single 
specially designed machine at Ohio Rubber can produce 
up to 200,000 rubber parts per day and fully meet all 
specifications. 

This Eagle-Picher fully-automated process for molding 
precision rubber parts can probably offer you substantial 
savings. And you may find equally marked advantages 
in larger rubber, polyurethane and flexible vinyl parts, 
in all sizes, from other plants of Eagle-Picher’s Ohio 
Rubber Division. We will be pleased to explore the 
possibilities with you. Just let us hear from you. 
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EAGLE-PICHER 
DIVISIONS 
AND PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 








CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Zine and lead pigments and oxides * Special 
purpose electric power supplies * Sulphuric 
acid * Electronic grade germanium, gallium, 
cadmium sulphide * Cadmium. 





CHICAGO VITREOUS CORPORATION 

Porcelain enamel frits for home appliances, 
plumbing ware, lighting fixtures, architectural 
2aneling, outdoor signs and other products 
equiring protective finishes % “Lusterlite’” all- 
2orcelain enameled gasoline service stations. 
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FABRICON PRODUCTS DIVISION 

Automotive parts, such as door trim panels, 

trunk liners, dash insulator mats ond glove 
20xes % Woxed paper, cellophane and 
olyethylene *% “Lamin-Art" decorative plastic 
heets % Custom impregnated papers, textiles 
nd glass cloth * Molded plastic parts. 








INSULATION DIVISION 

insulating cements, blocks, blankets, felts, 
»ipe covering * Aluminum storm windows and 
joors % Diatomaceous earth filter-cids, aggre- 
jates, absorbents, catalyst supports. 





MINING AND SMELTING DIVISION 


Zinc concentrates % Lead concentrates * Slab 
zinc % Chat * Germanium. 





OHIO RUBBER COMPANY 

Molded and extruded rubber ports for the 
automotive, agricultural equipment, electrical 
appliance, toy and other industries * Natural, 
synthetic and silicone rubber products * Semi- 
pneumatic tires * Flexible vinyl parts * Rub- 
ber-to-metal parts * Polyurethane products. 
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.. . with ingenuity, the U.S. might be able this year to 
put a satellite into orbit around the moon .. . 


at least, the U.S. record in space ex- 
ploration research will probably look 
dismal indeed. The difference is simply 
one of rocket power. The Lunik rock- 
ets, at take-off, weighed upward of 300 
tons; the Titan, most advanced of all 
U.S. rocket vehicles, weighs hardly 
more than 100 tons. 

¢ Satellite to the Moon—W ith ingenu- 
itv, the U.S. might be able by late 
November or December to put a satel- 
lite into orbit around the moon, using a 
converted Atlas. But there’s no reason 
to suppose the Russians won't (or can’t) 
do precisely the same thing with far less 
effort and a much heavier payload. 

lo put a satellite into orbit around 
the moon is technically more difficult 
than anything the Luniks have accom- 
plished, but it will have greater scien- 
tific value, too. It’s harder because it’s 
necessary to calculate precisely not only 
how much thrust is needed to send a 
given payload winging out beyond the 
earth’s gravitational pull, but also how 
much additional braking power is 
needed to slow it down enough so it 
won't crash into the moon. 

Scientists figure the critical point is 
41,000 miles from the moon—where the 
moon’s gravitational pull becomes 
stronger than the earth’s. If a “‘slow- 
down” rocket isn’t fired then to shift 
the satellite’s course, its onward rush 
will either carrv it smack up against the 
moon (like Lunik II) or on past the 
moon (like Lunik 1). 

Building such a “retro” rocket prob- 
ably wouldn’t offer U.S. scientists much 
of an engineering problem. The hitch 
as far as putting it aboard an Atlas-fired 
moon probe—is that it cuts down to al- 
most nothing the weight of the instru- 
ments that could be carried on board 
the rocket. 

With their tremendous advantage in 
rocket thrust, the Russians have no 
similar worry. 
¢ Little Chance—As for “‘soft’” land- 
ings of instrument packages on the 
moon’s surface, the U.S. has even less 
chance of competing—at least until it 
can get greater initial thrust out of a 
first-stage rocket engine. The object 
of the first “soft” landing will be to 
land a transmitter to send out a run- 
ning broadcast on temperature, and 
other conditions on the moon. 

Technically, the problems are about 
the same as those faced in putting a 
man-made object into orbit around 
the moon—but the braking rocket on 
the “soft” shot will have to be even 
bigger, and heavier, than for an orbiting 
moon satellite. According to the Rus- 
sians, Lunik I was traveling about 


(STORY on page 130) 


7,200 miles an hour when it hit th 
moon. For a soft shot, the braking 
rocket would have to carry enough fu 
to stop the lunar vehicle—cut its spec: 
back to almost zero at the moon’s su 
face. 

One calculation, based on_ roct 
thrusts reported as now availabl 
that the Russians should be able t 
“soft land” a 100-lb. radio transmit 
ter within the next few months—if the 
choose to. The best the U.S. could 
—until bigger and more powerful r 
ets have been designed and_ built 
would be to put a 1-Ib. package safel 
on the moon. 
¢ Catch-Up?—There’s little real p 
bility, most U.S. missile men n 
concede, that this country will begin t 
close the gap in the space race 
when the first of its next family of 
missiles comes off the production li 

The Saturn—with its cluster of « 
Rocketdyne engines, the kind used 
both Thor and Jupiter IRBMs, 
bined to give close to 14-million 
of thrust—might have served 
morale booster and permitted U.S 
rocketeers to get a few bigger pay! 
aloft. But static tests on Saturn w 
start until next vear, with the first 
flight tests in 1961. And the whol 
program has tottered on the fring 
of cancellation several times alread 

So it won’t be until the first sing 
engine 1-million Ib. and 14-million 
thrust rockets are produced, that th 
U.S. can really hope to get into th 
race for the moon with the Russi 

Prior to any manned lunar 
the U.S. will undoubtedly have to ma} 

» number of manned flights into th 
upper atmosphere. Starting with th 
X-15—the rockets vehicle designed t 
carry man to the edge of the earth’s at 
mosphere or just beyond (B\W—Sep 
26’59,p96)—these would branch into 
manned earth satellites, perhaps 
soon as 1962. But a manned moon 
rocket would have to be of tremend 
size, with a take-off weight close t 
2,000 tons—seven times heavier than 
the current Soviet moon launching 
rocket. 

In this competition, the U.S. may 
still have time to challenge the Sovicts 
—but the moment of decision may b« 
perilously close. Unconfirmed British 
reports hint that the Russians are al 
ready working on the problem of a 
6-million to 7-million Ib.-thrust super 
rocket booster—a difficult but not in 
superable task. A time lag in this area 
of rocket development could be a costly 
blow to U.S. space exploration poten 
tial for decades to come. END 
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WE INVITE YOU TO EXPERIENCE 





THE WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATOR 


“30-Minute PRE-INVESTMENT 


Eye-Opener” 


Judge for yourself the benefits of Westinghouse 


Operatoriess Elevators during this dramatic demonstration! 


Here are a few preview highlights from the ““30-Minute 
Pre-Investment Eye-Opener”’—a proof-of-performance 
elevator demonstration especially tailored for busy 
executives. It takes only thirty minutes of your time, 
and it is an experience you'll value because it not only 
concerns the efficient operation of your building, but 
also assures complete tenant satisfaction for the years 


to come. 
**30-Minute 
writing on your 


Make arrangements now to see the 
Pre-Investment Eye-Opener” by 
letterhead to: R. H. Wagner, General Manager, 
Westinghouse Elevator Division, 150 Pacific Avenue, 
Jersey City 5, New Jersey—or call the Westinghouse 
Elevator Division Sales Office in your city. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEVATORS AND ELECTRIC STAIRWAYS 


You CAN BE SURE...1F iTS Westi nghouse 


J98773AA 


Watch Westinghouse Lucille Bali-Desi Arnaz Shows CBS-TV Fridays 


DOORS THAT SEE. You don’t watch these Traffic 
Sentinel controlled doors—they watch you. Door 
movement is governed entirely by passenger traffic 


and not by fixed time intervals. You'll learn how 
in the “Eye-Opener’”’ demonstration on Operator- 
less Elevators. 
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BALANCING ACT EXTRAORDINARY. Look 
behind the scenes in the machine room. Try the 
“balancing act” yourself that demonstrates vibra- 
tion-free machinery—“standard equipment” in 
Westinghouse Operatorless Elevator Systems. 
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THE TRAFFIC “COP” THAT’S NEVER OFF 
DUTY. See this Westinghouse marvel—the Auto- 
matic Traffic Pattern control system that’s on duty 
24 hours a day, 7 days a week. It senses the differ- 
ence between a coffee break and a rush hour—and 
does something about it and other changing traffic 
patterns instantly and—automatically ! 
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AH, SO SMOOTH. Make this unusual blindfold 
test right in the elevator as it goes through its in- 
credible Synchro-Glide paces. It’s a ride so smooth, 
it’s hard to tell when the elevator stops! 


~. ‘ ean eee’ , . 
SPLIT-SECOND TIMING. See for yourself how a 
Westinghouse system instantly dispatches a loaded 
car... varies door-open time for passengers leaving 
or entering an elevator. Watch how it provides just 
enough time to unload and load on the main floor. 
Finally, check floor-to-floor time and marvel! 


“This demonstration is 
really an eye-opener. The 
Westinghouse automatic 
elevator system is perfec- 
tion in vertical movement. 
It offers demonstrable 
proof that an up-to-date 
electronic system is not 
only luxurious, but safe 
and efficient, too. I recom- 
mend this ‘Eye-Opener’ to 
anyone planning a heavy 
traffic building—it’s most 
impressive from beginning 
to end.” 
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Commerce Trust Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 








James M. Kemper, Jr., President 










The Basic Research Necessary for theDe 


INSTRUMENTS 
Thermocouple controllers 








Scientific Research 
Truman that 
. depends 
scientiic 
(hat was one of the early 
congs warning of a need for more basic 
research—presumably government spon- 
sored 

Now, 12 years later, the same gongs 
are clanging—and a lot louder. Soviet 
Luniks parade the heavens, while U.S. 
lunar rockets fizzle on their launching 
it Cape Canaveral (page 130). 
universities pour out tens of 
voung scientists each 
vear, while in the U.S. enrollment con- 
tinues to drop in engineering and 
scientific schools. Russia is turning out 
50% more research scientists than the 
U.S.; at international scientific gather- 
ings, the Russian representation grows 


In 1947, the 
Board reported to Pres 
the security of the U.S 
on the rapid extension of 


knowledge.’ 


Pp ids 
Soviet 
thousands of 
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in numbers and in stature—while U.S. 
delegates can only admit and admire 
(BW—Sep.12°59,p113). 

¢ Hearings Ahead—Congressional hear- 
ings are sure to result from the recent 
display of Soviet space power and po- 
tential. A reappraisal of our own rocket 
and space program is also apparently in 
the works (BW—Oct.10°59,p39). 

Inevitably, most such appraisals will 
concentrate on viewing with alarm the 
flaws imbedded in the record. 

At least, though, the investigators 
will have access this time to a really 
impressive body of evidence to show 
that over the past decades long-term 
sponsorship of basic research by the 
U.S. government has paid off in a 
wealth of practical military and civilian 
developments. This source is Basic Re- 
search in the Navy, an 18-month study 








diffusion coefficients 


What Basic Research Means to L 


made for the Navy by A. D. Little Co., 
of Cambridg« The report details the 
nature of basic research and its relation 
ship to military end products. Then it 
goes on to cite this history as an argu 
ment to support the Navy's need for 
more of the same 

¢ Transistors Cited—The chart 
shows what emerged when the Little 
study took the case of transistors as 
as an example. It details the funda 
mental military and industrial work 
that lead to the development of a most 
important component in_ electronic 
equipment. 

The transistor as such was invented 
i 1949 by Bardeen and Brattain, at 
Bell Telephone labs, but its origins 
go back at least to 1874 with the first 
observation of the principle that we 
now call semiconduction. The next 


above 
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TECHNIQUES Cathode ray oscilloscope 
Vacuum tube voltmeters 
X-ray spectrometer 
Thickness gauges 
Microscopes 
EMPIRICAL 
DEVELOPMENT EMPIRICAL DEVELOPMENT EMPIRICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF SEMICONDUCTING pty Ar seented OF COMMERCIAL * OF SILICON DIODES For ~~ 
DEVICES RECTIFIERS USE IN RADAR 
Of TRANSISTORS NDR ce gt Yong i TH is Sonag> : 
MATERIALS 4 
‘ 
SOPHISTICATED 
TOOLS, THEORETICAL ag page age DISLOCATIONS IN EXPERIMENTAL TOOLS é 
AND EXPERIMENTAL pre METALS CRYSTALS X-ray diffraction Crystal structure 
Mass spectrometer Surfaces 
Charge carrier Effects of chemical 
lifetime & structural impurities 
Radio-chemistry Ultra-trace analysis - 















evelopment of Transistors 


MATERIALS 
furnace technology High purity graphite, High COMPUTERS 
Hermetic sealing purity quartz, Silicone MILITARY & CIV! 
induction heating — be sy INDUSTRIAL CON? 
‘ TELEPHONY & TEL 







































































CONDUCTION SEMICONDUCTOR ~ 
SEMICONDUCTOR ELECTRONICS 
MECHANISMS IN...» —= > ‘ 
4 SEMICONDUCTORS SURFACES — THEORY AND TECHNIQUES . 
=. | ‘ 
ities 4 ' 
. ; 7 —E 
nts 
4 
to Def ‘ 
3.0 
Co ijor step came through basic research 
ses ° =" , 
the on the electric conductivity of metals; 
- am iudings in this field were further ex- - 
we ' panded by A. H. Wilson, who sought , 
pont tu find out why such materials as se- ps ARMY e 
i leni ilicon, copper oxide, and sili- E * was ra ; 
ya nium, silicon, copper oxide, and s s NAVY P 
; con carbide are something like a billion | ees 1 seus - 
times better conductors than many in- s DISTRICT hs 
sate sulators, but only one millionth as good : de 
Attic as metals. By 1931, this had led to 2us # 
TS as . ¢ p = 7 
the discovery of the modern semicon- 2 ’ 
une re ductor theory and to many other im- . 
pec portant discoveries about the nature’ of 1 +f 
most solid materials. kK : 
ronic * Purity—Here it became necessary to % al! NAVY 
find means to make the semi-conduct- P ; ns 
entec ing materials 99.999999% pure. And ‘ Ci Ae es Bae 
in, at the researchers had to understand the Be’ oe re as iia 
ch om tole of surface layers whose thickness ae Tee 
e first was a single molecule. Experiments b> — 3 1940 1945 1950 1955 1960 
it we brought revised theories, and better 
next 
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growing world-wide 








In addition to the 50 states, the Wheaton organization 
is offering prompt, dependable service to an 
increasing number of foreign countries throughout 
the world. Only the most modern equipment 
and latest techniques are employed to give 
maximum protection in transit 


| COAST TO COAST LONG DISTANCE MOVING 


with the best in long 
distance moving service 
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OVER 525 
AGENTS IN ALL 
PRINCIPAL CITIES 


In the West. call 





UNITED\ Food Ends This Time-Loss; Gives 


Ce 


You Efficient Continuous Operation 


Service “Clinic™ form that will enable you 
to make a really “experienced” analysis of 
your own food service facilities. 


If your employee food service facilities are 
serving less than 10 people a minute, you're 
losing both manhours and morale. Let 
United Food show you how its specialized 
skills can increase morale and efficiency 
and help end meal-time and rest-period 


United Food Management Services, Inc. 
7016 Euclid Ave. © Cleveland 3, O. © Dept.C-104 
1919 © Our 40th Year ¢ 1959 







abuses poco = 
Here's How! We've put much of our ex- | Please send booklet (a) (b) (c) *'Clinic’’ to: | 
perience in printed form. A request On | Name 2S) ea ee a 
your letterhead will bring you any of the | | 
following: a.“*Plan Food ServiceWhen You | Cpe — 4 Garnet oe | 
Build”; b. ““Getting Good Food Service”; =| = Address———_____________ | 
c. “What Food Service Should Cost You”. | jy, ie aees = | 

We will alo include the United Food |i. ence ene ew ewe eee wee all 
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theories brought more refined experi 
ments. 

All along this tortuous line, funds 
were provided by both industry and the 
Navy for basic research which often 
seemed, at the moment, relatively un- 
important. But the funds eventually 
fertilized the soil in which grew a Nobel 
Prize effort. 
¢ The Case of Radar—The develop- 
ment of radar is cited in the report as 
an example of how basic research can 


also lead to the development of a piece 


of equipment that is now wholly essen- 
tial to the missions of the Navy. It il 
lustrates the truism that most techno 
logical advances start with simultaneous 
work in a number of countries—and 
that the ultimate prize of a perfected 
instrument usually goes to that country 
which bases its work on the strongest 
foundations of fundamental research. 

Before World War II, Britain and 
Germany, as well as the U.S., were 
doing important work on radar. The 
U.S. Navy claims that the whole thing 
started in one of its labs, in 1922 
By the end of 1934, Navy scientists 
had put together a radar system that 
could record the echoes from aircraft. 
But much remained to be done. The 
practical, applied work had _ revealed 
dense thickets of ignorance which could 
only be cleared away by more basic 
studies 

A Naval Research Lab, near Washing- 
ton, set out to do the clearing up 
By April, 1936, the job had _ been 
done—so well that when the U.S. en- 
tered World War II, the Navy had 
both a short time-constant, fast-recov- 
erv, non-blocking radar receiver and 
1 self-quenched, high power transmit- 
ter. Of course, the svstem was a far 
crv from the radar of today. But it 
could give satitsfactory echoes from 
planes up to 25 miles away—and it 
helped us mightily to win the war. 
¢ Picking the People—Government 
sponsored research programs of the 
scope and diversity of the Navy's ob 
viously depend tremendously on_ the 
good judgment of the scientists in- 
volved. Individuals among them are 
likelv to be the only men in the whole 
government scientific effort who can 
suggest new and fruitful projects and 
understand their relative importance. 

Furthermore, the influence of the 
individual can be multiplied greatly by 
the way he guides and influences his 
associates. As as example of this, the 
report explores the impact of the work 
of one scientist, I. I. Rabi, who has 
been backed bv the Office of Naval Re- 
search. 

Rabi’s early work centered on mole- 
cular beams, a field which seem poles 
apart from the interests of the Navy. 
But it didn’t turn out that way. At the 
start of World War II, Rabi drew 
manv students and associates—men such 
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« | Every office printing machine needs this 
i Paper Selection Guide 








The Hammermill Graphicopy” “Paper Selection Guide” can 
Ce ave your time and make your office machines run smoother. Restate ed pct 
4 Hang a copy near each printing or duplicating machine. Then Se i ae . 

next time you need paper, select the right kind from the list of 
nd . 200 items in 19 different lines. Call your Hammermill supplier 
ed ind simply order the paper you need by the number on the 
ae iraphicopy Guide. It’s the easiest way to order paper you've 
ver tried. Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 
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ANOTHER SHORTOYUT WTH RECORDAK 


700,000 





card holders ‘charging i 
the world over 


—but American Express finds the record-keeping 
easy with the help of Recordak Microfilming! 


From Rio... Chicago... Majorca 

Bombay ... Tokyo—almost any 
place you can name—comes wave 
after wave of charge tickets from the 
more than 32,000 participating 
establishments. 

Also streaming in are card-holder 
remittances and applications by the 
thousands from every section of the 
U.S. This gives some idea of the 
paper work that American Express 


: Credit Card Headquarters (NYC) 
must process—in fastest time and at 
lowest ct 7 


laking pictures of these and other 
incoming items with Recordak 
Microfilmers (located at key points) 
does much to keep the paper work 
flowing from department to depart- 


ment. And brings these advantages— 


1. Cuts costs by eliminating man- 
ual transcription on job after job. 
2. Speeds customer billing, pay- 
ments to participating establish- 
ments and approval time on 
Credit Card applications by pro- 
viding copies of records instantly. 


ww 


Establishes tight control— 
any item, out of millions, can be 
viewed immediately in a Re- 
cordak Film Reader. 

All of which improves service and re- 
sults in better good will with Ameri- 
can Express Credit Card holders as 
well as restaurants, hotels, motels, 
night clubs, florists, gift shops, and 
all others honoring the card. 








Costs only a fraction of a cent to get a picture 
of any item with the Recordak Microfilmers used 
by American Express Company. The Reliant 
model (above) automatically feeds hundreds of 
items per minute, cancels or endorses them, and 
codes the microfilm to make reference easier. 
Each tiny image is sharp and clear when enlarged 
_in a Recordak Film Reader. 





All the charge tickets you signed are microfilmed 
and the originals returned to you with a concise, 
monthly statement—one of the many ways Re- 
cordak Microfilming cuts costs for American Ex- 
press by eliminating tedious, manual transcription. 
Film rolls give Credit Card Headquarters in New 
York an easily stored, photographically accurate 
record of all transactions on your account. 
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An American Express Credit Card is presented at Hotel Miramat 
: overlooking Rio de Janeiro’s famed Copacabana Beach 


; WHAT EVERYONE IN BUSINESS 


SHOULD KNOW ABOUT 
RECORDAK MICROFILMING 


_| It is a fast, low-cost way to copy 
records of any type or size. Up to 400 
items can be photographed in 1 minute 

. up to 60 pictures made on a cent’s 
worth of film. 


=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 





originator of modern microfilming 
—now in its 32nd year 


|_| Thousands of concerns—in more than 
100 different types of business—are using 
this unique photographic process to speed 
daily business routines. 


|_| Principal use in business is to elimi- 
nate—or greatly reduce—manual record- 
keeping on all types ot jobs. Space savings 
of 99% and greater protection are extra 
dividends in such systems applications. 


eeoeeeereececeseceeeees MAIL COUPON TODAY! «***eeeeeee8 


RECORDAK CORPORATION, 415 Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: (] Have representative phone for appointment. 
_] Send free booklet, “‘Short Cuts with Recordak Microfilming.” 


Name 


[_]Recordak Microfilmers are designed 
for all requirements and budgets. ‘Thirt 
day free trial Jets you try without obliga- 
tion to buy or rent. 


Send for free booklet, ‘Short Cuts u 
Recordak Microfilming,”’ which gives further 
details. Or have a Recordak representa- 
tive or Recordak Microfilming Deale: 
call. No obligation! 

**Recordak”’ is a trademar!} 
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“Will somebody 
please find Jensen!” 





(With pagemaster® you’d find him in seconds!) 


How often do you waste enormous 
amounts of time and energy—send 
your blood pressure soaring—be- 
cause you can’t find key people when 
you need them? 

With a PAGEMASTER selective ra- 
dio paging system by Stromberg- 
Carlson you can reach the people 
you want instantly. You can meas- 
ure the value of PAGEMASTER in 
terms of time, sales—even lives. 

Here’s how it works. Jensen is 
equipped with a pocket-size trans- 
istorized radio receiver. When you 
want to contact him, you call him by 
phone. If he’s away from his usual 
location, your switchboard operator 
sets his private code signal on the 
encoder (a compact unit, adding ma- 
chine size, located next to the switch- 
board) and flips a switch. 

Instantly his receiver—and no 
other—responds with a pleasant, but 


commanding signal. He knows he’s 
wanted, picks up the nearest phone 
and reports. The page automatically 
repeats every 20 
seconds until the 
call is answered. As 
many “Jensens” as 
you want can be 
equipped with re- 
ceivers. 

You can have a 
PAGEMASTER Ssys- 
tem engineered to your own require- 
ments, whether yours is a single or 
multi-building operation. Systems 
are available for lease or purchase. 
As your needs grow, you can add 
receivers without installation cost. 
They go into service immediately. 

For details, write, wire or phone 
200 Carlson Rd., Rochester 3, N. Y. 
Your inquiry will bring a prompt 
and complete response. 





“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carlson” 


STROMBERG -CARLSON 
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a oivision ofr GENERAL DYNAMICS 





...a@ much bigger percent 
of the Navy's budget should 
be spent for basic research 
today... 

(STORY on page 136) 


as Zacharias, Purcell, Mordsiek, Miuill- 
man, Schwinger, Kellogg, Kusch, and 
Ramseyv—to M. I. T. and Columbia, 
where they launched the drive that 
led to microwave radar. After the war, 
the collective effort produced improved 
svstems for the DEW early warning 
line, missile guidance, and radio as- 
tronom\ Todav, the Navv’s invest- 
ment in Rabi and his associates is 
continuing to pay what looks like an 
endless line of scientific dividends. 

In citing the Navy as a prime exam- 
ple of governmental grasp of the basic 
research process, the A. D. Little re- 
port points especially to the need for 
maintaining a steady flow of funds and 
the picking of the mght personnel. But 
it mentions other factors, notably the 
nice balancing of basic, applied, and 
developmental work, and the handling 
of administrative organization and plan 
ning as being vital to any good, broad 
government research facility, too. 
¢ Birth of a Program—When the Office 
of Naval Research was created in 1946, 
top scientists helped frame its early 
program. Wartime experience had fa 
miliarized many of these men with the 
Navv’s long-range problems, and they 
were genuinely worried by the post-war 
flight of government scientists into in- 
dustrial jobs. As an antidote, they urged 
that ONR place initially and then con- 
tinue to keep a good share of its budget 
in fundamental projects. 

ONR decided to go along, and the 
10% of its funds that were at first de- 
voted to basic research made it a major 
national factor in the field (BW —Sep. 
14’46,p19). Indeed, many scientists now 
credit this tradition-breaking move by 
the Navy with a big share of over-all 
U.S. scientific achievements in the past 
10 vears 
e Rising Needs—The Little reports 
agrees that ONR’s 10% allocation for 
basic research was probably ample 12 
vears ago, but it insists that a much 
bigger share is needed now. The recent 
Russian accomplishments in space re- 
search (page 130) are cited as proof that 
something must be drastically wrong 
with the parallel space effort in the 
u.S. 

To support the point, the report, in 
its final chapter, compares the Navy 
basic research allocation with those 
made by industrv. Its statistics are 
based on questions sent to 33 leading 
corporations, which collectively con- 
tribute about one-fifth of the entire 
basic research funds in the nation, and 
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WHEN DRIVERS ARE LOST AND ORDERS ARE LATE... WHEN TEMPERS FLARE AND 
CUSTOMERS ARE MAD—YOU'RE ALREADY PAYING FOR MOTOROLA 2-WAY RADIO! 
When your vehicles burn-up unnecessary backtracking miles... when they’re forced to 
“‘deadhead”’ home—you’re more than footing the daily cost of direct, constant Motorola 
radio control. m Motorola outsells all other makes combined for the very logical reason that 
it’s the most reliable, most economical-to-operate 2-way radio on the market—a product of 
over two decades of concentrated experience. @ Now, thanks to new FCC regulations, every 
business can cash-in on the benefits of the world’s most profitable 2-way radio. Consult your 
local Motorola Man for full facts—or write today. No obligation, of course. 


Motorola . . . the communications specialists for industry 


Motorola Communications & Electronics, Inc., 4501 Augusta Bivd., Chicago 51, III. 
A Subsidiary of Motorola inc. 
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DUST snould be 


management’s concern 





If there’s dust escaping from your factory stacks, 
it’s a matter of economic logic to ask Buell’s en- 
gineers to make an analysis. Often those dusts are 
valuable: in eight out of ten installations recovered 
dusts pay for the collection system. Not only do 
Buell engineers have decades of experience in the 
field and in the laboratory to draw upon, but a full- 
scale-operating Test Precipitator can be installed, 
providing absolute proof of collector efficiency in 
your own plant before you make the major invest- 
ment involved in a permanent collection system. 


We'll be glad to explain the features of all three 
Buell systems to your engineers. For your own 
information, ask for a copy of “The Collection 
and Recovery of Industrial Dusts.” Simply write 
Dept 30-J, Buell Engineering Company, Inc., 
123 William Street, New York 38, N. Y. 





Buell Test Precipitator 


MECHANICAL Tay Experts at delivering Extra Efficiency in 
— 
CAs DUST COLLECTION SYSTEMS 
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... the Little report may be 
somewhat embarrassing to 
the Administration . . . 


(STORY on page 136) 


half of the funds put up by industry as 
a whole. 

Answers from the companies were 
plotted on graphs to show how thei 
spending on basic research shaped up 
against ONR’s, over the years from 
1947 to 1957. Back in 1947, the Navy 
allocation compared very favorably with 
those of industry, but since then in- 
dustry has run very far ahead. Clearly, 
industrial management is increasingly) 
eager to share in those branches of 
scientific work from which major tech- 
nological advances can spring. 

Direct and detailed comparisons are 
not wholly valid between the Navv’s 
and industrv’s need for basic research 
and how much should be spent on it. 
Purposes, competitive factors, size, and 
complexity are all quite different 

Just the same, the Little report 
pounds at the point that the fatal 
hazard of coming in second applies only 
to national defense; no such risks im- 
peril the corporate committee when it 
whittles a bit from its research budget. 

Working on the analogy with indus- 
trial research, the Little studv asked the 
research directors of 16 of the corpora- 
tions what proportion of Navy research 
and development money they thought 
ought to be allocated to basic research 
if the U.S. is to maintain technological 
leadership in the next 10 vears. A ma- 
jority said that something like 15%- 
20% of total funds were needed, be- 
cause of the complexity of the Navy's 
research task. That compares with the 
6%-8% in the current allocation, and 
would run to $50-million next vear. 
¢ Political Side—Actually, the Little re- 
port may be somewhat of an embarrass- 
ment for the Administration. Politi- 
cally, leadership in space has come to 
mean leadership in all science. And the 
state of space research is starting to 
come under severe examination. 

As a result, the Navv is handling the 
report with delicacy, though it is ob- 
vious that it would like to see its rec- 
ommendations adopted. Rear Adm. 
Rawson Bennett, Chief of Naval Re- 
search, calls the report “excellent.” 

lhe budget issue is crucial, though. 
Ihe Administration wants to hold the 
military budget for fiscal 1961 to the 
present level. 

Therefore, the Navy budget that goes 
to the White House on Noy. 30 will 
show little change in proposed spend- 
ing on basic research. But a change 
might come later, when the budget and 
the report are laid side-by-side by the 
Democrats in Congress in January. END 
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Easy to apply FOAMGLAS Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation covers 18,000 lineal feet of hot and cold pipe lines in the new Norton 
Building, Seattle, Washington. An additional 30,000 feet of FOAMGLAS insulation was used throughout the building for re- 
frigerated surfaces, pump coverings and as backing for Spandrelite curtain wall panels on the building’s exterior. Architect: 





— 


18,000 FEET OF... 


Bindon & Wright. Consulting Architects: Skidmore, Owings & Merrill. Mechanical Engineers: Bouillon, Griffith & Christofferson. 


NEW FOAMGLAS® 
STAY-DRY PIPE 
INSULATION 

won't let condensation 
form on these 
building service lines 


Condensed moisture on building service piping 
n drip down and ruin costly interior finishes and 
rnishings. Consulting Engineers, Bouillon, Griffith 
d Christofferson found an excellent, low-cost solution 
this problem in Pittsburgh Corning’s new FOAM- 
(GLAS Stay-Dry Pipe Insulation . . . 18,000 lineal feet 
ol it to insulate heating and air conditioning lines in the 
Norton Building, Seattle, Washington. 
FOAMGLAS is a natural vapor barrier... com- 
posed entirely of sealed glass cells. And the air inside 
those cells is the world’s best insulator. FOAMGLAS 
now is available in low-cost prefabricated 24” pipe cov- 
ering segments with a kraft-foil laminate jacket for a 
tough protective coating and attractive white outer fin- 
ish. It can be painted with water base paints. 


ri?r VTA 2.0 8 Ca 


This unique combination of benefits .. |. gives 
you cost-saving features not found in other commercial, 
dual-temperature pipe insulations: Easy to apply. No 
additional moisture seals or cut-offs required. No vapor 
barrier jacket required. High compressive strength. Easy 
to cut and shape. Cannot burn. Waterproof. Insulating 
value never varies. Moisture absorption is no problem. 
And it is vermin-proof. 
it is available in 1” and 1” nominal thicknesses 
for all lines from %” copper tubing through 6” 
I.P.S. for service from +35°F to +350°F. For more in- 
formation on new FOAMGLAS Stay-Dry Pipe Insula- 
tion, write to: Pittsburgh Corning Corporation, Dept. 
FF-109, One Gateway Center, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. In 
Canada: 3333 Cavendish Blvd., Montreal, Quebec. 


CORNING 











In Research 


New Tunnel at Cal Tech Unleashes 


Winds Nine Times Faster Than Sound 


\ new $3.5-million continuous-flow wind tunnel 
capable of generating air speeds nine times faster than 
ound has been unveiled at California Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory Pasadena—now a 
research facility of the National Aeronautics & Space 
\dministration. 

Ihe new facility is one of the first hypersonic wind 
tunnels in the U.S. that can do missile development 
work on a high production basis. Most other wind tun- 
nels can handle only one test at a time. 

Originally backed by funds from the Army Ordnance 
Corps, the new tunnel took about 34 years to build. 
With compressed air as a driving force, it can operate 
it speeds of Mach 5 to Mach 9—or five to nine times the 
speed of sound waves at sea level. 

Initially, the facility will be used to study problems 
of stability and control on many of the latest U.S. mis- 
siles and aircraft. But it will also handle fundamental 
research in engineering and design. Areas of study will 
include heat transfer on practical shapes and the effect 
of such factors as angle of attack, interfering flow fields, 
ind separated flow regions, both with and without var- 
ious, means of cooling. 


Physicists Studying Energy of Stars 


Find Clue to Evolution of Universe 


ixperiments recently con:pleted at Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory in Tennessee have given a clue to 
_how some of the stars produce energy—and perhaps inci- 

dentally to the larger mystery of how the universe was 

created. Dr. David E. Alburger of the lab explains tech- 
nical aspects of the studies in Physical Review Letters, 
a journal of the American Institute of Physics. 

Scientists have known for sometime that stars in early 
stages of evolution are composed mainly of hydrogen, 
lightest of all chemical elements. The light from these 
vounger stars, it has been believed, comes from burning 
the hydrogen in nuclear reactions that convert it into 
helium. 

Astronomers have been puzzled, however, by the red 
glow that continues to come from stars millions of years 
after their hydrogen supply has burned out. Five years 
ago, the British phy sicist Fred Hoyle suggested an answer: 
Perhaps the helium produced from the burning of hydro- 
gen is burned, in turn, to produce carbon. 

Hoyle’s idea was that three helium atoms, each with 
four units of mass, could combine to form an unstable 
carbon atom with 12 units of mass. Researchers at 
California Institute of Technology proved this part of 
his reasoning was plausible. After producing unstable 
carbon in the lab, they watched it break up into three 
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helium atoms. It remained to prove that unstable car- 
bon didn’t always revert to helium but would sometimes 
turn into stable carbon. Each such reaction would re- 
lease 7.6-million electron volts of energy. 

To prove such a conversion possible, Alburger and a 
group of Oak Ridge physicists first created unstable 
carbon by bombarding beryllium metal with alpha par- 
ticles from a Van de Graaff accelerator. ‘Then radiation 
was carefully checked to see if any of the unstable carbon 
atoms would naturally change into stable form. 

Alburger and his colleagues found that one out of 
every 200,000 unstable carbon atoms does turn into a 
stable carbon atom—and emits 7.6-million electron volts 
of radiation as theorized. 

Even more interestingly, the discovery throws some 
light on current controversies about the evolution of 
the universe. ‘lo explain the observed fact that the 
entire visible universe is expanding rapidly, most astro- 
physicists assume that a single super-atom exploded some 
6-billion years ago, bre: king up into the present ele- 
ments. Hoyle has argued, instead, that hydrogen atoms 
are continuously being created in the empty spaces 
between the stars, filling in behind the stuff that has 
vanished in the distances. Hoyle’s theory left the difh- 
culty of explaining the existence of the heavy elements, 
and the discovery of a chain by which hydrogen can turn 
into carbon making his reasoning much more plausible. 


World’s Highest Rate of Fallout 


Found in Japanese Coastal City 


Two scientists at Niigata University in Japan claimed 
last week that areas along the coast of Honshu, the main 
Japanese island, are receiving more strontium-90 in the 
form of fallout than any other region in the world. 

Prof. Seitaro Koyama and his research associate, Prof. 
Takeshi Sotobavashi, said they have recorded an annual 
fallout rate of 13.6 millicuries per square kilometer in 
Niigata, on the northeast Honshu coast. ‘This figure 
is more than double the highest fallout rate recorded 
by the U.S. Atomic Energy Commission in this country 
—at Westwood, N. J. 

The Niigata figure may well be the highest ever 
detected in the free world, the Japanese scientists believe. 
However, the rate isn’t constant. Nuigata’s monthly 
figures over the past year varied sharpls be the season, 
with the largest amounts recorded from March to M: v. 

The Japanese found that of the various types of rain- 
fall. that raise the strontium-90 fallout rate most dras- 
tically, showers were decidedly the worst. ‘They were, 
on the average, four to five times as “hot” as heavy rain. 


Research Briefs 


Recent Alaskan experiments, run by a research team 
from the University of California, confirm the suspicion 
that radiation hazards faced by future space travelers may 
be far greater than has been suspected. 


An improved, synthetically-modified penicillin, which 
appears to have marked advantages over penicillins now 
available, is being tested by Chas. Pfizer & Co. 
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“Free to leave at 


**T’m not the office orphan any more 


stuck u ith that dreary, 


messy, licking and sticking stamps and envelope flaps at the end 


of the day. And baby sitter for a stamp box, too. This little postage meter 


makes mailing a cinch. I’m finished at f 


Get a postage meter, and get rid of 


ve, when everybod) else is.” 


adhesive stamps, the stamp box, 


and stamp sticking. Print postage as you need it for any kind or class 


of mail 


directly on the envelope, or on special gummed tape for 


parcel post. You can print your own postmark ad, if you like, at the 


same time. Save mailing time and postage, too. The meter is set by 


the postoffice for as much postage as you want to buy; protects 


postage, and automatically accounts for it. 


The little low-cost desk model meter, the DM, gives any office all 


the advantages of metered mail. One third of DM users average less 


than $1 a day in postage. Ask the nearest Pitney-Bowes office for a 


demonstration. Or send coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Made by the leading manuf 


Offices in 121 cities. In ¢ 
of Canada, Lid., Dept. 377, 909 1 
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Postage Meter 


f mailing machines 


Pitney-Bowes 


mee St., Toronto 









five!” 


Other postage meter plusses: 


e \etered mail, already postn 
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arKCU 


cancelled, saves postofthice handling t 


Can often catch earlier trains and | 


pla 
e \Meters seal as well as stamp your 


envelopes; most models simultane: 


do both. Some models can 


also sign checks. 









e \nvone can easily use 
a postage meter. 


FREE: Handy desk or wall 
chart of new postal rates with 
parcel post map and zone finder. 


Larger electric models stamp and 
seal up to 175 letters a minute. 


Prrney-Bowes, INc. 
1477 Pacific St., 
Stamford, Conn. 
Send free 


booklet 


Postal Rate Chart t 
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WI] | H ~ ¥ IDEAS FOR NEW PRODUCTS 
A Dent-proof car bodies—of rugged plastic— 

(. ; are now a practi ilreality. Key to this idea? 

) Allied Chemical’s PLASKON polyester 

; ; resins with glass-fiber reinforcement. 

' ; Plastic car bodies are also easy to keep 


clean, resist weather and corrosion, 





... where people with ideas open doors .}.. 


Melamine plates 
of a thousand colors. 


What a choice! Literally thousands of 
shades of colorful PLASKON mela- 
mine molding compounds are avail- 
able from Allied Chemical to molders 
of dinnerware, other plastic products. 
Plates made of PLASKON melamine 
plastic lead the field in high-fashion 
dinnerware design .. . and they're 
practically unbreakable. : 


Nylon lawn mower parts _ 
take knocks from rocks. 


You'll get lasting service from an elec- 
tric mower with gear and rack assem- 
bly made of Allied’s PLASKON nylon. 
Why? Because this self-lubricating 
plastic takes knocks and drops with- 
out cracking. Proof? Tests show that 


the nylon assembly won’t break even 


Ps 


») DS hi 


~ 


when the mower is dropped eight feet 


onto a concrete floor! 


+ 








Sif. J to better plastics! 


BDEAS THAT CUT COSTS 
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; ' BASIC TO 
9 ' : AMERICA’S 
~ . F atelaatinel PROGRESS 


DIVISIONS: 


BARRETT 





GENERAL CHEMICAL + NATIONAL ANILINE 





NITROGEN - 





PLASTICS AND COAL CHEMICALS 











SEMET-SOLVAY - SOLVAY PROCESS 


INTERNATIONAL 






If these ideas suggest product innovations or 
improvements for your business, why not write 
to Allied Chemical Corporation, Dpt. 109-B, 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


A 







PLASKON is an ied Chemical trademark 





FOUL WEATHER FRIEND... 


because you can always count on Campbell Chains to help your car stop 

.and go in rough weather. Fact is, more motorists use and trust them 
every year. Tire chains are just one product in the complete Campbell 
line of quality chain and chain assemblies— welded and weldless. 
And Campbell’s nationwide network of factories and warehouses as- 
sures you immediate delivery and service. CAMPBELL CHAIN COMPANY. 


FACTORIES: York, Pa. — West Burlington, lowa — Alvarado, Calif. — WAREHOUSES: East Cambridge, Mass. 
Atlanta, Ga. - Dallas, Texas — Chicago, III. — Seattle, Wash. — Portland, Ore. — Los Angeles, Calif 


THE ONLY CHAIN COMPANY WITH COAST-TO-COAST FACTORIES & WAREHOUSES 
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Plans for a summit meeting still are up in the air. That’s because the 
diplomatic follow-up to Khrushchev’s U. S. visit is such a complex affair. But 
a slow approach to the summit won’t affect the chances for a truce in the 
cold war. U.S. officials still think the odds are better than even that a start 
can be made toward stabilizing East-West relations during the year ahead. 


The timing of the summit will have to be decided soon. Khrushchev 
seems to want an early meeting, before the end of the year. So does Britain’s 
Macmillan. He hopes an interim settlement on Berlin can be hammered out 
this year. Then he would like to see a second summit conference on disarm- 
ament before Pres. Eisenhower goes to Moscow next summer. 


But France’s de Gaulle is hanging back, partly to please Chancellor 
Adenauer. De Gaulle, though, has other reasons. He’s preoccupied with 
Algeria, and apparently he would like to make a state visit to Washington 
before a summit meeting. 


Washington itself is of two minds on when to hold the summit. The 
State Dept. would like to put it off until January or February, when a new 
review of our disarmament policy will be completed. Eisenhower, how- 
ever, is leaning toward a summit meeting early in December. He wants 
to be on hand for the opening weeks of the new session of Congress. 


Khrushchev’s tactics when he was in Peking two weeks ago have 
strengthened Washington’s hopes for a cold war truce. After studying the 
record, U.S. officials size things up this way: Khrushchev would not have 
differed publicly with his Chinese allies over policy toward the West unless 
he was serious about relaxing East-West tension. 


Another chance to gauge Khrushchev’s sincerity will come when nego- 
tiations for a nuclear test ban resume in Geneva Oct. 27. The results at 
Geneva probably won’t be conclusive, however. Khrushchev may hold 
back any big concessions on the issue of inspection and control merely so 
he can offer them personnally at a summit meeting. 


The European Common Market may speed up its timetable. There 
was talk in Brussels this week of completing the six-nation merger by 
1966 instead of 1970-73. 


The Belgian government is pushing for a speedup, and so are top 
officials of the European Economic Commission—the Common Market's 
executive body. 


Behind the pressure for a speed-up are factors like these: 


¢ With the present slow timetable, Common Market officials find it hard 
to get member governments to co-ordinate their economic policies. 


* Business is expanding rapidly in Europe today (page 28), so now is a 


good time to push through the difficult economic adjustments that have | 


to be made. 


* By moving to a faster timetable, the Common Market may be able to 
disrupt plans for a rival trade bloc—the seven-nation Free Trade Area. 


Britain, the strongest of the “Outer Seven,” doesn’t seem worried by 
this new thinking in the Common Market. London is confident that the Free 
Trade Area will be in operation by mid-1960. Then, as the British figure it, 
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the two blocs will start bargaining on tariffs and quotas under the rules of 
GATT (General Agreement on Tariffs & Trade). 


Meanwhile, London is set to scrap the special British restrictions that 
discriminate against dollar goods. This will mean that in some instances 
U.S. products will displace European products in the British market. 


Britain’s economic and social structure is changing, in some ways radi- 
cally. The changes mean real trouble for the Labor Party. That’s evident 
from a close look at the Conservatives’ resounding election victory (page 27). 


British workers are riding through a period of prosperity. They are 
living on a better scale than ever before. They want to buy more and more 
consumer durables—and now can. And now they can find them in stores— 
and afford them (partly through fairly easy credit terms). 


Workers gradually are forming a broad middle class somewhat along 
American lines. With many of their economic aspirations fulfilled, they want 
to keep what they have. They seem to be more resistant to political reforms. 


This shift in attitude, of course, won’t end traditional British differences 
in social status. Many factors, from schooling to speech patterns, still deter- 
mine social position in Britain. 


But politically, in voting terms, class barriers are breaking down. 


Labor Party recognizes this “new look” in Britain’s political structure. 
Its six years in office (1945-51) helped to give workers the self-respecting 
position they now hold. But the old Conservative-Labor battle, in a sense, is 
over. Labor’s former attractions—nationalization of industry and attacks 
on upper-class living—no longer hold water. 


Labor hasn’t adjusted fast enough to these new conditions. True, its 
popular vote was large. But many Laborites “protested” by voting the 
Liberal Party ticket. And that, of course, helped swing the Conservatives’ 
decisive victory. 


Labor Party is in for a far-reaching shakeup. Leftwingers, such as 
Aneurin Bevan, may try to block any changes—in fact, may bolt the party. 
Even so, Labor’s “moderate” leaders under Hugh Gaitskell plan to drop dated 
socialist slogans and ideas. They may change the party’s name. 


The election results, moreover, may lead to a split between Labor and 
its trade union backers. Any breakaway could stir new troubles between 
unions and industry. So far, trade unions have tended to channel grievances 
through the Labor Party. Off by themselves, unions might favor more direct 
action to win higher wages and increased benefits. 


Washington is worried over Mexico’s tentative moves to tighten its 
land-reform program and toughen its foreign investment law. Both moves 
could hurt the large number of U.S. investors in Mexico. 


Pres. Eisenhower discussed-these sore points during this week’s talks 
with Pres. Lopez Mateos—here on a goodwill tour. But Mexico has com- 
plaints, too. Main headaches: U.S. sales abroad of surplus cotton in compe- 
tition with Mexican cotton, U.S. restrictions on imports of Mexican lead and 
zinc. 
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Following are a few other 
outstanding industries 

that have located 

in VIRGINIA 

Acme Visible Records, Inc. 
Reynolds Metals Company 

The Dow Chemical Company 
Sperry Piedmont Company 

The Babcock & Wilcox Company 


@ American Oil Company 


: Let Them Tell You What 
Prompted Their Decisions 
To Locate Here. 








of pine forest owned by the company 





Virginia’s a wonderful place to play or work. Send for Free Vacation Guide Book. 


~ 


JOHNS-MANVILLE PLANT at Jarratt, Virginia, is on a 200-acre site surrounded by the thousands of acres 


wre 


|’ - 
b eer per Ag 7 


COMPREHENSIVE FORESTRY PROGRAM pro- 
vides constant supply of timber. In addition 
to its own extensive stands of Southern 
pine, the company buys from local farmers, 
and assists them in reforestation programs. 


“The healthy business climate that exists in 
the State of Virginia has been of great help 
to us, and we hope to participate in the 
industrial and economic development of 


Virginia for many years to come.”’ 


When laboratory experiments showed 
that a superior insulating board could 
be made from Southern pine, Johns- 
Manville initiated an exhaustive study 
of the many sites available. All factors 
considered, Jarratt, Virginia, proved 
to be the ideal location for economical 
plant operation. 

Here, vast stands of pine, within 10 
miles of the plant site, provide a 
perpetual supply of excellent wood 
fibre. Proximity of timber, and a 
climate that permits year ’round 
logging, enables the plant to carry only 
a minimum inventory of cut logs. 
Because all timber comes from the 
same area, it is uniform in its charac- 





Thousands of acres of excellent timberland 
abd brought Johns-Manville to VIR G INIA 


Main plant building covers 5 acres, has productive capacity of 
500,000 sq. ft. of '2 inch insulation board per day, plus many other types of allied building products 


MODERN EQUIPMENT of every sort tiliz 
47,000,000 kilowatt-hours of electricit i 
ally Nottoway River furnishes ample | 
water for two 500 ,000-gallon reser 

tanks. Plant employs 450 people. 


A. R. Fisher 


Chairman and Presid« 
Johns- Manville Corporati 





teristics and so helps assure unvarying 
high quality in finished products. 
Moreover, this typical Virginia com- 
munity offers dependable, consci 
entious labor, plenty of room for 
expansion, abundant water and 
electricity. The Johns-Manville plant 
is located near a junction of two major 
railroads and has excellent highway 
connections, all providing easy access 
to domestic markets and to the ice-free 
ports of Virginia for waterborne 
shipments. 

If you’re planning a new plant, let us 
tell you why so many companies are 
locating in Virginia. Phone, wire, 
write, or visit in complete confidence. . 


C. M. Nicholson, Jr., Commissioner 
Division of Industrial Development 
Virginia Dept. of Conservation and Economic Development 


State Office Bldg., Richmond, Va. 


You, too,can find these... and many 
other great competitive advantages in 


Phone MIlton 4-4111 Ext. 2255 
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PRINTING CMcCULATORP 
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“with the Remington. Rand “ 


MARK 


99” Printing Calculato 


“It takes a lot of figurework to transform blueprints PRINTS THE ANSWER PLUS YOUR PROOF 
into refrigerators and vacuum tubes,”’ Philco Pe eee 
Corporation reports. “We solve figurework quickly 





$6.68 a week after small down payment, much less 
with trade-in. Contact your local Remington Rand ; 
Office or write for folder C1152, Room 2010, 315 Park ' eke.) < yatta lial 
Avenue South, New York 10, New York. y? ’ , Feand 


“99” Calculator also works as an adding machine. Credit ball 


— 

. 

° 

° ‘6 oe ° ° ra : 

and accurately with REMINGTON RAND “99” Printing Outomoti ”) x : 

. 

Calculators. Mubtpobes : ihe : 

Fr Laney Sennenailinihininis : ve and 3179526 ° 

rom tiny transistors to huge communications anc $34.56 ° 

consumer products, Philco serves the nation’s homes KGL pe. “ sea 4 : ° : 

. 

and industries. At Philco Corporation, you'll find “99” :. : 
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UAW Puts Politics at Top of List 


@ United Auto Workers leaders are urging rank-and- 
file members to get more active in politics—from the precinct 


level on up. 


@ The goal is to get more of labor's interests incorpo- 
rated in the platforms of both Republicans and Democrats in 


the coming election year. 


@ The union feels that this is more urgent than for- 
mulating demands for contracts that don’t come up until 1961. 


Organized labor has taken it on the 
chin for nearly two vears in both col- 
lective bargaining negotiations and in 
legislative assemblies—beginning with 
the automobile contract talks and most 
recently in the new labor law and the 
steel strike. 

(his week one of the country’s larg- 
est unions rolled up its sleeves to fight 
back on the political front to protect 
ind increase what it has won in col- 
lective bargaining. 
¢ Immediate Concern—Mecting in At- 
lantic City, the biennial convention of 
the million-member United Auto Work- 
ers~second only to the ‘Teamsters in 
size—gave only passing consideration to 
future bargaining goals. It concentrated 
instead on what its leadership thinks is 
i more urgent task: getting rank-and- 
file UAW members to jump fect first 
into political activity from the precinct 
ievel on up. 

UAW ’s major contracts do not come 
up until August, 1961. A special con- 
vention in the spring of that year will 
formulate contract demands. Mean- 
while, there’s a national election next 
vear. 
¢ Rank-and-File Apathy—W hat plainly 
worries UAW leaders is a dispirited 
rank-and-file reaction to the passage of 
the Landrum-Griffin bill. After the 
Congressional elections a vear ago, labor 
trumpeted about its success in electing 
candidates. But, in the session that 
followed, most of labor’s proposals for 
new legislation got soundly trounced. 

“Don’t be disillusioned,” speaker af- 
ter speaker counseled UAW delegates. 
“It wasn’t that our friends let us down. 
We just didn’t have enough friends.” 
* Key Note—As he opened thé con- 
vention, UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
set the tone: “The answer is not to get 
discouraged and quit. ‘The answer is to 
work harder. . . . We are in politics be- 
cause politics is the practical house- 
keeping job of democracy. . . . We want 
government that will advance the gen- 
cral welfare instead of advancing Gen- 
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eral Motors and General Electric and 
the Big Business Community.” 

Vhat thought popped up time after 
time—as though warning business on 
just what unions such as UAW are 
going to be up to in the next few years. 

Emphasis on political action is noth- 
ing new at UAW gatherings. UAW is 
is much a social movement as a labor 
union. But the political atmosphere at 
the Atlantic City mecting had more 
than normal significance. 
¢ Why Politics?—UAW suffered defeat 
on nearly every one of its demands in 
the auto contracts negotiated last vear. 
It wasn’t in a strong position because of 
the recession and poor auto sales, so 
profit-sharing, the shorter work week, 
escalated pensions, and many other ob- 
jectives went down the drain. 

UAW hasn't forgotten these goals, 
but new negotiations are two years away 
ind there is plenty of time to lav the 
groundwork to renew such proposals. 

hat’s where political action becomes 
involved. ‘The union’s economists insist 
the national economy should grow at an 
vnnual rate of 5%. ‘The reason it 
doesn’t, they sav, is because of the 
policies of a Republican Administration 
and a Congressional coalition of north- 
ern Republicans and southern Demo- 
crats. And union Vice-Pres. Leonard 
Woodcock issued a report that six 
“Wall Street economists” said the pres- 
ent boom will end in 1961 to bolster 
his pleas for more effective action by 
UAW members in the 1960 election. 
¢ Objectives—If it can clect more 
‘friends of labor,’ these are some of 
the things UAW wants in law: 

A reduction of the hours in the work 
week of federal, state, and local em- 
ployees and workers in private industry. 
UAW wants this done “without reduc- 
ing regular weekly take-home pay.” Such 


an achievement obviously would support 


a 1961 contract for a shorter work week. 

“Inflation insurance” for retired 
workers. This would be gained by mak- 
ing available to pension funds govern- 


ment bonds redeemable “‘at 
purchasing power” rather than 
fixed dollar amount. Existence of such 


bonds conceivably could cut the ground 
out from under demands for escalation 
provisions for pensions. 

e Three Levels—In all, UAW has 3] 
proposals for legislative action on th 
federal, state, and local level, for its p 
litical program is by no means limit 
to the federal scene. 

Despite the lambasting Reuther and 
his union have taken from some Repul 
licans for their political activities, it 
apparent from the talk of mam 
gates that UAW’s organization of p 
cal action has been spotty. Now 
ground rules have been laid down. S 
a convention resolution: ‘‘Participat 
in politics is an obligation as 
a right of citizenship.” 

Local unions, the delegates deci 
must set up vear-around “Citizen 
Councils” in their areas. Som 
unions already have such councils. ‘T] 
job is to see that voters are regist 
get the union or “‘liberal’’ arg 
and vote. ‘Their object also is to 
funds for political education 

Another aim of UAW’s progra 
to call a conference of “‘Jabor, fai 
and other liberal forces’’ in the sj 
of 1960 to try to get their views incorp 
rated in the platforms of both polit 
parties. 
¢ Realignment of Forces—Ove: 
what UAW is after is a “realignment 
political forces.”” Freely translated, that 
means to put liberals, Democrats 
Republicans, on one side and conset 
tives on the other. It does not mean ; 
third party. A third or labor part 
wouldn’t work, both Reuther and Se 
‘Treas. Emil Mazey told the 2,500 dele- 
gates. 

“Both parties need renovation,” 
the resolution adopted by the conven 
tion. 

he men who run UAW are realisti 
cnough to know that arousing enthusi 
asm for political action at their conven 
tion and getting results at the polls are 
two different things. Convention del 
gates are politically minded or the 
never would have stood for election to 
the convention. 

Said one cynical international repre- 
sentative: “It’s all right for these guys 
to talk about political action, but | 
don’t think they’re getting the messag« 
across to the fellows back home.” 

I'he convention resolution took not 
of another major obstacle to UAW ’s 
program of political action: “If the 
American liberal cause is not to be 
found dead in the modern suburban 
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home, we must move political action 
along with the continued movement 
of workers from cities to suburbs.” 
Still, there are some examples the 
union can hold aloft to show what it 
can do when its members really try. On 
the floor of Atlantic City’s enormous 
Convention Hall this week an earnest 
voung Negro from Chicago declared: 
“We had a very reactionary Repub 
lican in Congress from our district and 
there was this one area of white-collar 
workers, mostly fairly well-off people. 
The Democrats asked me to go up there 
and talk to those people. I did and we 
beat that Republican. There weren't 
even very many Negroes in that area.” 
¢ Michigan Example—UAW’s | show- 
case, of course, is the state of Michigan 
where—with the Political Action Com- 
mittee of the old CIO—it started from 
scratch to build in 10 years what ap- 


pears to be an unbeatable Democratic 
machine. Still, even there it has been 
unable to get a majority of Democrats 
in the State Senate, and the Congress- 
man from the auto-plant city of I'lint 
is a Republican. Because the Demo- 
crats in Michigan do not control the 
State Senate, UAW’s laid-off workers 
this vear were unable to get the federal 
temporary extension of unemployment 
compensation 

Things such as that were in Reuther’s 
mind this week when he urged his mil- 
lion members on to renewed political 
activity. 

“There is,” he shouted, “‘a direct and 
inescapable relationship between the 
bread box and the ballot box. . . . The 
best wav to be sure vour icebox will be 
filled with good food is to see that the 
ballot box is filled with good votes on 
election day.” 


Court to Decide on Union Politicking 


Among the important labor-management cases for the 


Supreme Court's new term is one on union dues in politics. 


Are union shop agreements uncon- 
stitutional if dues collected from mem- 
bers are used for political “education” 
purposes without their consent? 

May a union strike to enforce its 
demand for a voice in abolishing jobs 
on a_ railroad? 

Do the overtime requirements of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act apply to con 
struction workers building a dam _ to 
replace an existing dam? 

These are the questions in major 
labor cases the U.S. Supreme Court 
this week agreed to decide as its new 
term got into full swing (page 38). 
Together with a number of cases now 
awaiting argument which it accepted 
last term, these indicate the new term 
will be full of important rulings. 
¢ Union Shop at Stake—The union 
shop issue could be the really big labor 
case of the whole term. ‘The particular 
case involves only the Railway Labor 
Act’s union shop provisions. But if the 
court takes a broad approach to the 
case, it could vitally alter all union polit- 
ical education activities. 

Ihe case is being appealed by the 
Machinists from a Georgia Supreme 
Court ruling that it’s unconstitutional 
for the Railway Labor Act to authorize 
employers and unions to agree on com- 
pulsory union membership as long as 
dues money can be spent “to promote 

. political or economic programs,” 01 
candidates. 

(he Railway Labor Executives Assn., 
whose 23 affliated unions represent 
almost all railroad employees, has joined 
the Machinists in appealing the case. 
The unions contend the union shop 
agreements—whose legality as such 


under the Railway Labor Act was 
upheld by the Supreme Court in 1956 
do not violate members’ constitutional 
rights just because 
money is used for purposes other than 
collective bargaining. 

e Men vs. Machines—In the dispute 
over job abolition, the Supreme Court 
is tackling a particularly thorny ques- 
tion: When automation replaces work- 
ers, are unions goimg to be free to 
strike for a real say in who stavs on the 
job? 

The Railway ‘Telegraphers lost an 
argument over this question in lower 
federal courts in a dispute with the 
Chicago & North Western Ry. The 
union insisted on a clause in its con- 
tract that no job was to be abolished 
except on company-union agreement 

Lower courts enjoined a strike to 
enforce this demand, holding that (1) 
it did not involve a “labor dispute” 
within the anti-injunction Norris-La- 
Guardia Act and (2) it was not within 
the mandatory bargaining provisions of 
the Railway Labor Act. 

Labor Secy. James Mitchell won re- 
view of a lower court ruling in the fair 
Labor Standards Act case. Because 
many construction projects could be 
affected by the case, it is of more than 
usual importance. At issue is overtime 
pay for workers employed in construc 
tion of a dam to replace and enlarge 
one now serving the city of Corpus 
Christi, Tex. Mitchell says the em- 
ployees of a large Texas construction 
company, H. B. Zachy Co., are engaged 
in the “production of goods for com- 
merce” under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act; lower courts disagreed. END 


some of the dues 
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YOUR CLUE TO BETTER PAPER PRODUCTS... (CLUPAK- 








VRAP ANYTHING in CLUPAK paper—from potted plants 
» furniture, from car parts to boats — with new ease 
id safety! Extremely tough, flexible CLUPAK paper 
ilves many protective problems. 


ORDINARY 


s ORDINARY - 
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OROP TEST proves far greater toughness of multiwalls 
ade with CLupaK kraft. It permits use of fewer 
ies, and lower total net basis weight—cutting cost of 
cks, even as performance is improved. 





St Oe ee “ 
STRESS FAILURE common with aaaas paper is far ‘e SS cent with 
CLupPAK paper. because patented, built-in stretch absorbs much of the 
shock energy. Shifting of groceries in ordinary bag above causes rupture 
an example of why many food stores now use CLupAK kraft bags. 


DISCOVERY GIVES PAPER NEW “TOUGHNESS” 
MAKES IT ABSORB SHOCKS INSTEAD OF TEARING 





BETTER PERFORMANCE, LOWER COST! CLupax Extensible 
|’aper opens a new era in paper . . . makes it virtually a new 
iaterial, with unlimited applications. For CLUPAK paper 
iias a built-in stretch or extensibility which lets it absorb the 
hocks and strains that cause ordinary paper to rip, tear 
and puncture. The result is a new dimension in paper — 
toughness. And the greater flexibility of CLUPAK paper is 
important where folding. bending. wrapping or filling is 
involved. Already CLUPAK paper is giving multiwall sacks, 
grocery bags, magazine wrappers, asphalt and decorative 
laminates, protective bags, polyethylene coated papers and 
many other products better performance, often at lower cost. 


BE SURE TO LOOK FOR THIS TRADEMARK 





EXTENSIBLE 


CL UPAK-| 


PAPER 








*Clupak, Inc.’s trademark for extensible paper manufactured under its authority. 
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és KEY FACTS FOR BUYERS 

1 CLupak kraft is the same as ordinary kraft except that 
it is stronger, tougher and more flexible. 

2 CLUPAK paper can be made in many basis weights and 
with varying degrees of stretch. Printability, surface 
friction, porosity and other properties can be controlled 
as with ordinary paper. 

3 CLUPAK paper toughness and flexibility open up un- 
limited new uses for paper. Clupak, Inc. carries on con- 
tinuous research and development work and results are 
made available to all licensees. 

4 Ciupak, INc. permits the use of its trademark only on 
paper which meets this company’s rigid toughness 
requirements. 








Clupak, Inc., 530 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, N. “ 


Buy CLUPAK paper and products made with CLUPAK paper from: 





Albemarle Paper Mfg. Co. Hudson Pulp and Paper Corp. 
Calcasieu Paper Co. international Paper Co. 

Canada Paper Co. (Canada) St. Lawrence Corp., Ltd. (Canada) 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. St. Regis Paper Co. 

Continental Can Company, Inc. Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
Dynas Aktiebolag (Sweden) West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co. 








In Labor 


Greek Operators of Foreign Flag Ships 
To Hold Talks With AFL-CIO Unions 


Greek operators of Liberian and Panamanian-regis- 
tered ships will meet next week with the heads of AFL- 
CIO seafaring unions. The meeting in Athens, arranged 
by the International Transportworkers Federation, is 
expected to cover the question of the ownership and 
effective of the Greek-operated ships as it 
relates to union organizing efforts. 

Ihe shipowners reportedly are secking “immunity” 
from organizing efforts by American unions aimed at 
foreign-flag shipping. ‘The National Maritime Union 
ind the Seafarers’ International Union hold that juris 

tion on the high seas ought to be determined by the 
real ownership and control, not by the flag (BW—Nov.S 
19, p92 They claim that some of the Greek operated 
foreign-flag ships are, in fact, American-owned. 

But the Greek shipowners say that their ships operate 
under contract with Greek unions, although flying 
Liberian or Panamanian flags. ‘They would like, Ameri 
“to legitimatize present 

ictices which involve nominal payments into Greek 
union pension funds and to the Greek government.” 
Vhe \mericans sav they remain “skeptical.” 


contro] 


l 
In unlon sSporesmecn believe, 


Typographers, Lithographers Confer 


On Federation Possibilities 


he International ‘l'ypographical Union and the Amal- 
zamated Lithographers may dissolve their 77-year 
feud in a merger or federation sometime early next year. 
(he heads of the two unions met recently for a week- 
ong session to explore get-together possibilities. 

Ihe two graphic arts unions signed a “mutual coopera- 
tion pact” last December (BW —Dec.13°58,p89). Elmer 
Brown, president of the 100,000-member ITU, and 
Kenneth J. Brown, head of the 38,000-member ALA, 
now feel that something stronger is needed. 

Current talk is of a federation—both unions would 
remain autonomous, but would operate under the guid- 
ince of an over-all advisory body. 


Uncertainty Caused by Steel Strike 


Is Putting Damper on Job Recovery 


I'he steel strike is hindering the pickup in jobs normal 
for this stage of the business cycle. Even businessmen 
not directly affected by the strike are more cautious about 
hiring new workers until the steel situation is cleared up. 

The Labor Dept. this week reported that unemploy- 
ment in September fell 196,000 to a total of 3,230,000. 
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But this was a seasonal decline; the figures fail to show 
any real advance in jobs. 

Furthermore, the economic uncertainty caused by the 
steel strike has hurt those most sorely in need of work- 
the long-term unemployed who have been out of a job 


15 weeks or longer. Long-term unemployment fell less 
than 50,000 from mid-August, leaving 736,000 persons 
still listed in this category. 

The persistence of the high rate of unemployment 
(5.6% seasonally adjusted in September) is causing Con- 
gress to stir itself. Sen. Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.) 
heads a Special Senate Unemployment Committee, 
which is holding hearings in the Midwest this week and 
next on the subject. The hearings to date show that 
the persistent high unemployment rate stems mainly 
irom depressed industrial and mining areas affected by 
declining industries and business migrations. 


Severance Pay, a Top Union Demand, 


Is Most Common in Larger Companies 


Severance pay is likely to remain a top-rated demand 
by labor over the next bargaining period. Recent lay 
offs have made the unions—and managements—sensitive 
to the problems of those who are terminated because 
of technological changes, or other shutdowns. 

\ recent survey of severance pay patterns in manufac 
turing by the National Industrial Conference Board 
shows that severance pay is more common in larger com 
panies than in smaller ones. Some 69% of the largest 
companies surveyed (with 10,000 or more employees) 
grant severance pay compared with 56% of medium- 
sized concerns (1,000 to 10,000 employees) and 45% of 
smaller companies (250 
Who gets severance pay? 


to 1,000 emplovees). 
NICB found that in the 
259 manufacturing companies out of +53 surveyed: 

¢ About 40% provide the benefit for everyone, 
although nearly one-third have separate plans for hourly 
and salaried employees 

¢ More than 35% have 
emplovees. 

¢ Some 25% limit the benefit to hourly employees 

In nearly all severance pay plans, NICB’s survey found, 

the amount the emplovee receives is based on his length 
of service. 


1 plan only for salaried 


Taking Pictures Called Unfair Practice 


It’s illegal for an emplover to point a camera at one 
of his workers accepting a union handbill, according to 
a ruling of the National Labor Relations Board. The 
board held this week that the mere aiming of a camera 
tends to coerce employees. 

Foremen of Tennessee Packers, Inc., Clarksville, 
Tenn., snapped pictures of United Packinghouse Work 
ers’ organizers distributing leaflets at the plant gate. 
Ihe company said it was trying to learn the identity 
of the union representatives. But the NLRB upheld 
the union’s contention that the picture taking was an 
unfair labor practice. 
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Pioneer, n. To open up a way for othe! 


to follow; to guide, to lead safely. 


Though steel rails have bound ou 
coasts together for 90 years and the last 
wagon train has long since rolled out of 
Santa Fe... people still band togethe: 
under experienced leadership to find 
safety in numbers. 

Nearly 50 years ago 42tna Life helped 
open a new frontier in life insurance . . 
pioneered a new way of helping people 
find security in numbers through group 
insurance. 

Today Etna Life continues to lead the 
way—in developing new coverages such 
as Group Paid-Up—in the services of 
trained, seasoned representatives who 


ene ie 


can mold a plan to fit your company’s 
specific needs. 

Because we continue pushing back 
the frontier more businesses are group 
insured with the A-tna Life than with 
any other company. 


Group Division 


For the best in flexibility 
variety of plans and low cost 
-phone an Atna Life 
Group Representative toda 
There’s one close by. 





ETNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Affiliates: Atna Casualty and Surefy Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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When you air condition your office building .. . do it right — 


if he’s worth a private office, 


he’s worth a private thermostat on the wall 





Honeywell Pneumatic 
Round—a tiny fraction 
of your air conditioning 
investment, 


? 


Why be satisfied with less than full effective- 
ness from your air conditioning? For only a 
tiny fraction of your total air conditioning 
investment, each of your private offices can 
have its own private Pneumatic Round Ther- 
mostat. 

Easy to adjust, easy to read, and easy to 
reach—the precision accuracy of the Honey- 
well Round assures constant comfort. Its 
snap-off outer ring makes painting and dec- 
orating easy. It’s installed by Honeywell ex- 
perts. This, plus the simplicity of pneumatic 
equipment assures trouble-free service. 


And with a private Honeywell Round, em- 
ployees can adjust the temperature in the in- 
dividual spaces or offices for maximum com- 
fort and efficiency. In reception areas, multi- 
desk areas and lounges, strategically placed 
Honeywell thermostats eliminate pockets of 
discomfort. Wasteful overheating or over- 
cooling is eliminated. 

For new or existing buildings. Get com- 
plete information by calling your local 
Honeywell office. Or write Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, Dept. BW-10-22, Minneapolis 8, 
Minnesota. 


Honeywell 


HH) Fit in. Couto 
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THE MARKETS 





South America’s Siren Song of Huge Gains, Fat Yields 


Lures U.S. Investors . 


BRAZIL 


* Land promoters claim 25 % -40 % 
in yearly profits 


. 


* Local mutual funds promise 
yields up to 28% 


MEXICO 


* Short-term loans return 
10%; longer-term 
loans, 18% tax-free. 


*‘Boom-town” land values 
soared up to 400% 
last year. 


VENEZUELA 


* High-grade utility, con~ 


struction stocks can be 


bought for 7 times earnings. 


But There Are Enormous Risks . 


* Currency 
Depreciation 


*Government 


*Tax-free 6%-7% dividends 


after companies plowback 50 % 


of earnings or more. 


ARGENTINA 


* Investments in local 
enterprises provide up 


to 100% tax deductions 


on capital equipment 
in one year. 


* Fraudulent 
Promotions 


* Misinforma 
*Higher Taxa 


* Political 
Instability 


©eusiness WEEK 


Pitch Now Is to Smaller Investor 


Up to now, it’s mainly U.S. “smart money” that has 
gone into high-paying but risk-laden Latin American land and 


securities; but new hard sell is courting the average investor. 


Several weeks ago, a splashy four- 
olumn advertisement in The Denver 
Post—one of the West’s leading news- 
apers—made a pitch to its 300,000 
eaders. Through any one of eight 
‘“authorized’”” Denver real estate brok- 
ts, they could buy 25 acres in Brazil 
for “only $150.” 

This promotion, the brainchild of 
Sao Paulo-based Pan-American Land & 
Development of Brazil, represents 
something new in the U.S. It’s the 
introduction of the “hard sell” by pro- 
moters who want to lure U.S. money 
into investment in Latin American 
land and securities. . 

Until now, almost the only U.S. in- 
vestors who have put money in Latin 
America have been sophisticated “smart 
money” men. They were attracted by 
the high vields—up to 24% on loans, 
and capital appreciation of as much as 
100% yearly on land investments 
(table). Sometimes, they had to take 
losses when they miscalculated a coun- 
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trv’s currency stability or political de- 
pendability, or acted on scant informa- 
tion. But they were usually aware of 
the risks, and generally did well. 
Now, however, the average investor’s 
capital is being eagerly courted by pro- 
moters and by a dozen-odd investment 
advisorv services. How these investors 
will fare, whether they will be so 
blinded by the uncommon rewards that 
they cannot see the uncommon risks, ts 
the big question. 
¢ Prospects—Pan-Am found investors 
eager. The company ran big sales cam- 
paigns in Albuquerque and Miami, and 
its Colorado sales manager, Ray Hub- 
bard, says the results were “fantastic.” 
More than 700,000 acres—some $4- 
million worth—out of Pan-Am’s 1.4- 
million tract, he says, have been sold 
or put under option in the U.S. 


Salesmen offered appealing argu- 
ments: 
¢ The value of the land, they 


claimed, could increase 25% to 40%. 


The land, they said, lies in the Mato 
Grosso tablelands, where the new na 
tional capital of Brasilia is being built 
close to where the Pan-American Inte1 
national Highway “runs through.” 
¢ Pan-Am’s president is on S$ 

Paulo’s city planning and finance coun 
cil; its executive vice-president 
retired U.S. consul general. Referen: 
cited in Pan-Am’s brochure includ 
leading banks in New York, Boston, and 
Canada. 
¢ Current State—As against these pr 
pects, current facts are that Pan-Am ha 
a one-room office in Sao Paulo; the in 
ternational highway is still just a lin 
on the map, and the nearest paved se 
tion is more than 1,000 miles away; in 
Sao Paulo the price of $6 an acr 
described as triple comparable valuc 

In Paraguay, another land compan 
~Compania Americana de Foment 
E;conomico—with what South Ameri 
can bankers consider first-class techni 
cians and administrators has yet to pa’ 
a dividend after eight vears. A substan 
tial block of this company’s stock wa: 
pushed in the U.S. It now sells at a 
big discount from the original price. 
¢ Big Returns—High vields and big re- 
turns that can be found widely in Latin 
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LUBE OL 
for Durban 


The lube oil that today pulses into 
the deep tanks of a Farrell freighter 
may be headed for Durban and the 
. S.-made Lincoln, 
Chrysler. or Cadillac . . . or the 


crankcase of a | 


hoisting machinery of a gold mine. 
Fine lubricating oil is just one of 

5. products which South 

Africa needs . . 


many L. 
. and which Farrell 
Lines is so well equipped to carry. 
Farrell's 14 fast cargo vessels are 
specially equipped to handle anything 
bulk to automobiles, 
frozen foods to fresh flowers. No 


from oil in 


other steamship company can match 
our experience in African trade or 
travel. We will be glad to share it 
with you. Write or call Farrell Lines, 


26 Beaver St.. N. Y.. WH 4-7460. 





4 
FARRELL LINES 


The only steamship company linking the 
U.S. with all three ocean coasts of Africa. 
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American securities and land trace to 
the fact that most countries are in carly 
stages of development, and capital is 
scarce. Despite the huge capital de 
mand, the supply of imported and in 
ternally generated capital is not rising 
measurably. ‘Thus, interest rates are apt 
to stav high for some time. 

(his is partly because of the tradi- 
tional investment patterns of Latin 
Americans themselves. Mistrustful of 
their governments’ attitude toward busi 
ness, leading families invest their capi 
tal directly in land for the most part, 
and not in corporate securities. Supple- 
mentary capital markets, where institu 
tions could pool and invest the funds of 
manv small savers in industrial enter 
prises, are nearly non-existent. 

It’s also partly because investors in 
the U.S.—European investors haven't 
moved into Latin America to any great 
degree—expect a “premium” on their 
investment return to compensate for 
undue risks, particularly inflation. This 
is running at a vearly rate of 25% in 
Brazil and 10% in Mexico. 
¢ Stock Advantages—Of the three wavs 
of putting money into Latin America 
buying securities, buying land, or 
launching local business operations—in- 
vesting in stocks and bonds is by fa: 
the most popular with U.S. investors, 
in numbers if not in dollar volume 
Besides the high yields, there are two 
other advantages to security invest- 
ments. Margins are lower than the 
90% required in the U.S., and many 
countries offer tax shelters. lhe mar- 
gins usually run about 50‘ 

Investments in Latin America—Mex- 
ico is the favorite country—are free 
of U.S. taxes so long as the mone 
remains there in some special cases. In 
i few Mexico for one—dividend 
income and gains on portfolio transac- 
tions are also free of local tax. In 
others, such as Brazil, local income tax 
is deducted at the source at the rate 
of 28% on dividends on bearer shares, 
which are freely negotiable by the 
bearer, and 25% on registered shares. 

Some investors whose funds flow in 
and out of the U.S. frequently still 
evade U.S. taxes on their transactions 
by taking advantage of secret numbered 
accounts in Panamanian banks. This de- 
vice was made possible by legislation 
passed only this past spring. 
¢ Favored—Among the most favored 
securities with U.S. investors now arc 
Mexican stocks, bonds, and commercial 
paper. Tax-free yields up to 10% arc 
available on three-month paper, while 
longer-term paper yields from [8% to 
24%. Investors, using any one of a 
half-dozen New York Stock Exchange 
firms with correspondents in Mexico, 
also look with fancy on the 10-year 
Telefonos de Mexico 8% _ bonds, 
which trade around 75 to yield 11%. 
he price is that low because new tele- 


Cases 


phone subscribers are compelled by the 
company to buy the bonds—and usually 
resell immediately. 

Other “blue-chip” investments in 
clude the 10-year bonds of Cerveceria 
Moncezuma, a leading brewery in Mex 
ico, carrying an 8% coupon. 

Investors also regard oil-rich Venc 

zuela highly. The average stock vield on 
the Caracas Exchange is about 6% to 
7%, while government bond issues vield 
about 6%. Investors can do even better 
farther south—while taking bigger risks 
Brazilian stocks now vield around 15 
some even as high as 35%. And Cres 
cinc—a mutual fund sponsored by the 
Rockefeller International Basic Econ- 
omy Corp.—this vear will yield 28% in 
dividend income on its shares. 
e Hazards in Land—Land investment, 
while not so popular with U.S. inves 
tors as trading in securities, can be even 
more profitable Stimulated by the 
Latin’s own proclivity for speculating 
in land, prices have» risen 
sharply, chiefly around explosive popula 
tion centers and in areas where rich 
mineral and oil deposits are just being 
exploited. In other areas, though, land 
speculation is as risky as the Florida 
land boom of the 1920s 

Some real estate values around the ex 
ploding population center of Mexico 
Citv have risen 100% annually over thi 
past 10 years, while land near oil and 
mineral boomtowns, such as Mexico's 
Coatzacoalos, jumped 400% last veat 
alone. 

But there are more dangers in land 
than in stocks and bonds—unless, like 
U.S. shipowner D. K. Ludwig, vou can 
afford to buy 500,000 acres in Vene 
zuela to farm and raise cattle on a big 
scale. Most important are the 
problems. 

In Brazil, for example, oil rights arc 
under a state monopoly and mineral 
cxplorations licenses are required, which 
could be difficult for a foreigner to get 
In Mexico, the foreign department's 
permission is needed to buy any land, 
and no foreigner can own land along 
the coast or frontier (BW—Jun.6’59, 


icreage 


legal 


p44). U.S. investors have skirted this 
law by setting up corporations with 


Mexicans as co-ofhcers and owners. 
¢ Going Into Business—Setting up local 
business operations is even riskier, but 
the profits here, too, are rich. One of 
the most successful is Deltec, a Bra 
zilian investment banking house started 
with only $3,000 capital by Clarence 
Dauphinot, Jr., formerly with Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., after World War II 
Since then, the company has sold 
Brazilians new issues of stock in Willys, 
Lone Star Cement, and Massey-Fergu- 
son, Ltd. The company this year is 
expected to earn $5-million on its se- 
curities sales alone, will pad that with 
other profits on insurance and real es- 
tate ventures. END 
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GOOD HEALTH! 


This tank-car load of muriatic acid will 
soon pull away from our Niagara Falls 
yards at a fast clip, bound for the rail 
siding of a major drug company. 
When it gets there, the acid will be 
pumped to storage, then swiftly drawn 
into a complex manufacturing process 
that culminates in millions of small 
white sulfa-drug tablets’ marching in 
formation off the other end of the line. 
Why do drug manufacturers prefer 
Hooker muriatic acid when there dre so 
many suppliers? One important reason 
is its freedom from troublesome, dis- 
coloring iron. To get enough iron from 
this acid to cover a penny, you’d have 


to buy enough acid to float a 70-foot 
yacht! 

In a typical month, Hooker tank 
cars and other containers go rolling out 
on hundreds of “health missions” like 
this one. They carry liquid chlorine for 
treating a city’s drinking water... or- 
ganic chlorides for making anesthetics, 
antihistamines, germicides, sedatives, 
diuretics... caustic potash for antibi- 
otics and vitamins. 

We even supply a chemical—sodium 


HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION HOOKER 


( CHEMAGINATION ] 
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benzoate—that protects the life of the 
drugs themselves. It preserves the fresh- 
ness of certain preparations that would 
otherwise spoil before they could be 
used. 

Supplying basic materials for drugs 
is an important part of the job we do 
for all industry. If you’d like to know 
more about the chemicals we make 
send for descriptive Bulletin 100-B. 
HOOKER CHEMICAL CORPORATION, | 10 
Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 





CHEMICALS 
PLASTICS 


Sales Offices: CHICAGO @ DETROIT © KENTON, O. © LOS ANGELES ® NEW YORK ® NIAGARA FALLS ® PHILADELPHIA @ TACOMA ® NORTH TONAWANDA,N.Y. © WORCESTER, 


In Canada: + 


OOKER CHEMICALS LIMITED, NORTH VANCOUVER, B.C. 





Just Published! 
FREE MAN AND 
THE CORPORATION 


By Roger W. Blough 
Chairman of the Board 
United States Steel Corporation 

Almost a generation of 
hand experience working 
inside of one of the world's larg- 
est, most successful corporations 
distilled vr you in the fact- 
packed pages of this helpful book 
It is an eloquent exposition by 
of the nation’s top steel ex- 
itives f the true nature of 
) fe and how it pro- 
| creativity and 


In non-technical terms, Mr 
Blough escribes what a corpo- 
ration is iy it exists, and how 
it operate ‘sing U. S. Steel pro- 
grams as an illustration, he shows 

uu corporation life from an indi- 
vidual’s viewpoint. He shows how 
people working together in a 

‘oductive group also play their 

oles in economics and politics 
orporation 
ed is the U. S 
ich matters as cor- 
naking ommuni- 
ns, training, em- 
ind award systems, 
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NEW FRONTIERS FOR | 
PROFESSION AL M ANAGERS 
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.'to managers. By Raloh J 
Cordiner. President General Electric Co. 
121 pp.. $3.50 
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London Bulls Have Field Day 


Conservative election sweep sets off biggest one-day 
bull rush on London exchange; and despite some doubters, 
most brokers see strong demand for equities continuing. 


The resounding victory of Prime 
Minister Macmillan’s Conservatives in 
the British election (page 27) gave the 
London Stock Exchange its biggest and 
most hectic one-day bull rush. More- 
over, substantial profit taking this week 
failed to dent the rise. London brokers 
predict that the demand for equities 
will continue strong and that any tech- 
nical reaction to the sharp climb should 
bring a pause rather than a decline. 

Actually, stock prices began rising 
sharply before the election, as specu- 
lators bet on a Torv victory. But the 
dav the results were in, there was an 
unparalleled rush to buy. When trading 
opened, many brokers had trouble get- 
ting to their posts because of the stam 
pede. The Financial Times price index, 
considered the equivalent of the Dow- 
Jones, shot up a record 16 points; it now 
stands at about 290, compared to its 
1958 low of 155. 

The buving came from all sides 
British institutional investors, which 
had not been buving for the last three 
months for fear of a Labor victory, came 
in with orders. There was a flood of 
purchases by European investors, par- 
ticularly German, Swiss, and Dutch 
Many bought on a “best buy” basis, 
which means thev were willing to buy 
no matter what the cost. This was an 
important factor in bidding up prices. 
¢ Solid—But London brokers insist the 
buying was solid. They reason that the 
British market is bound to go higher 
now that the threat of nationalization 
has passed and the prospect of higher 
dividends, particularly by British steel 
companies, seems imminent They 
point to other reasons: 

e The threat that capital gains—tax 
exempt in Britain—would be subject to 
taxation has been ended. 

e There have been hints that the 
Conservatives may consider lifting the 
stamp tax on stock transfers, an impedi- 
ment to sales. 

But most of all, investors seem to 
think that a Tory victory will be good 
for business. The strict monetary con- 
trols utilized by the Conservatives have 
stabilized the pound sterling and given 
foreign investors confidence in the 
British market. In addition, there’s a 
good deal of optimism about the im- 
mediate future. Britain has been able 
to compete successfully on world mar- 
kets, and there’s talk of a new wave of 
domestic growth. 
¢ Doubters—This doesn’t mean that the 
London market is ‘suffering the new 


era symptoms of the 1920s. British in- 
vestors are traditionally yield-conscious; 
they have never endorsed the American 
growth-stock principle that implies capi 
tal gains are more important than vield 
And now that investors have bid up 
British stocks to the point where, for 
the first time in history, they vield less 
than bonds (BW —Sep.5’59,p94), there 
are plenty of doubters. 

Equities now yield an average of 

4% in Britain, still well above U.S. o1 
Continental levels. Some British insti- 
tutions are showing concern about the 
low vields and have curtailed their buy- 
ing. 

Many London observers think that 

there may be trouble if foreign buving 
continues in volume. They feel that 
if stocks are bid up too sharply, then 
British investors will start switching 
into bonds. This is considered remote, 
however! 
e U.S. Views—While Europeans have 
been buving heavily, U.S. investors, 
particularly institutions, have not. Some 
U.S. speculators have been plaving 
with British securities, but institutions 
have been much more cautious. 

Still, if the New York market remains 
in the doldrums, British shares—at least 
those of the best-known companies— 
will probably attract U.S. buving. 
¢ Jasper Case—Now that the election 
Britain’s financial community 
expects public interest in its activities 
te die down. 

(he Jasper scandal (BW—Oct.3'59, 
p31), which two weeks ago threatened 
to unhinge not only the Conservative 
victory but a substantial segment of the 
stock market as well, is no longer con 
sidered a threat. When Harry Jasper’s 
associate, Friedrich Grunwald, was ar- 
rested last week, the scandal started 
to quiet down. “It’s been reduced,” 
says one London broker, “‘to a minor 
criminal aberration.” 

The governor of the Bank of England 
has formed a study committee to work 
out standard rules, somewhat like Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission proxy 
fight rules, to govern so-called “‘take 
over bids.” Jasper built his financial 
empire by taking over one company 
after another. 

Tighter rules are also in prospect for 
building societies, which are analogous 
te U.S. savings and loans associations. 
Grunwald’s arrest was based on an al- 
leged “fraudulent conversion” of over 
$9-million borrowed from the State 
Building Society. END 
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Don’t shut out business with busy phones! 


“Say, Joe 


do you have 


“The Order Department is 


ad : et ” 
those freight bills? still busy...will you wait NO! 


“Yeah... 
let's check 





SHUT-OUT! With inter-office phone calls blocking incoming customer calls—you may be shutting-out 
business without knowing it. Your phones cannot handle both inside and outside calls efficiently. 


“Tl give you the Order Department, sir 





You bet we can deliver! 
Thank you very much, Mr. Johnson.” 


GET-THROUGH! Now customers get through to you! Your Executone Intercom System takes over 
your inside calls—frees your phones for vital outside calls! You need both for efficient communica- 
tions — Executone Intercom for your inside calls, and telephones for your outside calls only! 


FREE YOUR PHONES FOR PROFIT... 


...with an Executone Intercom System! Not only will 
Executone take inside calls off your telephones—it 
virtually eliminates costly telephone “call-backs.” Now 
you get internal information for a telephoning customer 
immediately—from any department, from office or plant 
—without so much as interrupting your phone conver- 
sation with your customer! 


FIND OUT IN JUST 8 MINUTES! 
That’s all we need to demonstrate an Executone Inter- 
com System right in your own office or plant, under 
actual working conditions—and without obligation! Make 
a date to see... hear...and use Executone—WORLD LEADER 
IN INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS! 


EXECUTONE IS FIRST — FEATURE-FOR-FEATURE 
® “Chime-Matic’’® signalling for Built-In Courtesy. * 
® Remote reply plus privacy protection combined!* 
® Super-rugged switching assures long equipment life 
and trouble-free performance! 


® Local service nationwide for planning, installing, on- 
premise maintenance and training of user’s personnel! 
*U.S. Patent No. 2,744,966 


Lyeci/one’ 


INTERCOM AND SOUND SYSTEMS 


Available! Actual company case histories, proving the need 
for Executone Systems in office or plant! t 

poo sc ss nnn nnn) 
EXECUTONE, INC., Dept. E-1 

415 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Without obligation, please send me full information and literature 

on Executone Intercom. I’m interested in the following: 


C Switchboard Relief 
OU Locating Personnel 
() Free 8-Minute Demonstration 0 t Portfolio of Case Histories 


1) Inter-Office Communication 
(J Inter-Plant Communication 





FIRM 





ADDRESS. 





CITY. ZONE___STATE 





NAME —_ 7 
| 
| 
| 
| 


In Canada: EXECUTONE, LTD., 331 Bartlett Avenue, Toronto 
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SELF-CONTAINED SLITTERS 


YODER SLITTERS 


basic equipment for cost-conscious 
users of strip! 


To help meet the demands of tight produc- 
tion schedules, YODER Slitters reduce 
mill-width stock quickly and economically 
to desired widths. If your needs are as low 
as 100 tons per month, time and man- 
power savings alone will offset the cost 
of your YODER Slitter in a matter of 
months, while reducing basic inventories. 
Compactly designed, standard YODER 
Slitters are built to handle standard coil 
widths...completely engineered lines for 
special requirements. 


YODER accessories, such as coil cars, swivel 
unloaders, scrap choppers, scrap disposers, 
plate levelers and coil boxes, make stock 
handling fast and easy. 


YODER also makes a complete line of 
Cold Roll-Forming equipment and Pipe 
and Tube Mills. To profit from YODER’S 
years of engineering and service experi- 
ence, contact your local YODER repre- 
sentative or send for the fully illustrated 
descriptive, YODER Slitter Manual; it’s 
yours for the asking. Write to 


THE YODER COMPANY 


5530 Walworth Ave. «+ Cleveland, Ohio 





HEAVY DUTY 
SLITTING LINES 


SLITTING 


LINES 
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Block Sales Stir Warnings 


Jump in volume of secondary offerings, sold outside 
exchange, brings some pressure; but most Wall Street men 
see no cause for alarm and no repetition of 1957 pattern. 


There has been a swarm of secondary 
offerings on Wall Street, and analysts 
given to a bearish view are saying that 
this is a sign of trouble for the market 
as a whole—though most Wall Street 
securities men scoff. 

Secondaries are blocks of stock too 
big to go through the ordinary trading 
machinery of the stock exchange with- 
out hammering down the price unduly. 
Vhey are distributed by big investors, 
usually institutions, through an un- 
derwriter, much as an investment bank- 
ing house floats a new stock issue. 

In a rising bull market, a rush of 
secondaries is usually taken in stride. 
Institutions anxious to sell can usually 
be matched by institutions wanting to 
buy. But in a depressed market or a 
stable high-price market, the same rush 
can add to selling pressure. Small in- 
vestors often follow the lead of the pro 
fessionals. 
¢ Upturn—That’s why there’s all the 
concern now about the sharp upturn in 
the volume of block sales. According 
to Standard & Poor’s Corp., such sales 
exceeded $455-million in the first half 
of 1959, compared with 1956's full-vear 
record total of $521-million 

This climb in dollar volume is due 
in part to the fact that institutional in 
vestors have been heavy buvers of com 
mon stocks, and they find secondaries 
the quickest way of disposing of them 


without punishing the market and, 
therebv, hurting themselves, as well. 


t’s also due partly to the tremendous 
rise in stock prices since 1956. But the 
number of offerings also is climbing, 
and this is the disturbing feature. 

¢ Unsettling—Prices of the individual 
stocks involved in the offerings have 
generally bent under the pressure of the 
big blocks, although there has been no 
trouble disposing of the issues. (One 
exception was a block of stock in an 
aircraft company; the sellers had to get 
a consortium of underwriters to take 
the issue.) Outside of the oils, more- 
over, no specific stock group has been 
the target of any selling. 

However, the constant presence of 
the secondaries has been an unsettling 
influence in the market. On occasions, 
the appearance of a big block has been 
the signal for a general, momentary, 
dip in prices. But no more than that. 
They haven't touched off widespread 
sympathetic selling, which might cause 
a market collapse. 
¢ Worriers—A minority of Wall Street 
men believe the heavy volume of sec- 


ondaries should impose restraints on 
stock purchasers. hey claim that the 
trend implies a movement of stocks 
from strong holders into relatively weak 
hands, and they feel any continuation 
of the process justifies more caution 
than is being taken. 

¢ Scoffers—But most Wall Street 
curities men this week tended to scoff. 
They say there’s no sign that either big 
institutions or big individual investors 
are selling stocks, with the one excep- 
tion of the oil shares It’s an open 
secret that some banks and investment 
trusts reducing their holdings of 
oil shares. Over-all, it appears that the 
pros are still committed to equities. 

For the most part, syndicate man 
agers say there’s no bearish pattern. 
Blocks of stock are being unloaded for 
many Some mutual funds ar¢ 
merely taking profits, pruning big hold- 
ings, OT switching. One manager reports 
that some funds aiming for income hav 
been among the most active, switching 
“not into bonds as you might expect, 
but into higher-vielding stocks.” 

\ good number of secondaries arc 
the result of estate liquidations. (That 
was the reason behind the big 300,001 
share-U.S. Steel secondary two 
weeks ago.) A large volume of second 
aries also has come from big stockhold 
ers of closely held corporations who 
wish to sell stock to the public. Deal 
ers say this has been particularly notice 
able from founders of electronics com 
panies, and savings and loan holding 
companies. Existing shareholders are 
selling part of their holdings for profits 
or tax purposes. 
¢ No Selling Spree—Edward H. Ladd 
vice-president of First Boston Corp. 


SC- 


are 


TeCasSONsS 


sold 


sums up the majority view: “I don't 
think the rush of secondaries is am 
cause for alarm. It’s only natural that 


we have big distributions in this period 
of high prices.” 

John F. Bryan, head of Revnolds & 
Co.’s syndicate department, goes along 
He points out that in May, 1957, just 
before the big summer break in stock 
prices, there was a splurge of distribu 
tions, as big investors hurried to escape 
what they correctly diagnosed as a mar- 
ket decline. 

“But we don’t have a similar selling 
spree now,” says Bryan. “We've got a 
lot of closed companies taking advan- 
tage of high stock prices to go public, 
but we don’t have a big volume of 
secondaries from mutual funds or trust 
accounts.”” END 
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Three-inch wall main steam piping. Boiler will operate 
at 2400 pounds per square inch and 1050° Fahrenheit. 


Race track for 227,000 horses 


At Ohio Edison’s new Stratton power station, auxiliary systems. This is the first of four 170,000 
high pressure, high temperature steam races kw units to be installed at the Stratton station; 
through this heavy wall piping at 125 miles per Dravo will fabricate piping for all four. 

hour, creating more than 227,000 horsepower Inquiries are invited on this or any of the 
in the turbine. engineered products and services listed below. 


In addition to main steam and boiler feed lines Write DRAVO CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
the project included instrument piping and all 25, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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-punpouse bintates mill lubrication systems - foundations - grating 


marine repairs - gantry and floating cranes 
mechanical construction - process equipment 

lati F locks & dams - vibrating screens & conveyors 
boiler & power plants - heaters - docks & unloaders - fabricated piping - bridge sub-structures - river sand & gravel - sintering plants _ready-mixed concrete - dredging - pile driving 














In the Markets 


Stock Prices Mark Time as Traders 


Await Settlement of Steel Strike 


I'he stock market this week continued to move in a 
narrow trading range, and the prospect is for more of the 
same. Both speculative fever and investment demand 
have cooled somewhat. As long as the economic out- 
look is clouded by the steel strike, there is little chance 
yf a major change 

his cooling-off period is considered both healthy and 
normal. Analysts point out that there has been no sign 
of the decline “feeding on itself,” which could bring on 
i collapse. By the same token, investors are acting 
cautiously despite the fact that they have funds avail 
ible, which suggests that no assault on the old pe aks is 
imminent. Analysts say that after the summer's sharp 
advance and then the even sharper decline, the market 
needs a rest. ‘lhat’s what it is getting. 

lhis does not mean the bull market is over. But it 
does indicate that investors, who are still obviously equity- 
minded, are becoming more and more selective. It is 
probable that in this resting period, there will be con- 
At the moment, for example, 


iderable group rotation. 


investors are selling oils, aircrafts, and coppers and are 
buving autos and defensive issues. 


= 


Pearson Attacks Canadian Policies 


That Lure Migrant Investment Money 


he leader of Canada’s opposition Liberal Party, Lester 
B. Pearson, this week attacked the Canadian money mar- 
kets increasing dependence on “hot money” that comes 
from the U.S. and other countries because of the gov- 
ernment’s financial policy. The term “hot money” 
refers to funds that flow from one international money 
center to the next, seeking the highest possible return 
consistent with safety—in Canada, the yield on 90-day 
l'reasury bills has gone as high as 6% in recent weeks 
BW —Oct.3'59,p56). 

his “hot money,” Pearson warned in his frankly 
political attack, could flow out of Canada again “without 
notice. 


Cowles Adds to Holdings, Becomes 


Chairman of General Development 


One of the 1958-59 bull market’s most spectacular 
stocks, General Development Corp., went through a few 
more gyrations before and after the news that Gardner 
Cowles, magazine and newspaper publisher, had been 
named chairman of the board. Cowles replaces Louis 
Chesler, who remains a director. The stock traded to 
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$24, up $5, before the news, then dropped half of that 
in profit-taking. 

The Cowles interests said they had bought 250,000 
shares from Chesler to increase their holdings in the 
Florida land corporation to more than 645,000 of the 
company’s 6.2-million outstanding shares. Cowles re 
fused to disclose the “pepe price of the shares—which 
cost Chesler roughly $7.15 each. Chesler still has about 
1.5-million shares, but the shift in control raises specu- 
lation that he may be easing out of the company. 

Chesler, a former Toronto stock broker who also heads 
Universal Controls, Inc., formed General Development 
three years ago by merging Florida Canada Corp., his 
firm, ond Mackle Co., veteran Florida builders. 
The three Mackle brothers are still directors, with about 
500,000 shares among them. ‘This week, three new 
directors also were named: Gabriel Hauge, chairman of 
the finance committee of Manufacturers Trust Co., H. 
H. Bassett, vice-president of the First National Bank, 
Miami, and John L. Weinberg, a partner in Goldman, 
Sachs & Co., New York investment bankers. 


Own 


Banker Says Stocks Are as Safe 
As Bonds, and More Rewarding 


Commercial bankers, who altogether manage some 
$31-billion worth of common stocks (BW —Jul.18°59,p34), 
this week were urged to raise the percentage of equities 
in their portfolios. 

Carlysle A. Bethel, vice-chairman and senior trust 
ofhcer of the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., Winston 
Salem, N. C., notes that stocks currently vield less than 
bonds but says that, over the long pull, they are likely to 
yield more. Moreover, he supports the popul: ir belief that 
common stocks provide a hedge against inflation. 

Bethel rejects the notion that trust funds ought, for 
greater safety, to be invested predominantly in bonds. 
He points to the wide price fluctuations of U.S. govern 
ment bonds in recent years. “Anyone who thinks he is 


going to get constant value by investing in bonds,” says 
Bethel, “ is in for a rude awakening.” 
Besides, he adds, “the historv of the stock market 


supports the proposition that stocks have alw ays come 
back in price and gone on to new highs.” 


Ford Votes First Extra Dividend, 
But Traders Had Expected More 


Ford Motor Co. voted a 60¢ extra dividend for the 
fourth quarter—the first extra dividend since the stock 
went public three years ago. This means Ford will pay 
out $2.80 for 1959, compared with $2 in 1958. 

Traders who had bid up Ford’s stock price in anticipa- 
tion of even gladder tidings promptly took profits, and 
the market price slid $2.37 from $80.75. But analysts 
figure Ford, which netted $5.22 per share in the first 
half, should continue to do well. They are touting the 
stock to hit $100, around $35 above its offering price of 
three years ago. 
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‘| NATIONAL STE 


Me 
the The earthmoving industry is one of many that are benefiting without increasing dead weight. The steels that can e: 
tock j from the extra high strength steels created by National Steel’s stand heavy loading and impact and retain their toug! 
pay B continuing research. , extreme operating conditions. The readily formable, ea 
Now, for example, through our Great Lakes Steel division’s Steels. The steels that are N-A-XTRA. 
cipa : series of N-A-XTRA steels, the designers and manufacturers of 
and the powerful earthmoving behemoths can build major new Want more facts on N-A-XTRA steels? 
ilysts advances into their equipment. 


first For here are the extra high strength, heat-treated steels that make 
the i possible lighter weight construction without sacrifice in strength. 
‘e of : The steels that make it possible to design for increased payload 


C 


For details on how the N-A-XTRA steels can help ) 
advances into your products, too, send for our n 
technical brochure. Write to Great Lakes Steel ¢ 
Department NSB-5, Detroit 29, Michigan. 


1959 NATIONAL STEEL CORPORATION, GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. Major divisions: Weirton Steel Company + Great Lake: 
Midwest Steel Corporation +» Stran-Steel Corporation * Enamelstrip Corporation « The Hanna Furnace Corporation + National Steel Product 
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“50% OF OUR SALES CONTACTS 
ARE MADE THROUGH BUSINESS 
PUBLICATION ADVERTISING” 


“Market growth and training requirements limit the extent 
of our salesmen’s activities,”’ relates John F. Spaulding, Presi- 
dent of Skil Corp. ‘In order to reach new markets as well as 
established users, we depend on advertising in the leading 
business publications for half of our sales contacts. We know 
of no better way to reach all buying influences in each pros- 
pect company in order to stimulate interest and new ap- 
plications for our products.” 


IF WHAT YOU MAKE OR SELL is bought by business 
and industry, you “‘mechanize’’ your selling when you con- 
centrate your advertising in those McGraw-Hill publications 
serving your major markets. This helps you maintain contact 
with prime buying influences who buy and read these maga- 
zines... opens new doors... talks to prospects in their own 
language ... gives your salesmen more time to make specific 
proposals and close sales. 





U BLICA TION §S teow 


McGRAW-HILL PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC., 
330 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


SUCCESSFUL 


SELLING 
CLOSE 
MAKE A THE 
CREATE ORDER 
AROUSE | PREFERENCE 
Ase conc . ee 


MORE ADVERTISING HERE MEANS MORE SALES TIME HERE 


6 STEPS TO a 











Mr. Spaulding demonstrates the new Snap/ 
Lock Tool line, which Skil is now introduc- 
ing through multi-page advertisements in 
leading business publications. 





Check your AIM*...Standard Railway Equipment does... 
Pneumatic tools speed unitizing operation 


Acme Idea Man 
Andy Bassi helped 
develop a better 


unitizing method. 


STANDARD RAILWAY EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
HAMMOND, INDIANA, uses pneumatic stretchers to unitize freight car roof 
sections. Their Acme Idea Man suggested to this leading company that 
pneumatic stretchers would increase the speed and efficiency of the strapping 
operation. (Idea UG-20) 


The pneumatic stretchers provide effortless, continuous strapping takeup to a 
pre-set, uniform tension. By tensioning steel strapping simultaneously around 
both ends of the units of roof sections, greater compression of the units can be 
obtained, enabling three of them to be loaded across the width of a 

gondola car. Strapping is used directly from the coil rather than in cut 

lengths, eliminating waste. The men find strapping quicker and easier to apply. 
Shipments move out of the plant faster, and arrive at their 

destination in excellent condition. 


*Check Your Acme idea Man. His fund of knowledge may be what you 
need to help solve your materials handling or shipping problem. Call him 
at your nearest Acme Steel Office. Or write Dept. BGU-109, Acme Steel 

Products Division, Acme Steel Company, Chicago 27, Illinois. 


“ 


In Canada, 
Acme Steel Company of Canada, Ltd., 743 Warden Ave., Toronto 3, Ontario. 


aim STEEL STRAPPING 








PERSONAL BUSINESS 


BUSINESS WEEK What’s your reaction when you’re asked to deliver the keynote speech 


at a big convention? Or are called upon to “say a few words” at the com- 
ocT. 17, 1959 pany’s sports club dinner? 








ame fee Se ae 


Public speaking is an area where many businessmen feel a decided lack 
of early training. In fact, an executives’ club in Chicago found that more 
than 90% of the 567 members questioned agreed that public speaking 
courses should rank high on the college curriculum. 


It’s also an area where there are a lot of wrong notions. For example, 
A BUSINESS WEEK one broad misconception about public speaking is the idea that if you prac- 
tice and master platform techniques, you'll become an effective speaker. 

This is mainly nonsense. 


». Se Sai, 


SERVICE What really counts is not so much the mechanical side of speaking, 
but the psychological side—the ability to establish a bond with your audience. 
This isn’t an abstract concept—you can pin it down. 


But first a word on mechanics. Careful preparation obviously is a 
must. Your speech, unless it’s a short off-the-cuff talk, should be outlined 
on paper. There should be (1) a sharp opening; (2) a buildup of points, 
with an element of suspense; (3) plenty of factual examples but light on 
generalities; (4) a quick summary at the end; and (5) a punchy finish. 


It’s better to use short, logical notes than an entire script. But be 
sure you’re well-rehearsed. A full reading makes for dull delivery. If 
you must read, underline key words and phrases, and use these as a guide, 
instead of reading verbatim and keeping your eyes glued to the script. 


In any case, don’t memorize your speech word for word. The result is 
usually monotonous and practically guaranteed to put the audience to sleep. 
Also, if you miss one sentence, you might go into a tailspin. 


eh: AMIS so et 


Keep your voice natural. There’s no surer way to kill your message 
than by using old-fashioned oratory. 


Also, avoid these common faults: rapid speech (over 150 words a 
minute); poor enunciation (mumbling, swallowing words); flatness (caused 
by lack of enthusiasm); and lack of pacing (failure to alter speed). Forget 

- about gestures. They'll come naturally if you have thought through your 


> ita seo SMMisznk ce ana as 





ia speech and speak naturally. 
Don’t get “mike fright.” Here again the key point is naturalness (BW— 
g Oct.12’57,p169). Another warning: Don’t imitate an admired TV or radio 
commentator—a cardinal sin of amateurs. 
a 
ind 
| be ‘ Keep in mind that your real job as a speaker is to spark an emotional 
response in your audience. That actually is the heart of effective platform- 
_ ing. The point that novices often overlook is that the listener is an indi- 


vidual—not just a member of a group. In order to respond to you, he must 
somehow be able to identify himself personally with what you say. 


! The easiest way is to try fitting him into your word pictures: 


° Inject human interest into your speech. Don’t deal in generalities. 
| Use examples involving people, names, personalities. For instance, a new 
~ product has a human side. Describe the man who conceived it. 


* Respect your audience’s intelligence. Don’t “talk down.” Let the 
group participate by leaving some of the thinking up to them. Omit some 
of the obvious conclusions. 


. * Look at—not through—your audience. Make a point of looking at 73 
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various individuals, and try to catch their eyes. Communication on this per- 
sonal level can win their response; their approval will spread quickly. 


¢ Use deliberate pauses, not just to achieve clarity of thought, but to 
create moments during which you and your audience can communicate 
emotionally. 


¢ Finally, remember that, psychologically, an audience usually is anxious 
to applaud, and hopes—and searches—to find reason. 


For executives who want to improve their platform performance, many 
colleges offer evening programs in public speaking. And courses such as 
Dale Carnegie’s “Effective Speaking” are valuable aids, and usually are 
based on the psychological approach. The Carnegie course is 14 weeks, 
four hours a week in a class of 44, evenings. Cost is from $125 to $175. 


Fall gardening: If you haven’t discovered the benefits of fall garden- 
ing, perhaps you would like to consider the idea. In most cases, the warm 
and loose earth makes soil preparation easier. Also, a root system growing 
safely below ground during winter gives plants a head start in the spring. 


Here are some timely tips: 


Roses. If you plant roses now (a good time), don’t fertilize them until 
next spring. Cut stems off about a foot above ground, and plant so that 
crown is just below ground surface. In late fall, where winters are severe, 
cover lower half of stems with mound of soil and remove in the spring. 
Water plants regularly, but do not soak. 


Flowering shrubs. These favorite varieties are among those that do 
best when set out now: quince, cornelian cherry, witch hazel, spice wood, 
forsythia, early honeysuckle, almond, pearl bush, dwarf juneberry, lilac, 
mock orange, spirea, beauty bush. Note: Lime should be worked into non- 
alkaline soil. 


Lawns. Cooler weather will revive undamaged lawn but dead patches 
should be raked, the soil loosened, fertilized, limed, and reseeded. Amid 
the pros and cons of raking leaves off your lawn, here’s a simple rule: 
If leaves are in a solid patch where a mass will form, remove them, unless 
they’re leaves that disintegrate easily, such as locust and ash. 


As a preliminary to broadening the tax base and lowering rates, the 
House Ways & Means Committee, headed by Rep. Wilbur D. Mills, will 
begin panel discussion hearings Nov. 16 in Washington, on the subject of 
changing tax rates and general revisions in the tax structure, also tightening 
up on reporting income from dividends and interest (BW—Sep.26’59,p152). 


If you want advance data on what the experts will have to say, you 
can get a copy of Compendium of Papers Submitted on Revision of Federal 
Income Tax Laws from the committee’s chief counsel, Leo H. Irwin, 1102 
New House Office Building, Washington 25, D. C.; publication date, Oct. 20. 


Word of warning: If you lose a credit card, report the loss immediately 
by phone or wire to the nearest card club office or to club headquarters (page 
125). Generally, you can be held responsible for any charges run up on your 
card between the time you lose it and the time the loss is reported. Credit 
card companies seldom make cardholders pay such charges—but they could. 
Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on the Oct. 17, 1959, issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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Teletype Model 28 printer, to the right of con- 
trol console, brings FAA operator continuous 
operational weather data and other infor- 
mation important to air navigation. Radio 


links operator with planes in flight. 


Teletype equipment used 
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in 24 hr. reporting of 


vital flight data by Federal Aviation Agency 


Early barnstormers relied on frag- 
mentary weather reports and an occa- 

onal phone call to a distant flying 
tield. Today, whenever a pilot files a 
flight plan he takes on an extra co-pilot 

the Federal Aviation Agency’s com- 
munications service. 
37,500-mile network. A vital element in 
this service is a data gathering and dis- 
seminating network, which today has 
37,500 miles of wire and includes some 
2,600 Teletype page printers, plus tape 
punches and readers. Over this network, 
day and night, flow operational weather 
data, collected automatically every 
hour—plus Notices to Airmen (called 
“NOTAMS”) which contain such in- 
formation for pilots as the status of air 
navigation aids, the shutting down and 
reopening of navigation facilities, and 
abnormal or hazardous conditions at 
airports or along the airways. The FAA 
also operates a second wire network, 
utilizing Teletype equipment, over 
which flight plans of all aircraft, mili- 
tary as well as civilian, are transmitted 


for flight control and air safety. 
Continuous improvement in facilities. 
Through the years the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency has followed a continuing 
program of improving its facilities as 
the nation’s air trafic grew. For ex- 
ample, both the aviation weather relay 
and the flight supervisory networks 
utilize built-in control features of the 
Model 28 “‘stunt box.’’ Also, new Tele- 
type tape punch and reader equipment, 
with a potential of 1,000 words per 
minute, will soon be installed to further 
increase the speed and flexibility of the 
automatic weather reporting system. 
Additional information. Twenty-four 
hour duty, such as is required in FAA 
service, has traditionally been “‘stand- 
ard operating procedure’’ for Teletype 
equipment. To this the new Model 28 
line adds higher speed, unusual flexi- 
bility, and extensive capacity for built- 
in features and controls. For further 
information, please write to: Teletype 
Corporation, Dept.12K,4100 Fullerton 
Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois. 








Translation 


Kansas City: Special observation 
#4, 1500 feet scattered clouds, 
measured ceiling 2500 feet over- 
cast, visibility 4 miles, light rain, 
smoke, sea level pressure 1013.2 
millibars, temperature 58°, dew- 
point. 56°, wind south 7 knots, 
altimeter setting 29.93 inches, 
pilot reports top of overcast 5500 
MSL, rain began 5 minutes past 
the hour, overcast occasionally 
broken, runway 25 visual range 
3200 feet. 
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reflecting prestige and top-flight executive talent... by 
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files. All with a wide choice of handsome 


‘To mark executive or professional success, 
what more fitting than a similarly impres 
sive achievement in office furniture—by 
Invincible. Note, for example, the sweep 
and beauty of the suite above: the spacious 
desk, with full-tapered leg bases and inter- 
esting new Acrogrill panel—ultra smart air 
circulating design. Note, too, the matching 
modular cabinet grouping of Invincible 
Modernettes—the luxurious Invincible 
Modernease chairs. 

Invincible’s complete line offers furni- 
ture for every echelon of activity, including 
general office desks, auxiliary units, and 


INVINCIBLE Metal Furniture Company 

Dept. A-10, Manitowoc, Wiscon.in 

Without cost or obligation please send my big full-color 
Invincible brochure. 


Nome 
Firm 
Address 


City Zone__ State 


finishes—all crafted of the finest steel for 
beauty that long endures. 

lo see several Invincible suites in full 
magnificent color, send the coupon below 


for your copy of the big Invincible brochure 
@eeeseeevoeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Your Invincible dealer will help you 

achieve office modernization to fit all 

, requirements of space, personnel and 
type of work...‘custom planning,’’ without cus- 
tom costs, from his standard inventory. Call him 
today—the Invincible Man with the office plan. 


BUSINESS-ENGINEERED FOR BETTER BUSINESS LIVING 


INVINCIBLE 


Invincible Metal Furniture Company 
MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 
In Canada: 1162 Caledonia Road, Toronto 10 
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Miners, Smelters Split on Imports 


@ Lead and zinc smelting companies in the U.S. want 


to'get rid of the quotas that restrict foreign ore. 


@ The lead and zinc miners, by contrast, like the 


quotas—and fear higher duties wouldn't be so effective. 


@ Withheavy supplies on hand and government stock- 
piling coming to an end, both sides seek more federal help. 


While the lead and zinc markets cur- 
ently look better than most observers 
had expected, heavy supplies and _re- 
luced government stockpile buying 
cep the industry pressing for further 
overnment aid. However, at the 
\merican Mining Congress convention 
i Denver last month, it became clear 
hat, far from presenting a united front, 
the industry is sharply split between 
nining and smelting interests. 

The schism broke into the open Aug. 
5 when six major smelting companies 

\merican Smelting & Refining Co., 
\merican Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co., 
\thletic Mining & Smelting Co., Black- 

cll Zine Co. of American Metal Cli- 
nax, Inc., National Zine Co. of Inter- 
iational Minerals & Metals Corp., and 
\lathiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co.—sub- 

\itted a report to the Commerce Dept. 

commending climination of import 
uotas in favor of higher tariffs. 

On the other hand, mining groups 

e little chance of getting tariff walls 
igh enough to meet their needs. 

* Cross Words—The most vehement 
ords were spoken in hotel rooms and 
nridors, but the controversy also 
ached the convention floor. Charles 

. Schwab, chairman of the lead-zinc 
mergency committee and manager of 
Bunker Hill Co.’s Kellogg (Idaho) op- 
rations, spoke for the mining group in 
irging the importing-smelting group to 
‘exercise self-discipline.” 

Schwab warned against any assump- 
tion that the lead-zinc miners and the 
melters will find “common ground” 
before the Tariff Commission takes up 
the issue at hearings next January. 

“Let me make it crystal-clear,” he re- 
issured the miners, “that after all that 
the domestic lead-zinc mining industry 
has been through, we will not bargain 
or negotiate in any game of misical 
chairs which would rescind the present 
quota plan and substitute an inadequate 
tariff or import schedule.” 

* Government Help—Domestic lead 
and zinc companies have been enjoy- 
ing three kinds of government help: 

¢ The long-standing import duties 
—lie¢ a Ib. on lead metal, 3¢ a Ib. 
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on the metal content of ore, 1is¢ on 
lead sheet, ro¢ a |b. on zinc metal, 
‘s¢ on the metal content of zinc ore, 
1¢ on zinc sheet. 

¢ Government purchases for the 
stockpiles, started shortly after World 
War II and now ending. Originally, this 
buving was billed as essential to na- 
tional defense; in the past few vears it 
has been justified mainly as support for 
the industry. 

¢ Import quotas on lead and zinc 
ores and metal, put into effect Oct. 1, 
1958. These permit each country to ex- 
port to the U.S. 80% of. the average 
amount it sent in during 1953-57. Thev 
had the effect of cutting monthly lead 
imports 44% below the first-half 1955 
average, zinc imports by 25%. 

Lead quotas hit Peru and the “all 
other” category much more heavily than 
the average, Yugoslavia and_ Bolivia 
much less, and Canada not at all. Zinc 
quotas dealt most harshly, compared 
with first-half 1958 performance, with 
Belgium and the Belgian Congo, least 
harshly with important Canada and 
marginal Italy. 
¢ Quota System—Import quotas were 
Pres. Ejisenhower’s middle-course _ re- 
sponse to a partisan deadlock in the 
Tariff Commission. Three Republican 
members had recommended higher tar- 
iffs along with import quotas of only 
50% of the 1953-57 average; three 
Democratic members had _ recom- 
mended a moderate increase in duties 
while specifically opposing quotas. 

Industry pressure for additional re- 
lief increased as the stockpiling program 
slowed down. By calculation of the six 
big smelting companies, the government 
stockpile took 1,438,000 tons of zinc 
and 975,000 tons of lead from 1948 
through 1958, including the “‘acceler- 
ated” stockpiling of 300,000 tons of 
domestic zinc and 200,000 tons of lead 
that started in mid-1954. 

At 13¢ a Ib.—and the trade has no 
doubt that the government paid more 
than that—the stockpile represents a 
value of $373,880,000 in zinc and 
$253,500,000 in lead. Zinc rose 1¢ to 
12¢ last month, reflecting good demand 


in Europe, anticipation of heavy sales 
in the U.S. when the steel strike ends, 
and perhaps the effect of the import 
quotas. Lead went up 1¢ to 13¢ a |b 
a few weeks ago when about half th 
U.S. supplv was cut off by strikes. 

The six major smelting companic 
have been chafing under 12 months of 
import quota operations. To keep their 
smelters at an efficient operating rate 
they need more ore, they say. They d 
not believe they will be able to get it 
from U.S. sources, partly because man 
of the more efficient mines belong t 
integrated firms—increased output of 
mines would be smelted in the inte 
grated companies’ own plants. Smelt 
officials feel more foreign ore is the 
answer to their problem. 

Without relief from the inflexibilit 
of quotas on imports, they savy they ma 
have to shut down some smelters (Ath 
letic Mining & Smelting Co. recent 
cut its operations from 60% of capacit 
to 40% because of the sharp cut 
zinc concentrate imports from Mexic 
What thev really would like is a r 
tively low duty on ore that thes 
port, a high duty on imported met 
that competes with their product 
¢ Two Industries—The six quota-p1 
testing smelters smelt and refine about 
33% of the primary lead and 46% of 
the zinc in the U.S. Their mining in 
terests are small; they mine about 4 
of U.S. lead and about 11% of zin 
Much of the remaining smelting and 
rcfining is done by integrated compa 
nies that own both mines and smelter 

The battle between miners and smelt 
crs supports, perhaps more strongly than 
anything clse, the view that these ar 
two separate industries, with conflict 
ing interests. 

In smelting and refining, capital cost 
make up a higher proportion of total 
costs than in mining, where labor cost 
are relatively larger. Capital costs and 
interest rates in the U.S. are ordinaril: 
much lower than those outside the 
country. On the other hand, U.S. labor 
costs are high. The net result is that the 
high capital-using U.S. smelting com 
panies have a better chance of compet 
ing with their opposite numbers abroad 
than have the U.S. mining companies 
But the quotas reduce the opportunity 
for U.S. smelters to compete with for 
eign smelters as well as integrated U.S 
producers. 

Smelters say if ore is brought in, 
rather than metal, its smelting in th: 
U.S. raises the national income and 
employment. But the miners fear an in- 
crease in ore imports will be at the ex- 
pense of U.S. miners. END 
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Chromcgafé , Corporation 
ST. LOUIS 20. MO. 
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15 lifetimes later . 


it hard at the 


Company. 


Reactors have Sherwin- 
Williams 
lo make their dye called “Alkali Blue,” 
Sherwin-Williams people work with hot, 
acids and harsh, abrasive 
— materials that eat thei 
quickly through ordinary reactors. 


Sherwin-Williams used to use 


cCorrosl|ve pre- 


cipitates way 


cast-iron 


kettles which lasted only six to eight 
months. But ten years ago, they installed 
three Pfaudler Glasteel reactors (glass 


inside, steel outside). These reactors have 
already outlived the life span of 45 ordi- 
nary cast-iron reactors—and they're still 
in service. 

Glasteel now standard. 
the reactors led Sherwin-Williams to spec- 
ify Pfaudler Glasteel they 
flammable, volatile, corrosive 


chemicals. 


Their success with 


wherever 


proc ess 








Glasteel reactors 
work like new for Sherwin-Williams 


The 


agelessness of Glasteel represents 


a saving in equipment costs that com- 


panies handling corrosives cannot afford 
to overlook. 





For more information about any phase of 
and for 


our FLUIDICS program your 
copy of the new FLUIDICS Buyer's 
Guide, write to our Pfaudler Div., Dept. 
BW-109, Rochester 3, N. Y. 


FLUIDICS AROUND THE WORLD 


Pfaudler Permutit is a world-wide 
with manufacturing plants in: 

Pfaudler-Werke A.G 
Enamelled Metal Products 
Corp. Ltd. 

Ideal Welding Co. Ltd. 
Mexico Arteacero-Pfaudler, S.A. 
Japan Shinko-Pfaudler Co., Ltd. 
as well as four plants in the U.S.A. 


company 


Germany 
Great Britain . . 


Canada 


A PFAUDLER PERMUTIT inc. 


Specialists in FLUIDICS.. 


. the science of fluid processes 


AT WORK 


Glasteel storage 
above 10,000 gallons 
costs less than 
stainless steel 


When you 
gallons of 


store ten thousand or 


more almost anything, 


you can buy a Glasteel Chemstor 
Tank (glass inside, steel outside) 
for less than stainless steel—about 
50% less in the 

This is 


Bonus savings result from reduced 


30,000-gallon range. 


your obvious saving. 


cleaning time and positive protec- 


tion of product flavor, color and 
purity. 
Below 10,000 gallons, especially 


when you store corrosives, Chem- 


stors offer significant long-term sav- 


ings. These occur through 


upon years of dependable service 


years 


almost universal 
Re- 


except hydrofluoric) 


life, because of the 
corrosion resistance of Glasteel. 


sists all acids 


alkalies. 


7 


and mild 





15,000 gallons of highly corrosive chlorine 
dioxide bleach is stored safe and pure in 
Glasteel at Marathon Southern pulp mill. 


Sizes range from 500 to 


35,000 


gallons in vertical or horizontal de- 


signs, with openings to fit your re- 


quirements. 


Write for Bulletin No. 975. 


*FLUIDICS is a 

Pfaudler Permutit program 

that provides a modern, 

imaginative approach for 

: handling and processing 
liquids and gases more 
profitably. 
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In Business Abroad 


U.S. and IMF May Compromise 


On Proposed Loan to Brazil 


Brazil's squabble with the U.S. and the International 
\ionetary Fund over a proposed $300-million to $400- 
nillion loan package may be heading toward a com- 
romise. 

l'roubled with a continuing—though lessening—deficit 
1 its balance of payments, Brazil earlier this year asked 
x sizable loans. IMF, after studying Brazil’s financial 
ifficulties, recommended that Rio begin a hard-hitting 
usterity program. Pres. Kubitschek, partly for political 

isons, rejected the recommendations, and negotiations 

tween Brazil and the U.S. reached an impasse. 

Last week, at the meetings of the World Bank and 

IF in Washington, a new scheme to help Brazil was 
scussed. The possible compromise: Brazil would double 

IMF subscription to a total $300-million. ‘hen its 

2-million debt to the fund would be less than half its 

IF obligations. IMF points out that, in such cases, a 

mber nation may draw new credits without making 

istic economic reforms. 

If Brazil settles with IMF under this scheme, it will 

t only abeut $60-million in new credits. But this will, 

turn, make it easier for the Rio government to go to 

e Export-Import Bank, State Dept., and private U.S. 
ks for additional loans. 


Evitish May Build Steel Plant in U.S.; 
Lower Cost, Easier Financing Is Reason 


Phoenix Steel Corp. got startled reactions on both 
siles of the Atlantic last week when it revealed that it 
his asked a British company to build a steel plant in the 
US. (BW—Oct. 10°59,p19). 

Phoenix announced, in a letter to bondholders, that 
it is negotiating with Metallurgical Equipment Export 
Co., Ltd., (MEECO) for an oxygen-conversion type steel 
plant to be erected in Burlington, N. J. If the proposal 
oes through, this will be the first steel mill built by the 
British in this country. 

U.S. and British observers termed the announcement 
“premature” as arrangements are far from complete. But 
manufacturers here are watching this potential incursion 
into a heavy equipment market, remembering recent 
— success in selling turbines here. 

Under consideration are $44-million in credits from 
MEECO to finance the 800,000 ingot-ton mill. Four 
British banks would provide the financing, with a guar- 
antee from the British government’s Export Credits 
Guarantee Dept. ECGD has not yet approved the pro- 
posal. In recent years, it has backed many loans in 
“third” countries, but U.S. companies aren't used to 
having this kind of competition in their own back yards. 

Phoenix says it will get a better price for the mill and 
more attractive financing than it could in this country. 
Financing terms, Phoenix says, would include lower in- 
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MORE NEWS ABOUT BUSINESS ABROAD ON: 


@ P. 184—Siemens, electrical equipment pro- 
ducer, pushes expansion in West Berlin despite 
Communist threat to city. 





terest rates—not disclosed—and a longer repayment period 
—seven years, compared with an average of two years 
offered by U.S. equipment ssnelachenes. 

In addition to completing negotiations in Britain, 
Phoenix must get approval of certain bondholders here 
to raise the company debt limit from $22.5-million to 
$55-million. 


Major U.S. Oil Companies Enter Bids 


To Share Oil Boom in Sahara Desert 


‘T'wo more major U.S. oil companies, Standard Oil of 
California and Texaco, Inc. have made a joint bid fox 
acreage on the Sahara desert in Algeria. 

When large Sahara regions were thrown open to for 
eign oil companies in 1957, the French government said 
it would welcome only independents, not majors. Neve! 
theless, Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)—for one—began negotia 
tions to get in on the dieies oil boom. 

Earlier this year, Pres. de Gaulle’s government shifted 
oil policy and opened the door for Jersey Standard and 
other majors—with one hedge. ‘They must have one or 
more French partners, who will hold at least 50% interest 
In any venture. 

Encouraged by Jersey Standard’s success, Standard of 
California and ‘Texaco have filed application for a 10,- 
000-square-mile tract adjacent to Jersey Standard’s plot. 
But they still have two bridges to cross. First, they must 
find a French partner. Second, two other U.S. com 
panies—Pan American Petroleum Corp. (subsidiary of 
Standard of Indiana) and Franco Wyoming Oil Co 
have applied for the same territory. 


Frozen Food Producers Hope to Thaw 
The European Market; OEEC Will Help 


West European and U.S. food experts are studying 
ways to get frozen foods into the market baskets of 
European housewives. 

Under the auspices of the Organization for European 
Economic Cooperation (OEEC), 200 representatives of 
the frozen-food industry met this week in Verona, Italy, 
to discuss packaging, transport, storage, retailing, and 
pricing. 

European food trade observers think the market is 
there, what with personal incomes rising and U. S.-style 
supermarkets growing. But a big investment is needed to 
build a “cold chain”—a distribution system for getting 
food from producers to retailers without a thaw. 

Lack of familiarity with frozen foods may cause some 
consumer resistance. OEEC’s European Productivity 
Agency will help break the way by guaranteeing frozen 
tood quality and helping to organize publicity and sales 
promotion campaigns. 
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Today, there’s a different kind of hide and seek — 
i deadly serious game played between nations. It 
s a game of electronic hide and seek — detection 
ind deception — played with radar. 

‘in modern warfare, radar is used to detect approach- 
ng aircraft and ships, to select ground targets from 





& 


The new Hughes travelling wave tube can double the effective 
range of microwave radar systems. 


he air, to guide missiles, and perform many other 
complex jobs. To win at this electronic hide and 
seek, Hughes is making unique tubes for radar and 
countermeasure applications. One type increases 
the detection power of our radar systems to secure 
a precious time advantage. Another can actually 
confuse the enemy’s radar — thereby making iden- 
tification or detection extremely difficult. 


These fantastic microwave tubes are just one ex- 
ample of Hughes Products achievements in elec- 
tronics. Hughes Products is a leader in the develop- 
ment and manufacture of highly reliable transistors, 
diodes and other solid state devices...in special 








electron tubes which “freeze” pictures, words and 
symbols...in precision crystal filters...in special in- 
struments and complete industrial control systems. 


Wellspring of these Hughes advances is the com- 
bined experience and talent of over 5,000 engineers 





This Hughes engineer, shown checking the gun of a storage 
type electron tube, is part of the Hughes scientific team who 
work from basic theory to develop new electronic devices. 


and scientists...whose brain power has helped make 
Hughes the nation’s largest producer of advanced 
military electronics. 

You, too, can look to Hughes for new ideas. Write 
us to find out how our resources can improve your 


present product or make your new idea into a 
profitable reality. 





HUGHES PRODUCTS 
Electron Tubes Division 
P.O. Box 90427, International Airport Station 
Los Angeles 45, California 


Creating a new world with ELEC TRONICS 
| HUGHES PRODUCTS 


| 
I 
I 
i. 
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Siemens Expanding Under 
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WEST BERLIN is home of Siemensstadt (above)—group of factories employing 40,000, producing 25% of Siemens’ total output. 


\IUNICH is main West German headquarters for Siemens’ empire. Modernistic building houses company’s consumer-products division. 
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of Reds 


Giant German electrical com- 
pany, a leader in research and 
exports, pours money into plants 
in beleaguered West Berlin. 


Siemensstadt is—in a way—one of the 
trangest sights in Communist-ringed 
\Vest Berlin. ‘There, in a city set deep 
n Communist East Germany and badg- 
red by Moscow’s threats, you see a 
nassive cluster of factories (picture, 
ft) run by the House of Siemens, 
Vest Germany’s leading electrical- 
quipment producer. 

Since 1948, Siemens has poured over 
100-million—about one-third of total 
ipital outlays—into rebuilding _ its 
»lants in isolated Berlin. Nearly a year 
zo, on the very day Soviet Premier 
hrushchev triggered the Berlin crisis 

th his “ultimatum,” the company 
idly announced plans for a new 

‘million investment at Siemensstadt 

Siemens City’). Main reasons: West 

tlin’s pool of skilled labor, special 

‘ advantages, and the company’s faith 

i ““‘no-surrender” future for the city. 

Other Moves—Siemens is not alone 

gambling on West Berlin’s con- 
ued ties with the West. Switzer- 

id’s counterpart of Siemens—Brown, 

veri & Cie.—is blueprinting a plant 

Berlin. Other companies, ranging 

1m Daimler-Benz and Bayer to F. W. 
oolworth, have earmarked money for 
pansion there. 
More than most companies, Siemens 
n afford risks in Berlin where it now 
akes 25% of its products. ‘That's 
cause of its strength as West Ger- 
iny’s largest manufacturer. Its gross 
les of $876-million last year put it 
iead of even giant Krupp (1958 sales: 
521-million). 

Beyond that, Siemens can_ boast 
uilt-in safety for its Berlin production. 
Scattered throughout West Germany 
re assembly lines for making cable and 
vire, switchgear, measuring _ instru- 
ments, generators, and telecommunica- 
tions equipment that to some extent 
duplicate facilities in West Berlin. In 
ail emergency, Siemens could transfer 
some of its Berlin output to West Ger- 
man plants. 

* Geographic Luck—While this _ is 
smart planning, Siemens also has bad 
luck on its side. During Hitler’s Third 
Reich, its plants were located primarily 
in what is now West Berlin and 
West Germany. By _ contrast, _ its 
toughest competitor—Allgemeine Elek- 
tricitaets Gesellschaft (AEG)—owned 
plants mostly in what has become East 
Berlin and East Germany. Thus, 
World War II socked AEG much 
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ENGINEERING tradition of House of Siemens is carried on by board chairman Ermst 


eS ” oe 8 


von Siemens, grandson of Prussian officer who helped start company in Berlin in 1847. 


harder than it did Siemens. Siemens 
lost only 10% of its plant and equip 
ment through Communist takeovers in 
East Berlin and East Germany. And 
because of decentralization during the 
1930s the company’s West German 
plants in some cases escaped with only 
minor bomb damage. 


|. A Model of Modernity 


l'oday, despite its wartime battering, 
the House of Siemens is the picture 


of modern technology. With $350- 
million spent for reconstruction and 
expansion since 1948, over 90% of 
Siemens plants and labs are less than 
10 vears old. Around 50% are less 
than four years old. 

This outer sleekness is reflected also 
on the inside—in Siemens’ emphasis 
on research and in the engineer-minded 
brass who control the company’s world 
wide operations. Except for one brief 
period, engineers have headed Siemens 
throughout its 112-vear history. 

Board chairman is shy, 56-year-old 
Dr. Ernst von Siemens (picture, above), 
grandson of founder Werner Siemens 
and a man with an eye to what happens 
in the lab and on drawing boards. His 
lieutenants who manage Siemens’ two 
main companies—Siemens & Halske 
A. G. (electronics and ‘telecommunica- 


tions) and subsidiary Siemens-Schuckert 
Werke A. G. (heavy electrical equip 
ment)—also have a flair for the slide 
tule. S&H’s boss is Dr. Hans Kersch 
baum, physicist and microwave special- 
ist. Dr. Friedrich Bauer, an engineer, 
runs SSW. 
¢ Developments—Both S&H, head 
quartered in Munich, and SSW, man 
aged from Erlangen (near Nuernberg), 
have their own research labs and fact 
nes. From these facilities, recently, have 
come: 

¢ Ultra-pure silicon (used in tran 
sistors), developed jointly with West 
inghouse International Electric Co. and 
sold by Merck & Co. in the U.S. 

e A fully  transistorized digital 
computer. 

e The first nuclear reactor pri 
marily built in West Germany. 

¢ An ultra-high pressure turbinc 
for electric power gencration. 

On the basis of recent research d« 
velopments, Siemens hopes to have 
even fancier designs ready for the mat 
ket over the next few years. Samples 
a communications system (for radio, 
TV, telephone) to handle 40,000 to 
50,000 messages simultaneously, com- 
pared to 2,700 under present systems; 
an electronic, transistorized telephonc 
exchange about 100 times faster than 
mechanical-switch exchanges now in 
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fast, rubber-tired Side Boom 





handles many 


pipe line jobs 


Equipped with a SUPERIOR-HOUGH hydraulic side boom, 


_the “PAYLOADER” tractor-shovel 


provides you with a handy, 


versatile crane, for unloading or loading pipe; stringing and 


lowering-in; holding for coating, 


wrapping or welding; handling 


valves and supplies. With its bucket it can be used for backfill- 
ing, clearing and loading out excess spoil. 


COMPLETE HYDRAULIC CONTROL 
The boom has complete hydraulic control and power — lifts 


up to 10,000 Ibs. at 4’ overhang. 


Boom telescopes from 10 to 16 


feet. Cable drum has free spooling safety release. 


PREVENTS DAMACE 

Huge rubber tires provide sure- 
footed traction and flotation in 
sandy and muddy soils . . . and 
prevent damage to paved surfaces 
and landscaping along right-of- 
way. It’s fast to the job (travels 
over streets, highways or cross 
country) and fast on the job. No 
trailer required. 


Put this versatile side boom 
on your job and see how much 
more work, and many i.ore jobs 
it can handle. Your Hough-Inter- 
national Distributor will provide 
complete details, or return the 
coupon for literature. 


% y. 4 ae 
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A fast loading and unloading crane out on the 
job or in pipe pre-coating areas. Does not dam- 
age paved surfaces. Ideal for stringing on paved 
surfaces or cross country. Trench-hoe, winch, 
black-top spreader, and many other attachments. 


THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. | 
LIBERTYVILLE, 1LLINOIS C) 
HOMAL 


SUBSIDIARY — INTERNAT! HARVESTER COMPANY 


i THE FRANK G. HOUGH CO. 
749 Sunnyside Ave., Libertyville, Il. 


4 Send SUPERIOR-HOUGH Side-boom data to: 


Nome 


Title 





Company 





Address 





City 





aw 


3-B-8 
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BIG EQUIPMEN' 


breakers accounts for 45% of Siemens’ sales. 


such as these circuit 


use; and cheaper, more advanced meth 
ods for constructing reactors. 

Savs Dr. Gerd ‘Tacke, 
port director: “We always feel strons 
enough to compete. In some fields, 
we're among the top three firms in th 
world. In 
first.” 
¢ Melange—To explain Siemens’ suc 
industry 
described it as 


Si mens Cy 


others, we believe we're 


observers have 
mixture of GE or 
Westinghouse (heavy equipment and 
appliances), Minneapolis Honeywell 
(computers and automated 
International Telephone & Telegraph 
(telecommunications), and Bell Lab- 
cratories research). [his 
isn’t entirely a loose description. For 
Siemens savs it maintains a close work- 
ing relationship with both Westing- 
house and Bell—in some cases, a full 
two-way exchange of patents and tech- 
nical information. 

“Once a patent has been registered,” 
savs one Siemens executive, “there are 
no secrets among any of the big inter- 
national firms. We have to tie into 
each others’ communications systems— 
so they have to be compatible. And 
that means knowing what other com- 
panies are developing.” 


CCSS, sOTNIC 


controls), 


electronics 


ll. Stress on Exports 


Cooperating where it can with other 
companies, Siemens nevertheless is 
openly competitive in clinching con- 
tracts. Its sales volume is nearly twice 
that of rival AEG (9% owned by GE), 
and almost as big as the business done 
by Philips of Eindhoven, Holland (BW 
—Jan.18’59,p104). In the foreign field, 
Siemens is a real challenger. 

By 1954, export sales were back to 
the prewar level—some 25% of total 
sales. Today, adding the income from 
around 30 Siemens subsidiaries and 
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Gown courtesy of Henri Bendel, New York 


the black and white of longer tire wear 


This fashion model is demonstrating a very important 
point about the wearing qualities of synthetic rubber. 
Those bales she’s leaning against are Ameripol Micro- 
Black, an improved type of synthetic rubber reinforced 
with carbon black to make it extra-strong and tough. 
Note that it leaves no smudges on the model’s gown or 
gloves. That’s because the carbon black stays in the 


rubber . . . where it belongs. Result: Ameripol Micro- 
Black rubber is cleaner to handle . . . and promises up to 
15% longer wear in passenger car tires. 

If you’d like to know more about this superior master- 
batch, backed by the world’s largest synthetic rubber 


production capacity, write for your copy of the new 
Micro-Black data book. 


Goodrich- Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 


3121 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio ¢ Piants at Port Neches, Texas, and Institute, W. Va. 











You're on Europe's 
doorstep...when you 
locate your industry 7 
in Jreland 





} DENMARK | f 







- W. GERMANY 
BELGIUM 


FRANCE 








Ideally close to prime markets in Britain and continental 
Europe, Ireland offers a wonderful climate for industrial 
expansion! Ireland has attracted more than 60 industries 
from overseas since January, 1957. Ireland’s economy is 
based on private enterprise; labor is plentiful; transport 
and power facilities are excellent. 


IRELAND OFFERS THESE OTHER INCENTIVES, TOO: 


@ Substantial free grants for factories, machinery and training 
of labor 


@ Full transfer in dollars of profits and capital guaranteed 
@ NO tax on export profits* 

@ NO capital gains tax 

@ NO purchase tax and NO sales tax 





*100% exemption for 10 years on export profits— 
25 years for industry located at Shannon Airport 


Comprehensive brochure on request. Write or call: 
Cyril Count McCormack, U. S. Director 


IRISH INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 


405 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Telephone: OXford 7-0848 
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holdings overseas, the company is doing 
a $285-million business abroad annually 
That’s around six times the prewar vol- 
ume. Overseas sales are growing faster 
than Siemens’ sales as a whole. 

Right now, Asia, Africa, and Aus 

tralia are Siemens’ hottest markets. In 
Australia, for instance, a Melbourne cus- 
tomer savs: “Nobody beats them in 
quality and_ up-to-dateness Chev re 
never in the bargain basement class. 
But thev’re always most competitive— 
and nice boys to deal with.” 
e “Turm-Key” Jobs—In the Middle 
East—sav Beirut observers—the Siemens 
name is almost synonymous with com- 
munications equipment and, to a lesser 
extent, electrical equipment. The com- 
pany’s specialty: “turn-key” contracts 
where Siemens handles a job from first 
drawings to final construction, and even 
keeps maintenance men on hand after- 
wards to smooth over trouble spots. 

Scan the Middle East, country by 
country, and Siemens covers the map 
In Saudi Arabia, it is building what 1 
considered the Mideast’s most modern 
telecommunications network. In Leb- 
anon, it recently got orders for two big 
generators for the much-publicized 
Litany River project. In the capital cits 
of Beirut, it is constructing a complete 
radio station—studios, auditorium, and 
transmitters. It won the contract against 
bids from RCA, Brown Boveri, and 
Britain’s Thomson-Houston 

Then, in Pres. Nasser’s United Arab 
Republic (Egypt and Syria), Siemens 
has been putting up power plants. It is 


oing even deeper in Egypt, with a new 
>7%e- investment in a company to pro- 
duce Siemens-licensed equipment. In 
Iraq, now feuding with Egypt politi- 
cally, the company is working on a 
highwav _ bridge On the Mideast’s 
fringes—in Turkev, Afghanistan, and the 
Sudan—Siemens has been grabbing con- 
tracts for hydro power plants. And in 
India, the company is participating in 
the West German consortium now 
building a government-sponsored steel 
mill at Rourkela. 

e Latin America—Even in Latin Amer- 
ica, which Siemens claims is not so 
profitable, its seven companies and fac- 
tories are going full tilt. Typical moves: 
a power plant for Brazil’s huge Furnas 
dam, another power plant in Uruguay, 
first-time production of transformers in 
Columbia (begun last spring). 

Like most West Germany companies, 
Siemens is eving the U.S. market. 
That’s clear from its tieups with U.S. 
companies on patents and technical in- 
formation. But at the moment the 
U.S. and Canada together account for 
only 2% of foreign sales. 

Siemens brass say, somewhat uncon- 
vincingly: “To trv to take on the U.S. 
market would be just too exhausting.” 
They cite the “excellence” of the elec- 
trical-equipment industry here, the 
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n Ryan Aeronautical Company, 
c San Diego, California, 
buys Scott Wipers because: 


; Disposable Scott Wipers 





* | eliminate scratched rejects, 


> 
+ 
' 
1b sai 


» | costly laundering of rags 


* § at Ryan Aeronautical 
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ete Before final inspection, Ryan uses soft Scott Wipers to polish the 
1 aluminum fusilage sections. Rags previously used picked up metal 
inc chips, scratched aluminum and employees’ skin. 
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| : instead of frequent trips to tool cribs for fresh cloth wipers, Scott Wipers are lint-free, highly absorbent. They wipe these plane radio chassis 
5 im employees simply reach for the Scott box at their benches. completely dry and clean of smudges, fingerprints and dust prior to welding 
y' y 
now in addition to time, Ryan saves the high laundering expense 
steel of cloth wipers. ee eee ale 
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t so . SCOTT PAPER COMPANY : 
fac- i Department BW-910 ’ 
° | Chester, Pennsylvania t 
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ua, : | understand | can control my wiping costs through value analysis : 
Ts in ' and programming. Send me examples of modern wiping programs 1 
' in the following industries: a 
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nies, ' D2 Aviation 0 Machinery ’ 
irket : 0 Chemical 0 Metals : 
= ™ , 1 0 Electrical 0D Petroleum ' 
Um Scott Wipers are ideal for cleaning precision aircraft parts. ' 2 Food CD Transportation ‘ 
al in- Economical, they can be discarded after use so any metal a D Send 24-page booklet—‘“‘industrial Wiping: an area where costs : 
the particles imbedded in them will not damage succeeding pieces. H can be cut!” : 
t f ‘ 5 
l or Name : 
t ‘ 
ais Industries like yours save thousands of dollars annually by . Title ‘ 
ncc switching to Scott Wipers. The facts are described in a series : Company ' 
U.S. of specific case histories we'll be ‘ 4 ‘ 
ting.” glad to send you. Mail coupon. Or H Street : 
- elec- call your Scott paper merchant, SCOTT PAPER a City Zone State 2 
the listed in Yellow Pages under ' a 
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To The Solution 
of Management 
Men’s Problems 


clues: 


POSITION WANTED 








Cost Reduction Specialist seeks temporary 
employment. Write for my free resume—17 
different ways how I reduced costs. PW-2805, 
Business Week, Class. Adv. Div., P.O. Box 12, 
N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


BUSINESS GIFTS 


For The Few—or many—Most Distinguished 
Names On Your Gift List. A completely new 
concept in desk diaries, the Saturday Re- 
view Executive Desk Diary makes every 
man the master, not the captive, of his hours. 
Conceived and designed by a board of re- 
spected authorities, its unique week-in-view 
organization, its permanent recording sys- 
tem, its comprehensive almanac-type refer- 
ence section and other important aids reflect 
the needs expressed in a top level executive 
urvey. Available in 3 library bound, gift- 
wrap ped, luxury editions from $4.95 to 
$14.95. Name of recipient and/or donor may 
be ‘richly gold-tooled on the cover. Write 
for descriptive brochure C’ and quantity 
price list to Lamay Associates, Inc., 25 W. 

th Street. New York 36, N. Y., or call 
JUdson 2-0220. 

BUSINESS FILMS 
Planning A Business Film? Quality, profes- 
sional sound-motion pictures at Budget" 
prices. Graphis P roductions, 763 Chapel St. 
New Haven, Conn 
SPECIAL SERVICES 

Authors Wanted by N. Y. Publisher. Manu- 


cript ready for publication? Send for Free 
hooklet No. 40A. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31 
New York 1. 


UNDERWRITINGS 
— For The Expansion Minded. Estab- 
he T 


lerw ng firm is prepared to un- 
200.000 


sues of $ yr more 
yr expansion. Company 

f growth resent man- 
ntr 16 Susi- 


GROUP OF 
MUTUAL FUNDS 


COMMONWEALTH INVESTMENT CO. 


Investing for reasonable income 
and possible growth of principal. 
A balanced fund established 1932. 


COMMONWEALTH STOCK FUND 
Investing in common stocks 
selected for their possibilities of 
long-term growth of principal and 
income. 

COMMONWEALTH INCOME FUND 
Investing in securities selected for 
current income. 

Free prospectuses from your local 
investment dealer or: 

NORTH AMERICAN SECURITIES CO. 
Russ Building San Francisco 4 
New York - Chicago + Los Angeles 
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heavy investments that would be re- 
quired to set up manufacturing and 
sales outlets, and the “unusualness”’ of 
Siemens’ personal policy. 

“Our people abroad are consulting 
engineers rather than sales personnel,” 
says export-director Tacke. “We would 
have to bring, savy, 100 American engi- 
neers to Germany. We would have to 
give them long vears of training to 
make them a part of our paternalistic 
system.” 

Appliances—Yet some industry ob- 
servers speculate that Siemens in the 
future might try pushing appliances or 
smaller consumer goods here—as Philips 
of Eindhoven has done. In October, 
1957, the company organized Siemens 
Electrogeracte A.G. to produce appli- 
ences formerly made by S&H and SSW. 
Described as the “third” pillar of the 
House of Siemens—alongside S&H and 
SSW —the new subsidiarv now brings in 
about 12% of total Siemens income. 
Phat’s less than the top executives had 
expected, but still a sign of the fast- 
growing consumer market in West Ger- 
many and elsewhere. 

Of course, the six-nation Common 
Market in Western Europe is a big tar- 
get for Siemens. Last vear, in compara 
tive sales, the region ranked behind the 
recently planned “Little Free ‘Trade 
Area” —as a market for Siemens prod 
ucts. But the difference is slight: 23% 
of foreign sales to the Free Trade Area 
countries, against 21% to the Common 
Market countries. If the Free Trade 
Area stavs at odds with the Common 
Market, savs one Siemens executive, 
“then we will set up production cen- 
ters” to get Siemens products inside 
the trade barriers. 
¢ Eve on Red Bloc—Siemens clearlv is 
looking to the East—to the Soviet bloc 

for at least some increase in 
Back in 1929, this area 
ibout 20% of the company’s foreign 
business. Even before World War I, 
the company owned plants in Kiev and 
St. Petersburg (now Leningrad). But 
today the Soviet bloc is a poor customer 

only 2% of Siemens’ sales. 

Still, West German manufacturers 
who have hesitated to deal with the 
Communists now are eager to get Sov- 
ict-bloc orders (BW -Sep.26'59,p144). 
Phat’s partly because of Britain’s open 
moves to sell to Russia and the warmer 
East-West atmosphere following the 
E.isenhower-Khrushchevy talks. 

For Siemens, any boost in sales to 
the Communists could have an ironical 
twist. This summer the company re- 
ceived two Soviet orders, worth $10-mil- 
lion, for special transformers and for 
clectric locomotives capable of meeting 
Siberian winter conditions. And yet, if 
Moscow were to force any major change 
in the West’s hold on West Berlin, 
Siemens would be one of the worst hit 
of companies operating in the city. END 
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“Herbie’s insanely 
jealous!” 
for power tools to your liking 


BURTON BROWNE AOVERTHSING 


ELECTRIC SANDER 

OUTSELLS ALL OTHERS 
Super-power motor delivers 14400 
strokes per minute. Straight-line ac- 
tion permits working with grain for 
perfect, scratch-free results. Sands 
wood, metal, plaster... polishes any 
surface. 3 types—fine finishing, gen- 
eral utility, heavy duty. $13.95 to 
$19.95 


Say WEN for Drills, Solder Guns, Saber Saws 


5810 NORTHWEST HIGHWAY, CHICAGO 31 
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NOIS. CAN BE STOPPED 


Office machine 
noise is distract- 
ing to operators 
and surrounding 
personnel. It can 
be quieted with 
Gates Acoustical 

Cabinets. 


MODEL EF-2445 used 
with BELL 19 TELETYPE 


N. Y. National Business Show 
Booth 102K — October 19- ys ll 
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THE TREND 





One More Chance in the Steel Strike 


A Presidential board of inquiry, named under the 
national emergency strike clause of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, followed a unique course this week. Instead of 
merely finding and reporting the facts of the steel 
management-labor dispute, the board sought—on its 
own—to steer industry and labor to a settlement. 

Under the leadership of a veteran of many fact 
findings and arbitrations, Dr. George W. Taylor, the 
board acted on two premises: 

¢ The steel strike, 13 weeks old, must be ended 
quickly, for the good of the national economy. 

* It should be ended with an absolute minimum of 
compulsion—without a Taft-Hartley injunction if 
one could be avoided, with as short an injunction as 
possible otherwise. 

This emphasis on voluntary settlement is the phi- 
losophy of the Eisenhower Administration. It was 
only when the steel shutdown seriously threatened 
the economy that the Administration couldn’t stay 
out of the dispute any longer. Quite properly, it put 
into operation the machinery of the Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Under this 12-year-old law, the appointed board 
of inquiry is authorized to study the issues and to 
report to the President on whether an 80-day injunc- 
tion should be sought to end an “emergency” strike. 
* The board is not authorized to make recommenda- 
tions of settlement terms. 

But nothing in the law says that boards of inquiry 
must not try, on their own, to resolve differences 
between the parties, semi-officially and without 
recommendations. The fact that the board decided 
to attempt this unprecedented course of extra-legal 
mediation surprised nobody who knew the philos- 
ophy—and the record—of Dr. George Taylor and the 
other members of the three-man board. 

In turning the inquiry over to this particular 
board—perhaps the best that could have been named 
for this assignment—the President in effect gave 
voluntary collective bargaining one more chance in 
the steel dispute. It is significant that the President 
emphasized that his action didn’t relieve the parties 
of “their grave obligation to resume negotiations and 
reach a just and reasonable settlement at the earliest 
possible time.” 

However stubbornly they are divided, the parties 
stand to gain nothing by denying this obligation. 
Neither the industry nor the steelworkers’ union 
wants to operate under the compulsion of an injunc- 
tion, or under the uncertainty of what might happen 
if one should run out without a settlement. 

The one way out—the very best way out for every- 
one—is for the parties to avail themselves of the 
good services of the board of inquiry as mediators. 
And if those services fail to bring a settlement with- 
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out an injunction, then industry and union must 
continue to seek a settlement. They must not allow 
a single one of the 80 days of the cooling off period 
to be wasted. They must be mindful that an injunc- 
tion may end a strike, but only earnest, responsible 
bargaining in good faith can end a contract dispute 
effectively. 


The Conservatives Win 


This country has more than a passing interest in 
the sweeping election victory just won in Britain by 
Prime Minister Macmillan and his Conservative 
Party (page 27). At a time when we are deeply 
engaged in trying to reach an accommodation with 
the Soviet Union, it is reassuring to know that there 
will be no break in the continuity of British foreign 
policy, or in the close working relationship between 
Macmillan and Pres. Eisenhower. 

It is possible, however, that the British election 
has an even deeper significance—touching upon the 
broad social, economic, and political trends in the 
West. It should not be forgotten that the Conserva- 
tive victory over Labor in 1951, though a narrow 
one, proved to be something of a political watershed 
in the democratic world, having been followed by 
the election of the Republicans in the U.S. and of 
conservative parties in a number of other countries. 
Now Britain’s Conservatives, after winning a sub- 
stantial majority in 1955, have doubled that majority. 

It is impossible to account for this victory except 
in terms of the basically different approaches taken 
by the Conservative and Labor parties to the eco- 
nomic goals of a democratic state, and the growing 
appeal to the British electorate of the Conservative 
approach. This is what explains Macmillan’s success 
rather than any advantage he may have had over 
Hugh Gaitskell on the score of personal popularity. 
It is equally clear that Macmillan did not win his 
victory merely because of his successful efforts in 
opening the way toward a new round of East-West 
negotiations. 

What counted most was the economic perform- 
ance of the Conservatives over the past eight years— 
their success in blending the welfare state which 
they inherited with the free market economy which 
they felt was essential both for rising living stand- 
ards and a strong currency. 

It would be too much to say that the Labor party 
is finished in British politics. But, clearly, the large 
socialist content in Labor’s welfare state approach 
no longer has any wide political appeal. If Gait- 
skell is to keep his party strong, he must move to 
the right, build it into a middle-of-the-road party, 
and perhaps give it a new name. 
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NOW IN NEW YORK 


(S) 
the proudest 
name in 


HOTELS 


For Reservations 

by the new 
4-Second 
Reservatron or 
Direct-Line Teletype 
Call your nearest 
Sheraton Hotel 


EAST 
NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-East 
(the Ambassador) 
Sheraton-Atianti 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-McAlpin) 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Cariton 
Sheraton-Park 
PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton-Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass 
Sheraton-Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton He 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton-Syracuse 
BINGHAMTON, N.Y 
Sheraton Inn 
MIDWEST 
CHICAGO 
Sheraton-Blackstone 
Sheraton Towers 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CLEVELAND 
Sheraton-Cleveland 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 
OMAHA 


Sheraton-Fontenelle 


Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 
FRENCH LICK, ind 
French Lick-Sherat 
RAPID CITY, S. D 
Sheraton-Johnson 
SIOUX CITY, lowa 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 
SIOUX FALLS, S.D 
Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 
CEDAR RAPIDS, lowa 
Sheraton-Montrose 
SOUTH 
LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton Hotel 
The Watterson 
Ss 


LLA 
Sheraton-Dallas 
NEW ORLEANS 
Sheraton-Charles 
MOBILE, Alabama 
The Battle House 
WEST COAST 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 
LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-West 
(formerly the 
Sheraton-Town House 
PASADENA 
Huntington-Sherat 
PORTLAND, Oregon 
Sheraton-Portland Hote 
HAWAI! 
HONOLULU 
Royal Hawaiian 
Princess Kaiulani 
Moana 
Surfrider 
FORMERLY THE SHER N CANADA 
‘valle ATO -McALPIN, this popular 34th Street Hotel has had a = MONTREAL 
roof-to-lobby modernization to give you new comfort and luxury. Remember its new name: The Lawestion 
: T YT . . ; . . Be 
SHERATON-ATLANTIC. Add it to Sheraton’s three other celebrated hotels in New York City: yy pi 


The Sheraton-East, The Sheraton-Russell and The Park-Sheraton. NIAGARA FALLS. Ont 
HAMILTON, Ont. 


heraton Corporation Shares are listed on the New York Stock E change. The Diners’ Club card honored for all hotel services Shantaen Deane ght 
‘ $s. naugh 





Another new development using 


B.EGoodrich Chemical - 20a 
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Heart-lung machine is called a helix 
reservoir De Wall type bubble oxygenator. 
All tubing shown — including large 

diameter vertical tube, helix tubing, and 

is made 

of Geon by Mayon Plastics, Hopkins, 
Minnesota. Photo courtesy Marymount 
Hospital, Cleveland, Ohio. B.F .Goodrich 
Chemical supplies the Geon 


smaller diameter supply lines 


polyvinyl material. 


B.EGoodrich 


NEW 
HELP FOR 
HEART PATIENTS 


flows through tubing of Geon 


A surgical innovation developed for oper- 
ating on patients suffering from damaged 
hearts, uses an artificial lung that de 
pends on tubing made from Geon 
polyvinyl material. The heart-lung 
machine circulates and oxygenates the 
patient’s blood, permitting surgeons to 
immobilize heart and lungs during 
surgery. 

Flexible tubing made from Geon con- 
tributes to the successful operation of 
the machine. Previously tried materials 
caused difficulties with the clotting 
blood. A 


Geon resin was compounded to make 


characteristics of non - toxic 
tubing which does not affect the blood 
and is chemically resistant. Also, tubing 
extruded from Geon can be made com- 
pletely clear, is disposable and not 
affected by steam sterilization. 
Versatile Geon comes in many forms 
for a wide variety of product applica- 
tions. For information,write Dept, AA-9, 
B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company, 3135 
Ohio. 


Cable address: Goodchemco. In Canada: 


Euclid Avenue, Cleveland 15, 


Kitchener, Ontario. 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials - HYCAR rubber and latex - GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 

















